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The Noble Brute: 
Medieval Nuance in “The Windhover”’ 


“ Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, plume .. . 


” 


C. S. Lewis has recently written that “even nineteenth century 
texts ” need “elucidation,” and in 
a more subtle way than those of the eleventh or twelfth; for in the older books 
one knows what one does not understand, but in the later one discovers, often 


after years of contented rereading, that one has been interpolating senses later 
than those the author intended.* 


It is perhaps this kind of reading—and rereading—of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’ sonnet, “ The Windhover,” that has led to the single 
assumption of the modern meaning for “ Brute,” the introductory 
word of the sestet. It is the hypothesis of this note, however, that 
“Brute ” may have a special and earlier nuance which makes an illu- 
minating contribution to the heroic and sacrificial nature of the poet’s 
choice and resolution. 

“Brute ” in a number of Middle English texts and even in more 
than a few as late as the end of the sixteenth century refers to a 


*C. 8. Lewis, Studies in Words (Cambridge, 1960), p. 1. 
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Briton and also a knight or hero. The first usage was the earlier one 
and comes from the legend of Brutus being the eponymous founder 
of Britain, as in Layamon’s Brut where we read 


pis lond was hiten Albion ba Brutus cum 
her on. . . . bis lond hé clepede Brutaine.? 


The Brut poems of Wace and Layamon in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries show and establish not only the popularity of this legend 
but also the existence of a second usage or presentment of Brutus as a 
knight, a worthy predecessor of Arthur. Layamon tells us, for exam- 
ple, that in “ Brutland ” “ ber wes moni god Brut,” * where “ Brut ” 
is a synonym for knight. 

The beauty of Hopkins’ falcon, then, if the linguistically erudite 
poet did intend this medieval nuance, is not simply wild or savage but 
also princely. The conception of “ Brute beauty” as a kind of ken- 
ning for knightly British beauty seems particularly fitting to Hopkins’ 
medieval scene of “kingdom,” “ chevalier,” “dauphin,” “ minion,” 
“ pride,” and “plume.” In addition, a “ Brute beauty” involving 
both the depreciatory sense of the current meaning and the appro- 
bation of the medieval nuance would prefigure and reinforce with 
especial relevance the tension and complexity of the poet’s act as 
described by “ Buckle,” the central word of the poem. Moreover, a 
“beauty ” of knightly nuance sufficiently justifies the rapture of the 
poem and its dedication “To Christ Our Lord.” 

Austin Warren has remarked that the “ rewarding experience ” with 
Hopkins’ poems 


is to be let more and more into words and their linkages, to become absorbed 
with the proto-poetry of derivation and metaphorical expansion.‘ 


The “ expansion ” of “ Brute” suggested here may be an illustration 
of the validity of Warren’s perception. 


Iona College JAMES BROPHY 


* Layamon, Brut, 1. 1954. 
* Layamon, Brut, 1. 6401. 
*The Kenyon Critics, Gerard Manley Hopkins (Norfolk, Conn., 1945), p. 88. 
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Patience’s Riddle, Piers Plowman B, XIII 


The latter part of Patience’s speech in Passus XIII of Piters 
Plowman has never been thoroughly explained, though scholars like 
Skeat and Goodridge have made significant strides towards an 
explication. The following paragraphs will offer an interpretation of 
the obscure passage: 


Kynde loue coueiteth nou3te . no catel but speche, 

With half a laumpe lyne in latyne . ew vi transicionis. 

I bere ther in a bouste . Dowel ybound 

In a signe of the Saterday . that sette firste the kalendare, 

And al the witte of the Wednesday . of the nexte wyke after; 

The myddel of the mone . is the mi3te of bothe. (XIII, 150-155)? 


I believe that an understanding of the almost unintelligible “half 
a laumpe lyne in latyne ex vi transicionis” is central to any inter- 
pretation of the passage. Commenting on this line, Henry Bradley 
called attention to a specifically grammatical application of the Latin 
noun transitio.® The Lewis and Short dictionary gives a definition 
similar to Bradley’s: “In gram., an inflection by declension or 
conjugation.” In the Middle Ages, however, grammatical transitivity 
was not such a simple matter. An apt illustration comes from the 
Grammatica Speculativa attributed to Duns Scotus: 


And we should know that the two differences, transitive and intransitive, 
are taken metaphorically in constructions, i.e. by a certain similitude of real 
transitivity. For some one is said really to be transitive (transire) when he 
crosses (transit) from one place to another different from the first. When 
however some one proceeds to some first term, remaining in it and not turning 
aside, then he is said not to be transitive. So in the intransitive construction; 
because the dependence of one, i.e., of the second constructible, goes to the 
first, and stays there, it is accordingly called intransitive. e.g., “ Socrates 
runs.” But in a transitive construction the dependence of the second does 
not go to the first but crosses to something different from the first. Accord- 
ingly it is deservedly called transitive. 

We should note further that in the intransitive construction the second 
constructibile, which depends upon the first, strives to be identified with it in 


1 Walter W. Skeat, ed. The Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman 
by William Langland (Oxford, 1886), II, 196-197. J. F. Goodridge, trans. 
Piers the Plowman by William Langland, Penguin ed. (Baltimore, 1959), 
pp. 304-308. 

* All citations are from the B-text as printed in Skeat’s parallel-text edition 
with the exception of XIII, 152, which is quoted by permission of E. Talbot 
Donaldson from the forthcoming Athlone Press edition of the B-text. 

*“Some Cruces in Piers Plowman,’ MLR, V (1910), 340-342. 
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some respect. But in the transitive construction the second constructibile does 
not depend upon the first, but in its dependence recedes from the first and 
strives to be diversified from it in some respect. Hence it is that ancient 
grammarians in giving definitions of the transitive and intransitive con. 
struction, gave them by “ the same” and “ different,” saying that an intransi- 
tive construction is one in which the constructibilia pertain or seem to pertain 
as it were to the same; a transitive construction however is one in which 
the constructibilia pertain to what are different or seem to pertain to what 
are different. 

That however should be understood according as was said; because the con- 
structibilia in an intransitive construction are said to pertain to the same, in 
so far as the second, which by its mode of signifying depends upon the first, 
strives to be identified with it in some respect. Moreover, constructibilia in 
a transitive construction are said to pertain to what are different in so far 
as the second constructibile, which in its dependence recedes from the first 
constructibile, strives to be diversified from it in some respect.* 


I would suggest that in the expression ex vi transicionis Langland 
is invoking a principle of grammatical transitivity such as the one 
described above: a principle whereby the constructibilia of “half a 
lamp line in Latin” pertain to different things rather than to the 
same thing. I would translate Langland’s Latin phrase: “By the 
power, or by the principle, of grammatical transitivity.” Such a 
suggestion has one possible initial weakness. The complete phrase 
ex vi transicionis may have a grammatical meaning which does not 
coincide precisely with the meaning that I have evolved from the 
component parts of the phrase. But even if this should be so, it 
would not be unlike Langland to alter a familiar interpretation of 
traditional material; in the immediately preceeding line, in fact, he 
seems to be re-shaping an old adage.® 

Various medieval theologians and exegetes, especially St. Bona- 
ventura,’ employ this concept of grammatical transitivity. Hugh of 
St. Cher invokes the aspect specifically described above: that is, that 
in an intransitive construction the components pertain or seem to 
pertain to the same thing; that in a transitive construction the com- 


*On the Modes of Signifying: A Speculative Grammar, trans. Charles Glenn 
Wallis (Ann Arbor, 1938), p. 49. For the Latin, see Grammaticae Speculativae, 
Quaracchi ed. (Florence, 1902), pp. 153-155. 

5 Professor R. E. Kaske of the University of Illinois has discovered the 
entire phrase in certain medieval commentaries on Priscian, and will present 
this further evidence in an article to appear in JEGP. 

* OED, II, 1108: Covet, le, example 1: “Sene it is in ald sawe, bat kynde 
coueyts ay his lawe.” (St. Cuthbert, ca. 1450). 

7 Opera Omnia (Quaracchi, 1882-1902), I, 104a, 1l5a, 116a, 445b-446a, 650a; 
II, 36b. 
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ponents pertain to different things. For example, commenting on 
Eph. ii. 14, Hugh says: “Jn Medium parietem maceriae. Intransitiva 
est constructio, idest, parietem, qui est maceria.”* Again, on Cant. 
iii. 6: “Hx aromatibus myrrhae, et thursis intransitive, hoc est, ex 
myrrha, et thure, quae sunt aromata.”® Most significant of all is 
Hughes comment on Ps. iv. 7: “ Signatum est super nos lumen vul- 
tus tui Domine: dedisti laetitiam in corde meo.” 


Lumen vultus tui, idest, luminosus vultus tuus, idest ratio. ... Vultus 
Dei dicitur ratio, quia sicut per vultum homo homini assimilatur, et homo 
cognoscit hominem, ita per rationem similes sumus Deo, et Deum cognoscimus. 
Vel potest legi transitive [my italics] sic: Vultus Dei dicitur ratio: Lumen 
hujus vultus, est gratia, quia sicut moneta est informis, donee imago Regis 
ei per cuneum imprimatur, ita ratio nostra deformis est, donec per gratiam 
Dei illustretur. Ratio enim est imago creationis: sed gratia Dei est imago 
recreationis.*° 


Hugh thus glosses a portion of this verse both transitively and 
intransttively. Intransitively “thy light-giving countenance” is 
equated with the reason. Transitively “countenance” and “light” 
refer to different things: “countenance” is equated with reason; 
“light,” with grace. Reason is connected with the image of God 
stamped on His created world; grace, with the image of God stamped 
on His re-created world." 

I believe, in fact, that Ps. iv. 7 may be what Langland is referring 
to in his “half a laumpe lyne in latyne . ex vt transicionis.” “ Half- 
line ” is a piece of nomenclature peculiarly fitted to the psalms, since 
in the liturgy each verse was chanted antiphonally. Lumen, a light, 
can also refer to a source of light or a lamp.** Thus Langland’s 
“Latin half-line containing a reference to a lamp ” (as I would render 
it), becomes the first half of Psalm iv, 7: “Signatum est super nos 
lumen vultus tui Domine.” This “half line,” with both a transitive 


8 Opera Omnia in universum Vetus et Novum Testamentum (Venice, 1732), 
VII, 171". 

*TIT, 121+. 

=i, O. 

11Cf. Peter Lombard, Commentarium in Psalmos (PL. 191.88): “ Lumen 
est lumen gratiae tuae, quo reformatur imago tua in nobis, qua tibi similes 
sumus. ... Vultus ergo Dei, ratio nostra accipitur. ... Haec autem ratio 
per peccatum hominis deformata est . . . ; sed per gratiam Christi reformata 
est, vel recuperata. ... Vel ita, ut intransitive [my italics] legatur, lumen 
vultus tui, id est luminosus vultus tuus, et illuminans nos, scilicet imago per 
quam cognoscetis nunc in aenigmate, in futuro prout es.” 

12 Charlton T. Lewis and Charles Short, A Latin Dictionary (Oxford, 1958), 
p. 1084. 
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and an intransitive interpretation is, ex vi transicionis, to be associated 
by Langland’s reader with its transitive interpretation. Therby vultus 
is to be equated with ratio, the image of God stamped on the creation; 
and lumen with gratia, the image of God stamped on the new creation. 
There are many other biblical verses containing references to lumen, 
a light or a lamp. However, the particular lamp-line which I am 
suggesting is by no means an obscure one. For example, it is one of 
the texts used by Hugh of St. Victor in his Miscellanea.** It is the 
opening text of the sermon “ De Inventione Sanctae Crucis” from the 
Speculum Ecclesiae.* Psalm iv is, according to the Sarum Breviary, 
to be read daily at the office of Compline, and our particular verse js 
expanded and used as an antiphon for St. Stephen’s Day.’® Langland 
himself quotes the fourth psalm twice in Passus XV (ll. 79, 250). 

For my suggestion to be valid, however, this biblical reference must 
not only be a “ half-line in Latin” containing a reference to a lamp, 
with a transitive interpretation; it must also fit Langland’s context. 
What, then, of “ Kynde loue coueiteth nou3te . no catel but speche”? 
The work of Knowlton, Fr. Dunning, and Erzgriber should make the 
student of Piers Plowman extremely wary of assigning to kynde the 
meaning of Modern English natural, thus making kynde loue refer 
to the natural affection binding together friends and kindred.” 
Rather, I think that the use of the expression kynde loue elsewhere in 
Piers Plowman provides the clue to its meaning in the passage under 
consideration. In Passus III, Conscience’s rejection of Lady Meed 
includes a prophecy of a kingdom of truth and peace. 


Ac kynde loue shal come 3it . and conscience togideres, 

And make of lawe a laborere . such loue shal arise, 

And such a pees amonge the peple . and a perfit trewthe, 

That Iewes shal wene in here witte . and waxen wonder glade, 

That Moises or Messie . be come in-to erthe, 

And haue wonder in here hertis . that men beth so trewe. (III, 297-302) 


I take the love described in this passage to be kynde or natural 
because all obstructions and obstacles to its proper course have been 


18 PL, 177.794. 

14 Honorius of Autun, PL. 172. 941. 

15 Ed. Francis Proctor and Christopher Wordsworth (Cambridge, 1882-1886), 
I, 13, ecii. 

1° —. C. Knowlton, “ Nature in Middle English,” JEGP, XX (1921), 186-207. 





~ or 


T. P. Dunning, Piers Plowman; An Interpretation of the A-Text (New York, 


1937), pp. 42-67. Willi Erzgriber, William Langlands Piers Plowman (Heidel- 
berg, 1957), pp. 43-47. 
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removed. Such unobstructed love or charity coueiteth, desires, no 
catel, no possessions; that is, such love is devoid of self-interest. 
According to Passus XIII, however, such love does desire one thing— 
speche, expression of itself. Love, whether carnal or spiritual, seeks 
to express itself, to become manifest ; it cannot exist without an object, 
and seeks to communicate itself to this object. At this level of mean- 
ing, “ With half a laumpe lyne in latyn . ex vi transicionis” may be 
taken as a prepositional phrase used adjectivally, modifying kynde 
loue. That is: Unobstructed charity, stamped not only with reason 
but also with grace, desires nothing but self-expression. 

Besides this primary meaning, these two lines have, I think, some 
fairly obvious overtones. Since Knowlton and Erzgriber have estab- 
lished the point that Langland often uses kynde as a synonym for God 
the Creator, one could regard kynde loue as that love characteristic of 
the Creator. This love desires nothing but to express itself in speche, 
the Word made flesh of John i.14. Such a comparison between the 
Incarnation and the articulation of a word was a commonplace by the 
fourteenth century. It is found, for example, in the eleventh chapter 
of the fifteenth book of St. Augustine on the Trinity; and it underlies 
much of Book IX of the same treatise.’7 St. Bonaventura uses the 
same comparison with some frequency.’* If the comparison underlies 
the passage from Langland, then “ With half a laumpe lyne in latyn . 
ex vi transicionis ” might express a concomitant result of the Incarna- 
tion. The two lines would be paraphrased: “The love of God the 
Father desired nothing but to become the Word; with this act the 
Creation was stamped not only with reason but also with grace.” Or, 
perhaps better, the half lamp line might modify covets by differenti- 
ating the two great “speeches” of God: “God the Father desired to 
become manifest (i.e., to become speche): by (with) the fiats of the 
creation, which He stamped with reason; and by (with) the Word of 
the new Creation, which He stamped with grace.” 

If this somewhat labored interpretation of the two lines is correct, 
they are too concentrated to lend themselves to a short, inclusive 
paraphrase. Kynde loue is both unobstructed charity and the love of 
the Father, both of which are devoid of self-interest, desiring only 
expression. The first half of Ps. iv. 7, read transitively, is a synedoche 
for the great acts of the Creation and the Redemption of the world. 
Three possibilities for the relation between the two lines have been 


17 PL, 42. 1071-1073; 967-972. 18 Opera, I, 481, 558; IX, 107, 110. 
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offered above: that the half lamp line modifies or characterizes kynde 
lowe; that it describes the result of the Incarnation; and that it 
differentiates the two great “speeches” of God—the Creation and the 
Redemption. There is, I think, a fourth possible reading. 

Ps, iv. ? was conventionally connected with the denarius stamped 
with Caesar’s image mentioned in Matt. xxi. 17-21, which concludes: 
“ Reddite ergo quae sunt Caesaris, Caesari; et quae sunt Dei, Deo.” ” 
Having made such a connection, St. Augustine says of Ps. iv.?: 
“Quemadmodum Caesar a uobis ezigit [my italics] impressionem 
imaginis suae, sic et Deus; ut quemadmodum illi redditur nummus, 
sic Deo anima lumine uultus euis illustrata atque signata.”*° A 
fourth possible interpretation of Langland’s lines, then, would be 
that the love of the Father desires only two things of mankind: 
speche, or man’s acknowledgement, in prayer and praise, of God’s 
sovereign power and love; and a soul rendered to Him re-created in 
the image of Christ, just as Caesar exacts the denarius stamped with 
his image. Rather than insist on any one of these four possibilities as 
the correct one, I prefer to submit them all as possibilities, any one or 
all of which Langland may have had in mind. 

Some attention must now be given to the remainder of the passage. 
I follow Goodridge in reading the next four lines as a continuation of 
Patience’s speech.** Patience says that in a bouste or box she carries 
Dowel bound up with the sign of the Saturday that first set the 
calendar and with the wisdom of the Wednesday of the next week, 
the power of both springing from the full moon. To solve Patience’s 
riddle, it is necessary, first of all, to translate Saturday into seventh 
day, and Wednesday into fourth day. The seventh day which first set 
the calendar would be the seventh day of creation which set the 
calendar of human time by marking the close of the divine creative 
acts. It also set or determined the calendar by fixing the length of 
a week—the point where the reckoning of days recommenced. In 
medieval Hexamera, the week of creation is often correlated with the 
cardinal and theological virtues, and the seventh day with charity.”* I 
believe, then, that the Saturday which first set the calendar is a 
figure of charity. I would paraphrase line 153: “In a signification of 

1° For example, see commentaries cited in notes 10 and 11, above. 

2° Hnarrationes in Psalmos; Corpus Christianorum Series Latina, XXXVIII, 
PsP. 306. 

*2 Tractatus De Charitate (PL. 184. 608-609). Aelred of Rievaulx, Speculum 


Charitatis (PL. 195.536). Peter of Blois, De Charitate Dei et Prowimi (PL. 
207. 906-908). 
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the seventh day of creation—charity.” By saying the wit or wisdom 
of Wednesday, Langland makes his second day an explicit figure of 
wisdom. Here again he may be drawing on the Hexamera, in which 
the fourth day is always connected with prudence, of worldly wisdom.** 
However, a problem arises since he is clearly not speaking of the fourth 
day of creation, but rather of the fourth day of the nexte wyke after. 
The solution lies, I think, in the transitive gloss of Ps. iv. 7, the half 
lamp line, where emphasis is laid on the Creation and on the Re- 
creation. 

Comparisons were inevitably drawn by the medieval exegetes 
between the events of the Creation and events of the Re-creation. For 
example, just as Adam was created on the sixth day, so Christ was 
conceived on the sixth day.** Just as God rested on the seventh day, 
so Christ rested in the tomb on the seventh day.*® The creation of 
the moon on the fourth day was frequently connected with the Passion 
or with Easter.*® St. Bonaventura compares at some length the seven 
words of the Creation with the seven words of the Re-creation.27 A 
list of the seven days of the Re-creation given by Peter of Blois is, I 
think, particularly significant. They are the Conception, the Nativity, 
the Preaching, the Passion, the Resurrection, the Ascension, and the 
Glorification.** According to this scheme, the fourth day of Re- 
creation would be the Passion. The connection between wisdom and 
the Passion lies, I think, in the medieval concept that at the Passion 
God outwitted Satan; that is, that Satan unjustly occasioned the 
suffering and death of Jesus because he was not fully aware of who 
Jesus was, and that in occasioning the Passion Satan unwittingly 
brought on the Resurrection whereby the powers of hell were ultimate- 
ly overthrown.” I suggest, then, that the “Wednesday of the nexte 
wyke after” is the Passion seen as the fourth day of this second great 
week in Christian history, the week of the Re-creation. 


** For example: “ Prudentia quasi dies quartus faciat, quasi scientiae lumen 
erumpat, et inter facienda et non facienda discernens, dividat inter diem et 
noctem, quatenus lumen sapientiae velut solis splendor effulgeat: lux vero 
scientiae spiritualis, quae in quibusdam deficit, quasi lux lunae minor ap- 
pareat.” (Tractatus De Charitate: PL. 184.613). 

*¢Honorius of Autun, Hexrameron (PL, 172.266). 

25 Hrabanus Maurus, Commentaria in Genesim (PL. 107. 465). 

*6 Honorius, PL. 172.257. Alanus De Insulis, Distinctiones (PL, 210. 842). 

*7 Opera, IX, 182-183. 

** PL, 207.913. See also PL, 184. 613. 

*Langland makes frequent allusions to this idea in Passus XVIII. See 
R. E. Kaske, “ Gigas the Giant in Piers Plowman,” JEGP, LVI (1957), 182- 
183. 
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Since Easter must occur on the first Sunday after the first ful] | 


moon following the vernal equinox, and since the moon is full half 
way through its cycle, “the myddel of the mone” becomes a fairly 
patent reference to Easter.*° That the might of both the sign of the 


— 


Saturday and the wisdom of the next Wednesday springs from the | 
full moon, seems to mean that neither the Creation, completed on the | 


seventh day, nor the Passion, represented by the fourth day of the 
next week, has any ultimate meaning from the human point of view 
without the Resurrection. In addition, the sign of the Saturday 
(God’s love) and the wit of the Wednesday (God’s wisdom), both 
incarnate in Christ, were manifested and confirmed in the Resurree. 
tion.** The riddle also has a moral application for the individual 
Christian. He who would do well must seek to know God (wisdom) 
and to love Him (charity). These two great Christian goals can only 
be accomplished through the power of the risen Christ. 

In this passage, then, Patience says that Dowel is bound up with 


wisdom and love. This, it seems to me, represents a conflation of two | 


accounts of Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest given a few lines earlier in the 
poem. In Passus XIII, 127-128, Clergy quotes Piers as saying that 
Dowel and Dobet are two infinities which together discover Dobest, 
In lines 137-138 Patience himself says that to learn is Dowel, to 
teach is Dobet, and to love one’s enemies is Dobest. Surely learning 
and teaching are components of wisdom; and wisdom, knowledge of 
God, does precede love of God, at least in terms of Thomist theology. 
Or, as St. Augustine puts it, love is a consequence of wisdom. That 
is, when something is known, it pleases either spiritually or carnally— 
it produces either charity or cupidity.** Or in terms of Patience’s 
speech, the two infinities learning and teaching, which comprise 
wisdom, result in the ability to love one’s enemies, the perfection of 
charity. Thus, Dowel, learning, is inseparably ybound with teaching 
(Dobet), and with Dilige inimicos (Dobest). 

The five lines with which I have been dealing are as cryptic as any 


in Piers Plowman; I have tried to show, however, that in the light of | 


their traditional associations they become not only intelligible, but 
profoundly meaningful. 


Mary Baldwin College BEN H. SMITH, JR. 


8° Goodridge, p. 307. 
%1 For the biblical statement of a similar idea, seee I Cor. xv. 14, 17. 
82 See, for example, De Trinitate, Bk. IX, chap. viii (PL. 42. 967-968). 
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World and Chrysolite in Othello 


Nay, had she been true, 
If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 
I’ld not have sold her for it. (V. ii. 143-146) 


If we feel these lines to be a quintessential expression of the Othello 
tragedy, that is because they not only express the poignancy the nero 
sees, but also objectify that pathos proper to the tragic fact. Othello 
would here defend himself by reference to an unaltering ideal of value 
supposedly betrayed by her who might have been its embodiment. 
What he would implicitly persuade his audience is that he himself, 
his constancy to that ideal, his capacity to value, remain unchanged. 
So, although lyrically this passage treats Desdemona’s worth to him 
as possession “had she been true,” dramatically it has to do with the 
play’s central preoccupation with the tragic instability of heroic no- 
bility under probative vicissitude. The techniques of statement enforce 
this dramatic purport. The second conditional clause conflates the 
present and the proximate future (in which the rich alternative to 
a true Desdemona would be offered), and the past (in which he would 
have valued her above it). The change of tense emphasizes that his 
high valuation of what she would have been if true has force not 
merely then but now. But it is the first conditional clause—that past 
condition assumed only by the Moor to be contrary to fact—out of 
which the imaginative concentration of the speech is really created. 
For it makes copresent in the mind an image of an ideal possible 
possession, lost in the past, and a realization of the loss presently suf- 
fered. And that loss must primarily concern Othello because she was 
true and he still doesn’t know it. The means to persuade us of what 
he continues to be are thus transformed into the means to give us a 
tragic measure of his changed being. At the same time we are asked 
to share in his sense of what ought to be valued, we are required not 
to share in his belief that his being has remained uncleaved, his identity 
continuous through the irrevocable fact—for him her infidelity, for us 
the murder—dividing ideal potentiality from his bereft state. He 
would explain himself and his deed by reference to a condition oppo- 
site to the supposed one which impelled him to act; the poetry is so 
ordered that he is implicitly made to express the self-dispossession and 
fragmenting of his identity he has enacted. 
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This imaginative view of the lost constant Desdemona as possession 
actually allows depiction of what the hero himself has lost in culpably 
losing her. The passage thus participates in that sophisticated tragic 
use of morality situation and methods which is so noteworthy an 
aspect of this play’s underlying structure. As Iago is used to charac- 
terize the evil with which the hero identifies himself by erroneous 
choice and tragic action, so, increasingly, is Desdemona used to indi- 
cate the values from which he alienates himself by succumbing to the 
temptation. One consequence of this is a profound deepening of a 
central irony, the fact that the loss of Desdemona actually is incurred 
by the hero’s misdeeming itself. For in losing her, Othello loses what 
she stands for too, so that in his very act of misdeeming he is made 
to enact his failure before those values, that worth, dramatically 
identified with her. 

The image of the “entire and perfect chrysolite ” functions as part 
of this process whereby the hero’s possessing and losing of Desdemona 
are made essential characterizing states. In the past, commentators 
on the passage usually have referred us to Pliny’s account of the 
statue of his wife in chrysolite which “ Ptolomaeus Philadelphus K. 
of Egypt ” caused to be made.* More recently, Muriel Bradbrook has 
suggested the sharper pertinence of “the idea that a chrysolite, if 
flawless, could not be mutilated and its consequent use as an emblem 
of unwavering faith” by such a writer as Thomas Middleton in The 
Ghost of Lucrece (ca. 1596).? 


Pure cogitations never harbours doubt, 
But like the fairest-purest chrisolite 
Admits no bruise without a cracke with it. (sig. [B.5]*) 


The context of these lines (like that of Robert Greene’s in his 
Ciceronis Amor (1589) upon which Middleton appears to have de- 
pended) concerns virginity.* However, both these passages share in 
a more richly symbolic, and more widely available, tradition of the 


1 See Horace Howard Furness ed. Othello (A New Variorum Edn., vol. VI) 
2nd edn. (Philadelphia, 1886), p. 312. Shakespeare need not have remembered 
the story from Holland’s Pliny, incidentally, since it is also repeated elsewhere: 
for instance in Pierre de La Primaudaye, The French Academye (London, 
1602-5), Part II, pp. 425-426. 

2“Tuerece and Othello,” TLS (Oct. 27, 1950), p. 677. 

* Joseph Quincy Adams ed. The Ghost of Lucrece by Thomas Middleton 
(New York and London, 1937), p. 23; Ciceronis Amor: Tullies Love (1589), 
Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints (Gainesville, 1954), pp. 12; 13. 
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chrysolite than these poets invoke or Miss Bradbrook indicates. In 
Sir John Ferne’s The Blazon of Gentrie (London, 1586) we find, in a 
table setting forth the “ perticular manner of blazon added to” the 
seven perfect colors, that “ The 1. cuiior is yellow [or], & signifieth in” 
planets, the sun, in metals, gold, in virtues, “ Faith and constancy,” 
and in precious stones, “'Topazion & Chrysolith.” In discussing the 
princely virtues represented by the various stones in Elizabeth’s crown, 
Ferne remarks that “the fourth stone is the Chrysolith: it shineth as 
gold, sending forth (as it were) burning flames, or beames of light: 
this exhorteth Kings to shine in wisdome and prudence.” * These 
significances of this “so perfectly hard ” stone * represent direct secu- 
lar offshoots of a very hardy tradition of symbolism stemming largely 
from Revelations xxi. 20: “ And the foundations of the wall of the 
citie were garnished with all maner of precious stones . . . the seuenth 
of a Chrysolite.”® Rabanus Maurus offers the following oft-repeated 
interpretation : 


Chrysolithus lapis, quasi aurum, fulget, scintillas habens ardentes. Cujus 
specie figurantur hi, qui intellectu superne vere sapientie fulgentes, verba 
exhortationis in proximos, vel etiam virtutum signa, quasi scintillas ignis 
effundunt. . . . Quod quia solo spiritualis gratie munere geritur, decentis- 
sime septimo fundamento chrysolithus: in septiformi enim numero solet 
Spiritus sancti gratia figurari.’ 


A closely similar “ concetto suggerito da Beda ” is still being recorded 
in the Seventeenth Century in the encyclopoedic Mondo simbolico by 
Picinelli, who also cites a variant interpretation from Bersuire’s De 
proprietatibus rerum: “ L’innocenza della vita, e la mondezza della 
conscienza son quei Crisoliti, che ci rendono preseruati da i notturni 
timori ” [Vulgate: Psalm xc. 5].° This tradition is neatly epitomized 
earlier in the comment in The Bestiary of Philip de Thaun: “ Crisolite 
ure celeste, qui [saints] ourent out vie terrestre.”® It is one which 
can still be found intact in Renaissance England, and not only in 


*Pp. 169; 142. The table has been reproduced by Glynne Wickham, Zarly 
English Stages 1300-1660 (London and New York, 1959), I, 48. 

5See Thomas Nichols, A Lapidary: or The History of Precious Stones 
(Cambridge, 1652), p. 111. 

* Unless otherwise indicated, scriptural references are to the Geneva-Tomson 
Bible (London, 1599). 

* De universo, XVII. VII, in PL CXI, col. 468. 

* Filippo Picinelli, Mondo simbolico formato d’imprese scelte, spiegate, ed 
illustrate con sentenze . . . (Venetia, 1678), XII. XIII, p. 424 [recte 422]. 

*In Popular Treatises on Science Written during the Middle Ages, ed. 
Thomas Wright (London, 1841), p. 126. 
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religious works, such as John Bale’s commentary on Revelations 
(“ Under this are they comprehended, which, having the wisdom of 
the Spirit, inflame others with it, provoking them thereby to the love 
of God and their neighbour.”) ; or Thomas Wilson’s Christian Dic- 
tionarie (1612), where the tradition has been simplified to “ Chrisolite 
All things in Christ, to be rich and shining, beautifull and precious, 
spiritually.” *° The identical significance is also to be found in quite 
different kinds of contexts, as for example Jan Van der Noot’s A 
Theatre for Voluptuous Wordlings.** Moreover, this traditional sym- 
bolism of the chrysolite undoubtedly was supported by the consonant 
magical virtues attributed to it in the lapidaries, so popular in Medieval 
England and still of interest there into the Seventeenth Century. For 
these invariably iterate not only Isidore’s relevant information, that 
the stone comes from Ethiopia, but also some variant of the notion 
that “He that beareth it on him shall do no trespas of sinne nor no 
evell of wickednes”: “Al senestre braz la pendra/Ja diables 
n’attendra.” *” 

What Othello, on the basis of this tradition, is enabled to say is 
that a true Desdemona would have been worth more to him than the 
whole world, or such a world as heaven had made for him in her, 
remade more precious as the flawless irrefrangible symbol of such 
truth and purity, such faith and constancy. But the passage is more 
than a kind of triple-piled hyperbole to render the hero’s heightened 
sense of the heroine’s lost value. What is worth more than the world 
is a spiritual possession; what the passage as dramatic speech says 
is that in losing Desdemona, the “ ensnared ” Othello lost the spiritual 
possession which the chrysolite symbolizes. The sweeping verbal ges- 
ture about the “world” is no more mere grandiloquence (however 


1° See The Image of both churches [15487], in Select Works, ed. Rev. Henry 
Christmas for the Parker Society (Cambridge, 1849), p. 607; A Christian 
Dictionarie (London, 1612), p. 179. 

114 Theatre for Voluptuous Worldlings (1569), Scholars’ Facsimiles & 
Reprints (New York, [1939]), p. 86. 

12The quotations are from Sloane MS. 2628 (Late 16th C.), fol. 17%, in 
English Mediaeval Lapidaries, edd. Joan Evans and Mary 8S. Serjeantson, 
EETS, OS CXC (London, 1933, for 1932), p. 122; and from the first version 
of Marbode’s Lapidary, in Léopold Pannier, Les Lapidaires Frangais du 
Moyen Age des XIIe, XIIIe¢, et XIVe Siécles, Bibliothéque de L’Bcole Des 
Hautes tudes, fascicule 52 (Paris, 1882), pp. 44-45. See also Isidore, Hty- 
mologiarvm ... Libri aw, ed. W. M. Lindsay (Oxford, 1911), XVI. xv. 2; 
Paul Studer and Joan Evans, Anglo-Norman Lapidaries (Paris, 1924) ; Ortus 
sanitatis translate de latin en frangois, Vérard (Paris, ca. 1500), fol. Cxxxix; 
Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De proprietatibvs rerum [1535], fol. CCXXVIII". 
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“sublimely decorative”) than the word chrysolite is poetically valuable 
merely for “its outstanding and remote beauty.”** What appears 
individual imaginative aggrandisement in the speech actually enjoys 
a poetic precision and breadth of reference which raises the rendered 
experience from the particular to the tragically epitomal. For the 
world of which Othello speaks recalls the one which God gave man to 
rule, and which, traditionally, was to be so used as to insure his 
possession of goods worth more than its transciency could offer. “ For 
what shall it profit a man, though he should win the whole world, 
if he lose his soule ” (Mark viii. 36). 

The full import of Othello’s speech depends on the fact that “ world,” 
here as elsewhere in the tragedy, develops traditional meanings con- 
sonant with the idea of possessing as a characterizing state. The world 
properly to be contrasted with a symbol of spiritual riches, wisdom, 
and faith—and contrasted the more tensely by Renaissance men more 
deeply invested than their medieval ancestors in the uses of the world 
—is that “world” which is “overcome” by “faith” (1 John v. 4). 
It is the world spiritually forsaken by Christians at baptism “ whose 
riches and pleasures doth so intangle men,” that they “embrace the 
frail and transitory things of this world, and utterly neglect the con- 
stant and immortal treasures.” ** It is that “world” which pro- 
verbially “is nought,” “ The friendship ” whereof “is ennemitie with 
God.” *° 

Indeed, it is specifically to the light of this world that the monstrous 
plan engendered in Iago’s mind at the end of Act I was realiy to be 
brought forth : 


I have’t! It is engend’red! Hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light. (I. iii. 409-410) 


The poetic emphasis is on the image drawn from physical conception 
and in the only apparent contradiction between “ night ” and “ light ”: 
the idea that diabolic power and darkness must be the agencies to 
bring forth Iago the night-scene plotter’s deadly plan into the light 
of actuality, and that it is only in “ the world’s light ” that it can be 


** See G. Wilson Knight, The Wheel of Fire (London, 1930), pp. 108-109. 

See Thomas Becon, The Catechism, ed. Rev. John Ayre for the Parker 
Society (Cambridge, 1844), pp. 151; 184. 

** Morris P. Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs, in England in the Sia- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Ann Arbor, 1950), W899; and The Table 
in The New Testament. ... A facsimile reprint of the celebrated Genevan 
Testament, M.D. LVII. (London, n.d.), fol. 453", based on James iv. 4. 
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viable, go hand in hand ; for “ the world’s light,” appropriately enough, 
is (in one sense) itself darkness. I mean that “ darkenesse of this 
world ” (Eph. vi. 12) which men prefer, in their unregenerate acts 
of will, to the Light of the World—that Satanic “night” in which 
those “ princes of . . . spirituall wickednesse ” the Christian is warned 
he must struggle against have rule through the culpable weakness and 
error of men. 

The devil reigns in the world because the world is nothing else than darkness, 
Hence it follows, that the corruption of the world gives way to the kingdom 
of the devil; for he could not reside in a pure and upright creature of God, 
but all arises from the sinfulness of men.** 


Not only “ Hell” but that “ night ” whereby men “haue . . . fellow- 
ship with the vnfruitfull workes of darknesse ” will be necessary if 
Iago’s monstrous conception is to thrive. 


Let no man deceive you with vaine words: for, for such things commeth the 
wrath of God upon the children of disobedience. 

Be not therefore companions with them. 

For ye were once darkenesse, but are now light in the Lord: walke as children 


of light. (Eph. v. 11; 6-8) 


One immediately realizes that these concepts and images are essen- 
tial to the niceness of the partly comic dramatic contrast created by 
Shakespeare through Emilia and Desdemona’s different literalisms in 
the Willow Scene. 


Des. Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the world? 


Emil. Why, would not you? 
Des. No, by this heavenly light! 


Emil. Nor I neither by this heavenly light. 
I might do’t as well i’ th’ dark. (IV. iii. 64-67) 


But elsewhere in the play too there are other uses of the word “ world” 
whose Shakespearean significances grow from, and therefore cannot 
be appreciated without, the Christian vision of a “world” whose 


—~>— 


essential characteristics are its distance from the presence, protection, | 


and will of God through spiritual blindness and lifelessness, its aban- 
donment to temporality, and to deceit, injustice, cruelty, strife. “A 
mad World, my masters ” ** and a deceitful and murderously treacher- 


1 John Calvin, Commentaries on the Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the 
Galatians and Ephesians, trans. William Pringle (Edinburgh, 1854), p. 336, 
on Eph. vi. 12. 

17 Tilley, W880. 
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ous one. We are expected to detect an irony, not only in the situation 
but also in the very mention of the word “ world,” when Iago assures 
Roderigo that, provided he really has “ purpose, courage, and valour ” 
to show “this night,” the device the villain has to propose for the 
winning of Desdemona is fool-proof: “ If thou the next night follow- 
ing enjoy not Desdemona, take me from this world with treachery 
and devise engines for my life” (IV. ii. 216-223). And again, later, 
when the “ brother ”-in-arms who has maimed him concernedly inter- 
rogates the wounded Cassio about the “ dear friend ” he has just mur- 
dered “i’ th’ dark”: 


Iago. He that lies slain here, Cassio, 
Was my dear friend. What malice was between you? 
Cas. None in the world; nor do I know the man. (V.i.71; 63; 101-103) 


But the world is treacherous not only because it can hurt with vio- 
lence the men who live in it, but because it can subvert, corrupt, and 
deprave them by making them live on its terms. It weaves a web of 
its riches, values, and beliefs around a man, tempting him through 
involvement of his pride and corrupt will to be careless of eternal 
gocds when any occasion occurs to test his obedience to divine law. 
“He that trusts to the World” (says the Elizabethan proverb) “ is 
sure to be deceived.”** A man trusts to the World by putting 
“Affiance” not “in God” but “in mans policie or helpe ” °— 
assuming the sufficiency of human strength, judgment, and will, and 
following the traditions of men instead of the commandments of God. 
He is deceived because, instead of concerning himself with the assured 
stability of those things pertaining to his faith, he allows himself to 
be led by “ The blindness in which the world sleepeth, although the 
night be past.” °° He is finally corrupted because he trusts in values 
which authorize the desirability of those goods that corrupt will seeks— 
and they are only seeming goods whose very possession condemns him. 
It is not the least irony of a play taut with irony that Othello—whom 
Iago disdainfully calls an “erring barbarian ” (I. iii. 363)—falls to 
barbarism by giving himself over to certain “social” modes of per- 
ception, evaluation, and action “natural” to this world. Here men 
trade the health, life, and true possessions of their souls out of fear 

18 Ibid., W871. 

* The Holy Bible [Bishops’] (London, 1588), marginal note at Isaiah viii. 11. 


* See Edwin Sandys, Sermons, ed. Rev. John Ayre for the Parker Society 
(Cambridge, 1841), p. 208. 
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for “Good name” which can be made to appear too literally, and 
too destructively, “the immediate jewel of their souls”; here men 
call honor not that “which is praised of God” but that “which is 
given of an ungodly person, for an ungodly person, for a dishonest 
thing.” ** Here men call vindictively restored pride, self-respect ; and 
here the “ much chang’d ” Othello will stand, literally unseeing in the 
dark, calling treachery “brave” (V. i. 31). It is a world full of 
apparent rewards for error, dishonesty, and injustice; so inverted, so 
“turn’d . . . the seamy side without ” that to be direct and honest 
in it is not safe, and seemingly not wise. “The World is so much 


Knave, that it holds Honesty to be a Vice and a Folly.” ** 
22See Thomas Fuller, Gnomologia: Adagies and Proverbs (London, 1732), 
p. 209, item 4843. 
Iago. O wretched fool, 
That liv’st to make thine honesty a vice! 
O monstrous world! Take note, take note, O world, 
To be direct and honest is not safe. 
I thank you for this profit; and from hence 
I’ll love no friend, sith love breeds such offence. 
Oth. Nay, stay, thou shouldst be honest. 
Iago. I should be wise; for honesty’s a fool 
And loses that it works for. (III. iii. 375-383) 


The ironies here double back on themselves because Iago says what 
he really thinks, as, with the pained shock and disgust of the dis- 
illusioned good man, he gives the world fair warning of what the 
world knows all too well; and thereby he announces both the values 
Othello is violating and the ones he is conforming to under the mask 
of his standards. The hero’s next lines sustain (albeit unconsciously) 
this same ironic mode. 
Oth. By the world, 

I think my wife be honest, and think she is not; 

I think that thou art just, and think thou art not. 

I’ll have some proof. Her name, that was as fresh 

As Dian’s visage, is now begrim’d and black 

As mine own face. (383-388) 


In effect, Othello is not just swearing by some “world” as hugely 
real and certain as his own anguished perplexity, but by that “ world” 
trust in which is the very ground of his uncertainty, that world where 


*1 Myles Coverdale, “ Erasmus Enchiridion,” in Writings and Translations, 
ed. Rev. George Pearson for the Parker Society (Cambridge, 1844), p. 525. 
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Iago is assumed by all to be “honest,” and even noble men are all 
too often condemnably deceived by that which is not. The same 
world will in a moment help the hero to resolve his doubt and de- 
termine how he will react to the vain “ truth” he thus discovers. “ He 
beleeveth not that he erreth in vanity: therefore vanity shall be his 
change ” (Job xv. 31).** At the end of this scene, it is exactly to 
display the fact that he has taken “mens precepts ” for “ doctrines ” 
(Matt. xv. 9) that he is shown kneeling to swear, in what he supposes 
“the due reverence of a sacred vow,” his devotion to the “ tyrannous 
hate” he has enthroned in his heart. Of course the moment in the 
play parallel to this illuminates by way of contrast the theme we 
have been considering: it is when Desdemona kneels to vow “ by this 
light of heaven ” that she has not violated, and will not violate, the 
innocency and constant fidelity of her love for “the world’s mass of 
vanity ” (IV. ii. 150-164). 

That aspect of the temptation of the world especially pertinent to 

the chrysolite passage concerns the fact that men come to be exposed 
to its perils through being, inescapably, the possessors of its goods: 
status, repute, material wealth, friends, wives—all goods to be used, 
all goods readily to be surrendered for the sake of higher goods, the 
gifts of the spirit, in comparison with which they are ultimately vain. 
Elizabethans were familiar with the admonition: “. . . they which 
have wives, be as though they had none: ... And they that vse the 
world, as though they vsed it not” (1 Cor. vii. 29, 31). For the 
typical ideal view, still, was to regard such possession as stewardship 
and trial in which a man had to be prepared both to care and not 
to care. 
... God hath not only enriched him with the goods of this world, that he 
should be the lord and owner of them, but also to tempt, try, and prove him, 
whether he will use them rightly and truly, according to his holy will, or 
rather suffer himself to be overcome with the inordinate and unlawful desire 
and detaining of them.** 


The fundamental doctrines regarding the use and abuse of the world 
and its “creatures” underlie (for one thing) a much profounder 
irony than is usually perceived in the conflicted Othello’s cry as he 


*°The marginal note in the Geneva, 1560 Bible interprets: “He standeth 
so in his owne conceite, that he wil giue no place to good counsel, Therefore 
his owne pride shal bring him to destruction.” 

** Becon, p. 188. 
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anguishes over the honorable necessity of destroying his unfaithful 
wife: “ O the world hath not a sweeter creature!” (IV. ii. 194-195) 25 
Their very basic pre-critical significance for the tragedy as a whole 
could be adequately demonstrated only in the context of a more exten- 
sive treatment than is feasible here, first, of the important theme of 
patience in the play; and second, of the coherent dramatic treatment 
of Desdemona as a possession variously lost or had or sought for 
(Brabantio’s “jewel,” “half [his] soul,” the ambiguous object of 
Roderigo’s “ hopes,” Othello’s “ full fortune,” and his “ soul’s joy”), 
Yet perhaps that significance can be at least suggested by returning 
to the late, mainly recapitulatory, speech before us, whose burden is 
that because of Othello’s love, Desdemona was herself the “ world” 
that “ heaven ” had made for him, had “ enriched him with.” Othello’s 
possessing (as the verb “sold” in part insists), has here as elsewhere 
an unideal proprietary cast which reveals his love to be something less 
than selfless and incorruptible. The ironic basis of the passage is that 
the hero has lost the true Desdemona, and the value which she inear- 
nated and which the chrysolite symbolizes, because of his own infidelity, 
his own “ inordinate desire and detaining of ” her as possession. He 
has indeed loved her more than the world; but it has been his very 
possessiveness that has led him to find the falseness of his “ world,” 
and to descend, uncomprehending, to baseness, in rising through a 
sublime delusion to the moral necessity of sacrificing that “ world.” 


The Johns Hopkins University LAWRENCE J. ROSS 


2°Qn the basic concept of the “use” and “abuse” of God’s gifts, see 
Augustine, Christian Instruction, I.4.4, in Writings, vol. 4, trans. John J. 
Gavigan, The Fathers of the Church (New York, 1947), pp. 29-30. For a 
concise account of doctrine with reference to “lust’s abuse” (Venus and 
Adonis, 1. 792), see Robert P. Miller, “ Venus, Adonis, and the Horses,” ELH, 
19 (1952), pp. 260ff.; on “use” and “abuse” in marriage, see William 
Tyndale, Doctrinal Treatises, ed. Rev. Henry Walter for the Parker Society 


(Cambridge, 1848), p. 254. 
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The Sea of Matter in Paradise Lost 


Repeatedly in the course of describing the realm of Chaos and Old 
Night, Milton employs the image of the sea. In Book II, Satan’s first 
glimpse of chaos reveals “a dark / Illimitable Ocean without bound ” 
(891-2).* Through this realm he makes a “ Voyage” (919) carried 
on by means of “ Oar and Sail” (942), and reaching the limits of 
chaos, he 


Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light 
And like a weather-beaten Vessel holds 
Gladly the Port, though Shrouds and Tackle torn (1042-4). 


Similar imagery occurs in later books. Christ, coming forth from 
heaven to create the world, is faced with an “ Abyss / Outrageous as 
a Sea” (VII. 211-2) whose troubled “ waves ” (216) must be ordered 
and calmed. Finally, in Book X, Sin and Death, coming forth from 
hell to create the infamous bridge over chaos to the world, are at first 
buffetted “as in a raging Sea” (286). Clearly the image of the sea 
is not casually or coincidentally introduced, but it is likely to puzzle 
the reader who notices that Milton’s chaos is unmistakably pre- 
elemental; there is no water—qua water—in it: 


neither Sea, nor Shore, nor Air, nor Fire, 
But all these in thir pregnant causes mixt 
Confus’dly (II. 912-4). 


One critic resolves the difficulty by attributing moral significance to 
the metaphor. Believing that Milton’s space is everywhere “ the vehicle 
of imperfection and pain,” he suggests that we view chaos as the great 
sea of Fortune, well-known for its restless waves of mutability.2, Now 
to move from chaotic flux to mutable Fortune admittedly requires no 
more than one short step, but that step, I believe, is one that Milton 
did not need to take. Precedents of two kinds made Fortuna un- 
necessary. 

The first of these was the interpreted meaning of the creative acts 
described in Genesis. As we know, the earth which God created in the 


Quotations are from Paradist Lost, ed. Merritt Y. Hughes (New York, 
1935). 

* Jackson I. Cope, “ Time and Space as Miltonic Symbol,” ELH, xxvi (1959), 
501. For the sea of Fortune, see Howard Patch, The Goddess Fortuna (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 101-7. 
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beginning was void and without form. According to many commenta- 
tors this formless earth was also synonymous with the deep over which 
lay darkness and with the waters upon the face of which the Spirit 
of God once moved (Gen. i. 2). And all three were often referred to 
chaos. “ Moses used three words,” writes Arnold Williams in para- 
phrase of Pereius, “ earth, waters, and deep for the same thing, the 
rude matter which later became the earth as we know it.”* Colet’s 
Letters to Radulphus on the Mosaic Account of Creation set forth a 
similar view and elaborate upon the significance of water: 


You remember, Ralph, that I said, in my previous letter that the nature of 
matter was fluid, in ceaseless flux and motion, and with difficulty kept in 
bounds by form; so opposed is it by its own nature to consistence and sta- 
bility. On account of this variable condition and tendency, Moses would have 
it denoted by the name of waters. For waters are ever in a flux, and submit 
to no limitation.‘ 


These gleanings from the Bible might well have been enough to 
explain Milton’s chaotic sea, but as it happens there is more explicit— 
though less commonplace—warrant in the philosophic tradition. Thales 
had derived all from a primordial water, and Heraclitus had main- 
tained that “all things flow” (advra pei). These opinions were per- 
haps responsible for the imagery of one section in the cosmological 
myth recounted by Plato’s Politicus. The Eleatic Stranger tells 
Socrates that at times God, the divine “helmsman,” drops the 
“tiller ” of the world. For a time the universe sails on in its “ accus- 
tomed course,” but infected with the “harshness and injustice ” in- 
herent in the “ primeval nature ” of its “ material element,” it slowly 
degenerates into “the ancient condition of disorder.” At length, 
“ fearing that [the world] might founder in the tempest of confusion 
and sink in the boundless sea of diversity,” the helmsman returns and 
all is well.® Plato’s myth no more than implies a sea of matter. A 
fragment from Numenius, fortunately preserved by Eusebius in the 
Praeparatio evangelica, raises the implication to the level of explicit 
statement: like a helmsman who steers his course by means of the 


* The Common Expositor (Chapel Hill, 1948), p. 51 (pp. 47-52 summarize 
typical views). See also F. E. Robbins, The Hexaemeral Literature (Chicago, 
1912), pp. 38, 68, 76. 

*Ioannis Coleti Opuscula quaedam theologica, ed. and tr. J. H. Lupton 
(London, 1876), pp. 10-1. 

5 Politicus, 269C ff. 
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stars, the demiurge directs the ship of the world through the sea of 
chaos by means of the eternal ideas.® 

Clearly, I think, Numenius had his eye upon the Politicus, but he 
may also have taken a hint from the comparison in the Timaeus of 
man’s body to a mighty “river” (43B). Chalcidius, at least, makes 
frequent use of the “stream” in his discussion of matter; Proclus 
identifies the river not with “the human body alone,” but with “the 
whole of generation, with which we are externally surrounded, through 
its rapid, impetuous, and unstable flux”; and Plotinus remarks that 
the Forms pass through Matter “leaving no cleavage, as through 
water.”* Perhaps from images like these, Paracelsus derived the 
“humid vapour ” and “ water” which for him constituted “the matter 
of chaos.” * And almost certainly from Platonic sources came the 
metaphors of Henry More. The Conjectura Cabbalistica informs us 
that the first creative act produced purely spiritual orders; then came 
matter : 
It was of little worth, till greater polishings were bestowed upon it, and 


[God’s] Wisdom had contrived it to fitting uses, being nothing as yet but a 
boundless Ocean of rude divisible Matter.® 


These images permit us to see that the chaotic ocean in Paradise 
Lost, perhaps a vehicle of imperfection and pain, is probably not 
related to Fortune’s waves. Rather, it represents an ancient way of 
characterizing what Colet called “the unstable and ever-shifting nature 
of matter.” Nor does the existence of this sea depend upon such 
things as water and salt. Here—as, indeed, throughout Paradise 
Lost—Milton o’ersteps the bounds of literal truth to render palpable 
and sensible that which “ surmounts the reach of human sense.” And 
in this case, as was his custom, he chose a traditional image as the 
means. 


The University of California, Davis A. B. CHAMBERS 


* Praep. evang., XI. 18: KuBepynrns pév mov év péow meddyer Popotuevos irép 
mrndariwy ipitvyos rois olake Sudiver thy vaiy épetouevos, upara 5é adrov Kal vos 
eb0d rov aldépos tvyrérara: mpds Ta perdpora . . . oTw Kal 6 Snucovpyds Thy An», 
Tov wHnre Siaxpovoar, unre dmromhayxXOjva airyny, apuovia ~vvdnoduevos, abros pev 
imép rairns lSpurat, olov brép veds éwi Oararrns, THs HAns: Thy dpuoviay Se iOiver 
tais ldéars olaxifwy. . . . 

*Chaleidius, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria, paragraphs 244, 325, 353; 
The Commentaries of Proclus on the Timaeus, tr. Thomas Taylor (London, 
1820), 11, 440; Plotinus, Enneads, ITI. vi. 7. 

’The Hermetic and Alchemical Works, tr. A. E. Waite (London, 1894), 
I, 295. 

*Conjectura Cabbalistica (London, 1713), p. 13. 
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The “ Begetting”’ and the Exaltation of the Son 


The theological relationship between God’s two pronouncements 
honoring the Son has not yet been clearly set forth in the studies of 
Paradise Lost. One of the decrees, among the most cryptic passages 
in Milton’s poetry, takes place before the foundation of the world. 
God says peremptorily, 

This day I have begot whom I declare 
My onely Son, and on this holy Hill 


Him have anointed, whom ye now behold 
At my right hand; your Head I him appoint. (V. 603-606) 


The other occurs later in the history though earlier in the poem. 
After foreseeing that mankind will fall, accepting the offer of the 
Son to pay the rigid satisfaction, and ordaining the incarnation, God, 
as the Argument to Book III puts it, “ pronounces his exaltation 
above all Names in Heaven and Earth.” Christ, exalted after his 
humiliation, shall reign “ Anointed universal King.” 


. all Power 
I give thee, reign for ever, and assume 
Thy Merits; under thee as Head Supream 
Thrones, Princedoms, Powers, Dominions I reduce. 
(III. 317-320) 


Allan H. Gilbert intimates that, since Milton wished to make Book 
III “a complete theological picture, and did not pause to consider 
whether other parts of the poem... presented the same facts in 
similar fashion,” the two divine pronouncements duplicate each other.’ 
Sir Herbert Grierson, without referring to the passage in Book III 
concerning the exaltation, reaches the conclusion that “ the exaltation 
of the Son above the angels ” is at once the subject of the “ apparently 
capricious ” decree in Book V and the cause of Satan’s rebellion.’ 
Other commentators, sometimes less patiently than Gilbert, find Milton 
nodding. Still others ignore the difficulty of the two similar speeches 
or themselves confound the meanings of the two, as I believe that 
Grierson does.* I wish to show that the decrees are consistent and, 


1 On the Composition of “ Paradise Lost” (Chapel Hill, 1947), p. 114. 

® Milton and Wordsworth (London, 1956), p. 99. Lectures delivered in 1936. 

* Arthur Sewell, A Study in Milton’s Christian Doctrine (Oxford, 1939), 
p. 90: “The Son is ‘begotten’ and anointed, not only as mediator between 
God and Man, but also as head of all the hierarchies of angels.” John Peter, 
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insofar as God acts in time, distinct, and that their relationship is 
providential: the one makes possible the other. By the anointing on 
that day in Heaven’s great year, the Son of course becomes literally 
Christ and Messiah, and the “ begetting ” makes him a king. He is 
thus already enthroned in Book III when God supplies the oppor- 
tunity of his offering to use this position to become mankind’s Re- 
deemer. Technically, the decree at which Satan takes umbrage does 
not mark the exaltation. Maurice Kelley properly raises the objection 
that the exaltation was an event involving the incarnate Christ. 
Kelley, however, takes the placement of the decree in Book V before 
the fall of the angels to be an accommodation of theology to poetry 
and does not investigate the possible overlapping of what seem to most 
critics to be two exaltations of the Son. Yet he shows by citing 
Milton’s texts the “special and intimate relationship ” existing be- 
tween Paradise Lost V, 603-606, and “ those portions of De doctrina 
that describe the kingly office of Christ the mediator.” He does not 
quite take that intimate relationship back into the poem but nearly 
does so when he says that Milton “ preponed to a period before the 
foundation of the world certain dogmatic matters connected with the 
accession of Christ to the mediatorial office of king.”* In the poem 
these very matters are what cause the evil in the creation to manifest 
itself; yet they will serve to redeem the faithful from the human 
effects of that same evil. Book III, 303-320, does not duplicate, but 
providentially fulfills, Book V, 603-606. 


Grierson derives his interpretation of “begot” (V. 603) from 
Milton’s remark that “the Father is said to have begotten the Son 
in a double sense, the one literal, with reference to the production of 
the Son, the other metaphorical, with reference to his exaltation.” ® 


A Critique of “ Paradise Lost” (New York, 1960), p. 66: God is appointing 
his Son as ruler of the angels then and there. . . . But two books later on, 
or about three weeks earlier . .. he seems, in so far as his statement is 
intelligible at all, to be doing the very same thing.” J. B. Broadbent, Some 
Graver Subject (London, 1960), p. 223: “Satan’s immediate motive for sin, 
the ‘begetting’ of the Son, is ambiguous, vague ... and confused by the 
ceremony after the war in time but before it in the poem when the Son 
assumes the office of Redeemer.” J. S. Diekhoff, Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” 
(New York, 1946), p. 80, though he finds apparent contradiction, distinguishes 
the speech in Book III by the facts that the Son has now demonstrated his 
merit and is exalted not only as God but as Man. Cf. William Empson, 
“Milton’s God: Heaven’s Awful Monarch,” The Listener, July 21, 1960, p. 112. 

*This Great Argument (Princeton, 1941), pp. 94-106. 

5 De Doctrina Christiana, ed. with the trans. of C. R. Sumner by J. H. 
Hanford and W. H. Dunn, The Works of John Milton (New York, 1933), 
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Milton, however, uses the term “ exaltation ” (exaltatio) consistently 
in the treatise with reference to an event which cannot occur until 
after the incarnation. His definition is explicit: 


The humiliation of Christ was succeeded by his exaltation. The exaltation 
of Christ is that by which, having triumphed over death, and laid aside the 
form of a servant, he was exalted by God the Father to a state of immor- ? 
tality and of the highest glory, partly by his own merits, partly by the gift 
of the Father, for the benefit of mankind; wherefore he rose again from the 
dead, ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God.* 
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This is manifestly the event foreseen in Paradise Lost III, 303-320, 
The equivocal “begot” is lacking there, “exalt” designates the 
raising of Christ consequent upon “thy Humiliation,” and “ exalta- 
tion” is the term in the Argument. Thus Milton’s definition suff- 
ciently accounts for what God foretells in Book III, 303-320. The 
words cited by Grierson, then, are not directly applicable to the decree 
in Book V, whose sense might yet be “ literal, with reference to the 
production of the Son.” ) 
God’s decree “This day I have begot whom I declare / My onely | 
Son, and on this holy Hill / Him have anointed . . .” stems from 
Psalms ii, 6-7, which also offers Milton in the treatise his chief Scrip- 
tural reference for this same special decree. In this context, “ beget” 
(gignere) can mean to Milton simply the making of the Son into a 
king: “ genuisse Deus, id est, regem creasse Filium ex Psalmo secundo 
intelligetur, v. 6, 7.”* This constituting as king is distinct from the 
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xiv, 181. But ef. p. 191: “ But since throughout Scripture the Son is never 
said to be begotten, except, as above, in a metaphorical sense . . .” ete. 

®* Works, xv, 309, 311. (Orthography normalized). The term seems to be 
used in a non-technical sense after Christ, already “ King / By Sacred Unction,” 
is told to end the war: “this I my Glorie account, / My exaltation, and my 
whole delight .. .” (P.L. v1, 726-727). 

? Works, xtv, 184. See Gilbert, “ The Theological Basis of Satan’s Rebellion } 
and the Function of Abdiel in Paradise Lost, MP xu (1942), 19-42. The 
margin of the King James version, Gilbert notes, has opposite Psalms ii. 6 
“ anointed my King.” A remark by Milton ( Works, xiv, 185) shows his ability | 
to think of the generation, kingly role, and resurrection of the Son as dis- | 
tinct though all signified by ‘ begot’: Scripture, especially the second Psalm, 
he says, shows “ that however the generation of the Son may have taken place, 
it arose from no natural necessity . . . but was no less owing to the decree 
and will of the Father than his priesthood or kingly power, or his resusci- 
tation from the dead.” The kingly function of Christ is discussed in Works, } t 
XV, 297-303, just before the sections dealing with the humiliation and exalta- 6 
tion. Psalms ii. 6 is the first authority here, but Milton does not date the | ‘i 
assumption of kingship in relation to the actual discharging of the media- 
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exaltation but nonetheless a necessary element of Christ’s mediatorial 
tl function. Nothing that I can discover in De Doctrina sets the anointing 

of the Son as king, by which of course he becomes Christ and Messiah, 
necessarily in Gospel times. In Paradise Lost, this much of the 


na machinery of man’s salvation is located before the fall of the angels, 
- }? and Milton’s poetical fiction at this point extends no further than to 
ift establish the anointing of the Son as the motive for Satan’s apostasy. 
he The decree in Book V is less capricious than ironical in its bearing 

' upon Satan’s disobedience and providential with respect to that of man. 
0. Acts xiii. 32-33 links the decree of Psalms ii with the resurrection. 
. Hebrews i. 5-6 similarly draws a parallel between the old decree of 
. the psalm and the later worship of Christ by the angels when the 


;. Father shall have brought his firstbegotten “into the world,” that is 
after the incarnation. “Glorify thou me with thine own self,” reads 


" John xvii. 5, “with the glory that I had with thee before the world 
" was.” This re-glorification is what the decree of Book III ordains, 
) and the Son’s original glory came, before the world was, through the 

| decree of Book V. Milton supports his assertion of the exaltation 
: almost wholly by citing the New Testament and does not cite Psalms 
| ii. at all in connection with it. Masson lists twelve Scriptural texts 
i of which he finds Book III, 317-343, to be a metrical coagulation ; 
. all but one are from the New Testament, and none of the seven texts, 
. beginning with Psalms ii. 6-7, which he finds to lie behind Book V, 
. | 602-609, is also responsible for the phrasing of the decree of the 
exaltation. This in itself is evidence that Milton was not absent- 

‘ mindedly “ presenting the same facts” in the two passages of the 
epic, although the original decree is colored by anticipatory phrasing 

“ from St. Paul on Christ’s glory. As in the Testaments themselves, 
y so in Paradise Lost, the old decree survives in the new, which com- 
7 plements it. It is true, as Grierson points out, that Milton refers the 
e exaltation of the Son above the angels to Hebrews i. 5, where Paul 
cites Psalms ii. 7. Milton does so because the exaltation could not 
have occurred as it did unless God had at one time said, “ Thou art 

' my Son, this day have I begotten thee.” But Grierson is incorrect in 
asserting that it is “to this ‘exaltation’ that Raphael refers in the 


torial office. The special decree concerning the Son dramatized in P.L. v, 
603 ff. he introduces very briefly, calling it “omnium primum ac prestan- 
tissimum ” but not raising the question of what it means. 

®’ Works, xv, 309-315. 
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scene with which the poem chronologically begins, and it is against 
this which Satan rebels.” 
In Book III, as a consequence of the decree in Book V, Christ or 
Messiah is already 
Thron’d in highest bliss 
Equal to God, and equally enjoying 
God-like fruition.® (III. 305-307 ) 


God’s meaning in Book ITI, 303 ff., is that “ by descending to assume / 
Mans Nature ” Christ will not cease to be King; rather, as God puts 
it, “thy Humiliation shall exalt / With thee thy Manhood also to 
this throne.” All knees shall bow to the anointed king much as before, 
but now with the new role of judge he shall sit incarnate, still king 
of the hierarchies of Heaven when he is both God and Man. 

Kelley’s phrase “the mediatorial office of king” is perhaps mis- 
leading because it implies that for Milton the kingship cannot exist 
apart from and before the assumption of the mediatorial office. Tradi- 
tionally, as Arnold Williams shows, Satan’s motive from envy had been 
of the incarnate Christ.'° This was anachronistic in Milton’s theology 
because Christ was not incarnate until after Satan’s fall. By occa- 
sioning Satan’s rebellion with a decree simply of the Son’s kingship, 
identical with the first of God’s special decrees discussed in the 
treatise, Milton avoids this difficulty. The decree motivates Satan, 
although only when interpreted through pride does it constitute a 
motive for apostasy. As for angels minded like Abdiel, “. . . all 
honour to him done / Returns our own” (V. 844-845). The later 
exaltation of Christ ordained in Book ITI is the ultimate justification 
of his kingship. The “ begetting ” of Christ, then, which is the moti- 
vating impulse of the epic, bears a special and intimate relationship 
not only to sections of the treatise on the mediatorial office but in 
exactly the same way to Christ’s exaltation to that office in the poem 
and therefore to the assertion of God’s providence and to the justifica- 
tion of his ways to men. 


University of Michigan EDMUND CREETH 


*Empson, loc. cit., p. 112, writes that God is “not merely saying that 
Christ will be allowed to come back to the seat he has already. . . .” But it 
is difficult to accept Empson’s larger idea that here “God is giving away 
his own throne to mankind.” 

1°“ The Motivation of Satan’s Rebellion in Paradise Lost,” SP xim (1945), 
253-268. 
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Over-Emphasis in Paradise Regained 


Professor Louis Martz’s interesting discussion of Paradise Regained 
(in ELH September 1960) takes as its natural starting-point the 
poem’s style. ‘The Meditative Combat’ which Mr. Martz then traces 
in the poem is a plausible extension of the clash between the two styles 
in the poem, Christ’s and Satan’s. We see “that middle, georgic style 
which represents the way of temperance struggling against self-indul- 
gence of an elaborate style.” And Mr. Martz is explicit about the 
properties of ‘the muted, chastened style’: ‘The firm and quiet 
manner of these lines | I. 455-64], dignified, yet modest, is representa- 
tive of the ground-style laid down in Book I.’ Now it would evidently 
be silly to deny that parts of Paradise Regained are written in a 
“muted, chastened style.” But it can equally well be said that parts 
of it are written in a curiously over-emphatic style; and that it is 
very hard to see how Mr. Martz’s discussion would be able to digest 
such passages. 

One is indeed accepting Mr. Martz’s position if one insists that the 
really worrying thing about the repetitious, over-emphatic style is that 
it is so often put into the mouth of God or of Christ. If Satan is 
over-emphatic, a defence (on the lines of Mr. Martz’s argument) is 
open on dramatic grounds. But one of the main points of the poem 
is to contrast the restless temptation by Satan with the massive 
simplicity and singleness of Christ. Satan’s arguments may well 
depend for their power on nothing more than “what I tell you three 
times is true”; but the corollary is that Christ should say things only 
once. Yet the following instances are all taken from just one of his 
replies to Satan (I. 411-435). 

First, Christ insists that Satan is “a poor miserable captive thrall.” 
But how can a thrall be anything but captive, since that is what the 
word means? And though poor and miserable are not exact synonyms, 
that is mainly because there aren’t in the end any exact synonyms. 
Yet wasteful writing certainly exists; and it can be suggested that 
poor and miserable duplicate too much of each other. Christ then tells 


Satan that 
the happy place 
Imparts to thee no happiness, no joy. 


But is any distinction being made between happiness and joy? If so, 
it is impossible to discover it; and if not, the style hardly presents a 
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mind (in Mr. Martz’s words) ‘tense, alert, watching any tendency 
toward elaboration.’ Later in the same speech Christ attacks Satan 
as a liar: “ For lying is thy sustenance, thy food.” But what is the 
difference here between sustenance and food? “What have been thy 
answers,” Christ asks, 


what but dark 
Ambiguous and with double sense deluding. 


Yet if they were ambiguous, it is hardly necessary to tell us that they 
had a ‘double sense —they couldn’t do otherwise. 

Of course many of these phrases are pointed enough, in a way; but 
they are pointed like so much of Milton’s prose. They are rhetorical 
in the bad sense, where emphasis is to do the work of precision. They 
are in fact the phrases of a politician, making sure that he is under- 
stood by the meanest capabilities and that he impresses them. “ For 
lying is thy sustenance, thy food”—that is like a Prime Minister 
who has to talk of “the United States, our ally and partner, bound 
to us with ties of friendship and amity.” The point is crucial; not 
only because such lines are badly written, but because (as Mr. Martz 
insists) the struggle between Christ and Satan is a struggle between 
“that middle, georgic style which represents the way of temperance” 
and the “self-indulgence of an elaborate style.” There is certainly 
more than one way of being self-indulgent, and of being elaborate; 
Christ eschews some of the forms of self-indulgent elaboration, but 
not all. 

Certainly “Tempt not the Lord thy God” (IV. 561) has just the 
monolithic strength and simplicity which Milton sums up in the 
image of Satan against Christ as “ surging waves against a solid rock” 
(IV. 18). But then it is a very different matter with ‘ For lying is 
thy sustenance, thy food.’ 

There is the same difficulty when Christ later asks 


And what the people but a herd confus’d, 
A miscellaneous rabble... (III. 49-50) 


The usual objection to this, and it is a powerful one, is that the speech 
is harsh, intolerant, and unChristlike. And one can arrive at the 
same objection by a different route by asking simply whether “ mis- 
cellaneous rabble” is doing anything other than thump again on the 
same note as “herd confus’d.” Or take the lines in which Christ 
attacks those who do not thank God, but who render 
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Contempt instead, dishonour, obloquy? 
Hard recompence, unsutable return 
For so much good, so much beneficence. 

But why should man seek glory? who of his own 

Hath nothing, and to whom nothing belongs 

But condemnation, ignominy, and shame? (III. 131-6) 


But the “hard recompence” is the “unsutable return,” just as the 
“so much good” is the “so much beneficence.” Far from getting, 
as we do when Milton’s verse is really working, two for the price of 
one, we are being fobbed off with one for the price of two. Man, we 
are told, “ of his own hath nothing,” and so it is not much of a surprise 
to be told that nothing belongs to him. Or rather, all he has is 
‘ignominy and shame,’ as if they were two things not one. Christ is 
protesting too much. 

But this sort of over-emphasis is not limited to Christ. So God 
the Father mentions Job’s victory—Job 


Whose constant perseverance overcame 
Whate’re his cruel malice could invent (I. 148-9) 


But perseverance virtually includes constant, just as malice virtually 
includes cruel. There is a depressingly roundabout indirection even in 
the narrative parts of the poem, so that when Satan speaks to Christ 
we are told that he ‘with words thus utt’red spake’ (I. 320). What- 
ever appeals may be made to classical formulae, it remains a fact that 
he could hardly have spoken without words, and he would not have 
spoken them if he hadn’t uttered them. One remembers Dr. Johnson’s 
brilliantly devastating comment on Gray’s poems: “ He has a kind of 
strutting dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe.” 
Or take these lines of narrative: 


With that 
Both Table and Provision vanish’d quite 
With sound of Harpies wings, and Talons heard (II. 401-3) 


“With sound of Harpies wings, and Talons heard”—what is that 
limp heard doing there? It blurs the swift vanishing, and adds 
absolutely nothing to the meaning. And what are we to make of the 
feeble and meaningless repetition when Satan says to Christ: 


Thy Counsel would be as the Oracle 
Urim and Thummim, those oraculous gems 
On Aaron’s breast. (IIT. 13-15) 





That an oracle should be oraculous is about the limit of the revelation 
vouchsafed by this sort of writing. It is the same sort of revelation 
which speaks of a “barren desert fountainless and dry,” where desert 
includes two of the other words already, leaving us only the fine 
“ fountainless.” 

But perhaps the least satisfactory of such passages are those when 
Milton is using this as a sort of bullying in order to see that Satan 
comes out badly. The third Book begins: 


So spake the Son of God, and Satan stood 
A while as mute confounded what to say, 
What to reply, confuted and convine’t 

Of his weak arguing, and fallacious drift. 


If Satan was “confounded what to say,” we know without being told 
that he was “mute.” And “what to reply” adds nothing to “what 
to say,” except the utterly misleading impression that Satan might 
perhaps occasionally speak in the poem to someone other than Christ. 
And to all intents and purposes, the “ weak arguing ” is the “ fallacious 
drift.” At least, no relevant distinctions seem to be being made. 

“Firm and quiet,” “dignified, yet modest”: can such passages 
really adequately embody the temperate ideal which Mr. Martz thinks 
is fully achieved in the poem? Such passages are not gaudy, but over- 
emphatic repetition can be another form of self-indulgent elaboration. 
It may be—though that is another point—that Mr. Martz is rather 
optimistic about the syntax too. “ As the opening lines prophesy, the 
syntax will tend to display the normal, supple, easy movement of an 
educated mind.” What is normal, supple or easy about “ Me worse 
than wet thou find’st not?” 


Worcester College, Oxford CHRISTOPHER RICKS 


Vaughan’s Spring on the Hill 


In Vaughan’s religious poetry man’s spiritual life is most per- 
vasively depicted in the symbolism of vegetative growth: in the ground 
of the soul there is planted a Divine seed which struggles in the hard 
climate of this world to blossom into a lily, a tree of life. But we 
should note also a minor imagistic complex of spring and stream pre- 
cisely paralleling his dominant conception. At the highest part of 
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the country of the soul (apex mentis) there is a spring of pure and 
living waters, the “spring, / And source of spirits” (p. 401),' com- 
parable to the seed in representing the Divine element in man.’ As 
the seed’s “ infant buds ” are in danger of being blested by the “ surly 
winds” (p. 397) of the post-lapsarian world, so is the stream of 


1 Page references are to The Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. Martin 
(Oxford, 1914). 

* Spring, or fountain, as the allegoria of God has its basis in the Bible, 
in such verses as Jer. ii. 13, xvii. 13 (“the fountain of living waters”), Joel 
iii. 18, Zech. xiii. 1, Prov. xiii. 14, xiv.27, Psalms xxxvi.9, and John xiv. 14, 
Rev. xxi. 6, vii. 17. It is of widespread occurrence in contemplative literature: 
in Plotinus, The One, as the “source ” of all plurality, is likened to “a spring 
that has no source outside itself; it gives itself to all the rivers, yet is never 
exhausted by what they take . . .” (Hnneads, III, 8, 9 & 10; trans. Stephen 
MacKenna [London, 1956], pp. 247-249) ; Augustine exclaims, “ But with the 
mouth of our heart we panted for the high waters of Your fountain, the 
fountain of the life which is with You . . .” (Confessions, IX, x; trans. F. J. 
Sheed [London & New York, 1954], p. 157); Erigena uses a similar vehicle 
to convey the Areopagite’s idea of the overflow of all from God: “Just as 
the whole river originally proceeds from the spring, and just as the water 
that rose up in the spring is always and without interruption poured out 
through its river-bed, however far it may extend, so also the divine goodness 
and the divine substance and life and wisdom and all that is in the source 
of all things, flows out...” (De divisione naturae, trans. in A. Nygren, 
Agape and Fros {London, 1932], pp. 386-387); Eckhart describes the soul’s 
“original source” in terms of a “divine love-spring” (Meister Eckhart, by 
Franz Pfeiffer, trans. C. de B. Evans [London, 1956], I, 281); Suso follows 
him in finding the source of all the soul’s good in “the welling spring of the 
naked Godhead” (The Life of the Servant, III, trans. J. M. Clark [London, 
1952], p. 24); Ruysbroek employs the image in like manner: “And grace 
gathers in the unity of our spirit as a source, and flows into the same unity 
whence it springs, just as a living, flowing spring from the living depths 
of the riches of God, where love and grace may nevermore run dry” (The 
Spiritual Hspousals, II, xx; trans. Eric Colledge [London, 1952], p. 138) ; 
St. Teresa frequently associates a spring with the “centre of the soul,” for, 
as she explains, “there are certain spiritual things which I can find no way 
of explaining more aptly than by this element of water” (The Complete 
Works, trans. & ed. E. A. Peers [London & New York, 1946], II, 236); ef. 
St. John of the Cross, The Complete Works, trans. & ed. Peers (London, 1953), 
I, 154. Compare with Teresa’s statement, the following by Vaughan: 


O useful Element and clear! 

My sacred wash and cleanser here, 

My first consigner unto those 

Fountains of life, where the Lamb goes[!] 

What sublime truths, and wholesome themes, 

Lodge in thy mystical, deep streams! 

(from “ The Water-fall,” p. 538) 

Spring, or fountain, as “ Source,” God and the God-like element in the soul, 
is consistent in Vaughan. The pilgrim ascends hill or mountain to discover 
the sacred grove at whose center is the Fountain of Living Waters (‘“ Regenera- 
tion,” p. 397f.). The location of the spring in the “high places” is, of 
course, traditional and familiar. Cf. pp. 415, 418, 445 (where fire, breath, 
blood, dew, and “ springing well” are all equivalent), 449, 516, 535, 641. 
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religion deriving from “the springing rock,” Christ, as it flows 
through “the Earths darke veines,” in danger of becoming “ puddle, 
or meere slime / And ’stead of Phisick, a disease” (pp. 404-405). 
Thus, in the last stanza of “ The Timber” (p. 499) Vaughan under. 
stands that we may not hope for beatification in this life, that the 
mystical raptus is but a forestate of the rewards of Heaven; for while 
in the flesh we inevitably muddy and clog the living waters with the 
dirt of our fallen nature. 


But these chaste fountains flow not till we dye; 
Some drops may fall before, but a clear spring 
And ever running, till we leave to fling 

Dirt in her way, will keep above the skie.* 


Thus Vaughan prays that he, God’s ass, will in the next life, since 
he has labored and been humble, be nourished with more than just 
“some drops”: 


And when (O God!) thy Ass is free, 

In a state known to none but thee; 

O let him by his Lord be led, 

To living springs, and there be fed 

Where light, joy, health and perfect peace 

Shut out all pain and each disease .. . (p. 519)* 
O that I were winged and free 
And quite undrest just now with thee, 


Where freed souls dwel by living fountains 
On everlasting, spicy mountains! (p. 514) 


“What shall we see then?” asks Augustine. “Let the Gospel now 
tell us: ‘ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.’ Thou shalt come to the fountain from which 
a little dew has already besprinkled thee. . . .”* The task in this life, 
then, for the genuinely religious soul is to seek to take his draught 
of the living water as near as can be to the pure Fountainhead, “ this 
mighty spring” (p. 418), rather than from the roiled streams of its 
course through time. 


And trees of life no other waters love, 
These upper springs and none else make them grow (p. 498)*° 


* Cf. “For thy eternal, living wells / None stain’d or wither’d shall come 
near” (p. 511). 

*Cf. “ Tears,” pp. 526-527; also: 

5 On the Gospel of St. John, xxxv. 9; The Nicene and Post-Nicene Library, 
VII, 207. 

* St. Teresa counseled the soul, “as a tree planted,” to derive its water 
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The “trees of life,” “ whose fruit is immortality ” (p. 490), intro- 
duces a variant of Vaughan’s dominant plant, flower, and fruit sym- 
bolism ; and the first stanza of “ The Constellation ” (p. 469), in the 
complex and subtle manner typical of the mature Vaughan, further 
combines this symbolism with the imagery of the high spring: 


} Fair, order’d lights (whose motion without noise 

Resembles those true Joys 

Whose spring is on that hill where you do grow 
And we here tast sometimes below,) .. . 


The density of the image inheres not only in the conjunction of the 
idea of the stars streaming their influence down upon man with the 
flow of grace and joy from heaven, both subsumed in the implicit 
metaphor of a stream descending from its source, but also in Vaughan’s 
apparently envisioning the stars as flowers, star-flowers,’ growing on 
the hill about the spring from which the “true Joys” flow. The 
fusion of spring, stars, and flowers forms an image of the achieved 
perfection of the soul, for stars in Vaughan are the souls of the 
saintly, and flowers when located about the spring and source of 
spirits also denote heavenly fulfillment (though on earth their state 
} is always precarious). Thus the image is like the ring of eternity, 
| since its conflux of spring, stars, joy, and flowers itself connotes the 
end for which the spring flows, stars guide, joy descends, and the lily 
grows: the soul’s beatification. 


) Syracuse University R. A. DURR 


from the pure “spring of life” and not to become “ rooted in a pool of pitch- 
black, evil-smelling water” (Peers, II, 206). All spiritual consolations 
“which come through the intermediacy of the understanding ... are like 
waters running all over the ground” and are “never free from clogging im- 
purities ”; only that water “drunk directly from the source” is “ this living 
water, this heavenly water, this clear water . . . unclouded, and free from 
; mud... (ibid., II, 80). Cf. Donne’s “ Satyre III”: 

As streames are, Power is; those blest flowers that dwell 

At the rough streames calme head, thrive and do well, 

But having left their roots, and themselves given 
} To the streames tryannous rage, alas, are driven 

Through hills, and rockes, and woods, and at last, almost 

Consum’d in going, in the sea are lost: 

So perish Soules, which more chuse mens unjust 
Power from God claym’d, then God himselfe to trust. 

*Cf. “ Looking back”: “ Fair, shining Mountains of my pilgrimage, / And 
flow’ry Vales, whose flow’rs were stars . . .” (p. 640). Donne associates star- 
flowers with the ideal of “true Love”; see my essay on “Donne’s ‘ The 
Primrose ’,” JEGP, LIX (1960), 218-222. 
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Byron: An Unpublished Letter to Shelley 


The second page of a hitherto unpublished two-page A. L. S. from 
Byron to Shelley—apparently the message to which Mary Shelley’s 
journal for 2 August 1821 refers (“ Thursday, AUG. 2.—Williams. 
Shelley returns. A letter with news.”)'—has recently come to light 
in the William Luther Lewis Collection of Rare Books and Manu- 
scripts at Texas Christian University. It is the last in a series of 
letters between Byron in Ravenna and Shelley in Pisa following the 
death of Keats, 23 February 1821. The first of these is from Shelley, 
16 April, bringing the news of Keats’s death and praising Hyperion? 
Byron replies ten days later, expressing great sympathy for Keats but 
little praise for his poetry.* 


Shelley writes next on 4 May, confirming the death of Keats, again 
praising Hyperion, and urging Byron to visit the Shelleys for the 
summer.* The following letter, also from Shelley on 16 July, speaks 
of Hyperion as if Byron has not yet seen the poem.’ At any rate, 
by 30 July Byron has done so, for he writes to John Murray: “ You 
know very well that I did not approve of Keats’s poetry, or principles 
of poetry, or of his abuse of Pope; but, as he is dead, omit all that is 
said about him in any MSS. of mine, or publication. His Hyperion 
is a fine monument, and will keep his name. I do not envy the man 
who wrote the article: your review people have no more right to kill 
than any other foot pads. However, he who would die of an article 
in a review would probably have died of something else equally 
trivial. The same thing nearly happened to Kirke White, who after- 
wards died of a consumption.” ® 

I have conjecturally dated the new Byron letter 30 July 1821 


1 Mary Shelley’s Journal, ed. Frederick L. Jones (Norman, 1947), p. 159. 
“The letter was from Byron, informing Shelley of his intention of leaving 
Ravenna and inviting him there for a visit.” (Ibid., note 45.) Cf. Leslie A. 
Marchand, Byron (New York, 1957), II, 920: “In response to a letter he 
received on August 2, announcing the exile of the Gambas and Teresa and 
Byron’s own imminent departure, Shelley hastened his promised visit to 
Ravenna.” 

* Lord Byron’s Correspondence, ed. John Murray (New York, 1922), II, 
168-169. 

® The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals, ed. Rowland E. Prothero, 
V (London, 1922), 266-269 (no. 883), 

* Murray, II, 171-173. 

* Ibid., pp. 177-179. 

* Prothero, V, 331 (no, 914). 
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because its text exhibits a close verbal similarity to this portion of 
the letter to Murray. A line-by-line transcription follows: 


2. omitted.— The impression of “ Hyperion ” 

upon my mind — was — that it was 
the best of his works. — Who is 
to be his editor? — It is strange that 
Southey who attacks the reviewers so 
sharply in his Kirke White — calling 
theirs “the ungentle craft” — should be 
perhaps the killer of Keats. — 
Kirke White was nearly extinguished in 

the same way — by a 

paragraph or two in 

“The Monthly.” — Such 
inordinate sense of censure is surely in- 
-compatible with great exertion — have 
not all known writers been the subject 
thereof ? — 

Yrs ever & truly 
B. — 

P.S. If moving at present should be in- 
-convenient to you — let me settle that — 
draw upon me for what you think necessary — 
I should do so myself on you without ceremony — if 
I found it expedient. Write directly. —* 





It is doubtful that Shelley wrote ; he left Pisa the next day and was 
with Byron four days after the entry in Mary Shelley’s journal. 


Texas Christian University LYLE H. KENDALL, JR. 


* Bibliographical description: verso Ravenna postmark, address “P. B. 
Shelley Esqre., Signore Inglese, Poste Restante, Pisa” in Byron’s hand, and 
Byron’s seal, almost completely preserved. Paper size 247 x 186 mm.; centered 
circular watermark, 89 mm., with bust of Pope and “ PONTIFF X MAXIMUS 
PIUS SEPTIMUS ” around perimeter of circle. Provenance: Parke-Bernet 
Galleries Inc., n.d. Accompanying clipping from sale catalog has penciled 
notation “ Clements, Jan., ’45.” Reproduced by permission of Chancellor M. E, 
Sadler, Texas Christian University. 
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Yeats’s Double Dream 


In the poem “ Towards Break of Day ” Yeats has versified a real 
incident in the life of himself and his newly-married wife; A. N. 
Jeffares records that “the poem is an actual record of the dreams 
experienced by the poet and his wife when they were staying in the 
Powerscourt Arms Hotel, Enniskerry, Co. Wicklow, in January 1919.”? 
Yeats dreamed, he tells us, of “a waterfall / Upon Ben Bulben side ”; 
at the same time his wife had a dream concerning “ The marvellous 
stag of Arthur,” and Yeats suggests that the two dreams are inti- 
mately connected, though he gives little indication about the form 
that the relation takes. 

Various interpretations have been offered by critics, and these differ 
in detail rather than emphasis. It is generally agreed that the images 
in the dreams have sexual connotations, one male and one female. 
Thus John Unterecker points out that “ Yeats, who by this time had 
read Freud, had learned to see water as a female symbol,” and stresses 
the masculine qualities of Arthur’s stag in Mrs. Yeats’s dream. More- 
over, he calls Yeats’s dream “ possessive,” his wife’s “ detached,” and 
contrasts the “naturalistic detail” of his dream with the “ mytho- 
logical detail” of hers. But there are also points of comparison, and 
he notes how the white foam of the waterfall balances the whiteness 
of the stag, and also how “ both dreams were mountain dominated.” * 
F. A. C. Wilson, in his recent Yeats’s Iconography, goes further, 
accepting the naturalistic meaning but maintaining that Yeats is 
concerned with layers of meaning above the merely sexual. He sees 
both images as fundamentally good—the waterfall representing “ the 
fons vitae, the water of life” and also “ woman’s spirituality,” and 
the Arthurian stag as “the elusive spiritual beauty which a woman 
may discern in a man ”—but because they represent something which 
is necessarily unattainable they are the cause of “bitter dreams re- 
minding them [the dreamers] of the inadequacy of sexual passion.” * 


1A, Norman Jeffares, W. B. Yeats: Man and Poet (London: Routledge, 
1949), pp. 325-6. 

® John Unterecker, A Reader’s Guide to W. B. Yeats (New York: Noonday 
Press, 1959), pp. 163-4. Dr. Wilson has pointed out to me that Madame 
Blavatsky also taught the sexual significance of symbols and is a more likely 
“source” than Freud. 

*F. A. C. Wilson, Yeats’s Iconography (London: Gollancz, 1960), pp. 258-9. 
Dr. Wilson’s interpretation of the stag-image is based upon usages in such 
poems as “The Ragged Wood,” “The Two Kings,” and the play The King 
of the Great Clock Tower, besides the references discussed in this article. 
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Both these readings are valuable in aiding our appreciation of the 
poem, and one feels almost ungrateful in requesting more. But, as 
G. B. Saul has expressed it, “ there seems to be no logic in the allu- 
sion,” * and we desire a closer connexion between stag and waterfall. 
Consequently the poem leaves us with a slight feeling of dissatisfaction. 

Yeats himself referred to the poem in the first edition of A Vision 
(1925), in a section which is entitled “ Complementary Dreams.” He 
comments : “ When two people meditate upon the one theme, who have 
established a supersensual link, they will invariably in my experience, 
no matter how many miles apart, see pass before the mind’s eye com- 
plementary images, images that complete one another.” He offers 
instances, such as one person seeing a boat upon a still sea full of 
tumultuous people, and the other a boat full of motionless people on 
a tumultuous sea. “ Towards Break of Day” is specifically referred 
to as “ an experience of the kind.” * 


The difficulty from a critical point of view lies in the fact that the 
poem is a transcription from experience. We are desirous of estab- 
lishing thematic links between the two dreams in order to vindicate 
the poem qua poem by showing that it possesses a literary form, but 
Yeats, in reproducing the straight facts of the incident, seems to 
renounce responsibility for artistic structure which he shifts, as it 
were, on to the subconscious or the Anima Mundi. He gives us a clue, 
however, in the first verse, where he admits that the poem offers 
alternative explanations: 


Was it the double of my dream 
The woman that by me lay 
Dreamed, or did we halve a dream 
Under the first cold gleam of day? 


The poet never answers his question, and hitherto no critic seems to 
have explored the implications in these alternatives. 

It must be confessed that the difference between doubling and 
halving a dream is by no means clear, but there can be no doubt that 
Yeats recognized a distinction. The use of the word “ double ” in the 
poem “ Ego Dominus Tuus ”— 


*G. B. Saul, Prolegomena to the Study of Yeats’s Poems (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1957), p. 119. 

*'W. B. Yeats, A Vision (Privately Printed, 1925), pp. 173-4. The section 
was removed from later editions. 
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I call to the mysterious one who yet 

Shall walk the wet sands by the edge of the stream 
And look most like me, being indeed my double, 
And prove of all imaginable things 

The most unlike, being my anti-self — 


suggests the conception discussed in A Vision of “ complementary 
images ” both alike and unlike—e. g., the opposite but corresponding 
visions of ships on the sea. These, when joined together, would blend, 
in Yeatsian phrase, “Into the yolk and white of the one shell.” If 
this is so, then the two halves of a dream would presumably be real 
likenesses between which there was a straight correspondence. To 
adapt the phrase from “ Among School Children,” this would be the 
equivalent of half-yolk and half-yolk rather than yolk and white. The 
two halves of a dream would then add up eventually to itself (one 
yolk), while a dream and its double would produce a new and higher 
unity (the egg). 

This distinction explains an initial difficulty concerning our re- 
sponse to the two dreams. Yeats’s own dream of the waterfall seems 
pleasant and innocent enough— 


Were I to travel far and wide 
I could not find a thing so dear — 


and superficially Mrs. Yeats’s experience of watching 


The marvellous stag of Arthur, 
That lofty white stag, leap 
From mountain steep to steep 


hardly suggests sombre connotations. It is somewhat surprising, then, 
to notice that Yeats describes her as watching “ in bitterer sleep,” and 
the comparative indicates that degrees of bitterness are applicable to 
both images. I agree with Dr. Wilson in finding the two images 
equivocal, though for somewhat different reasons, and suggest that 
Yeats deliberately leaves it to the reader to interpret the dreams as 
he will. 

G. B. Saul has drawn attention to a passage in Yeats’s prose 
writings in which the image of the Arthurian stag is discussed,° 
though he fails to notice what seems to me the essential fact that a 
reference to Ben Bulben occurs in the same context, thereby suggesting 
that the two were closely associated in Yeats’s mind. The prose pas- 


* Saul, pp. 119-20. 
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sage, from The Celtic Twilight, is headed “ Miraculous Creatures,” 
and the relevant sentences read as follows: “ These creatures are of 
the race of the white stag that flits in and out of the tales of Arthur, 
and of the evil pig that slew Diarmuid where Ben Bulben mixes with 
the sea wind. They are, as I conceive it, the wizard creatures of hope 
and fear, they are of them that fly and of them that follow among the 
thickets that are about the Gates of Death.”* “Creatures of hope 
and fear” underlines the equivocal nature of the symbol, but the 
reference to Ben Bulben (strengthened by the connexion between the 
“sea wind” of the prose passage and the “cold blown spray on my 
nostril” in the poem) encourages us to question whether the legend 
of Diarmuid, so closely connected with Ben Bulben, is not implicit in 
the dream of the waterfall—or, to put the point more moderately, 
whether the association may not be considered available if it is in 
accord with any individual interpretation of the dream. Yeats, of 
course, was extremely familiar with the story of Diarmuid, and had 
collaborated with George Moore in a play on the theme, Diarmuid 
and Grania, completed in 1900. Diarmuid is fatally wounded by a 
boar on Ben Bulben, and appeals to Finn, his enemy, to fetch some 
water from a nearby well—“ If I had water I might not die.” * Finn 
hesitates, but the water is eventually brought. Diarmuid, however, 
sensing love between Finn and Grania, refuses to drink, and dies. It 
is interesting that water from Ben Bulben plays a vital part in the 
story, and the curative powers justify Dr. Wilson’s view of the 
waterfall-image as a symbol of the fons vitae. Although the boar is 
not specifically mentioned in “'Towards Break of Day,” it is not 
illegitimate, I think, to consider it as lurking in the shadows of the 
childhood paradise as well as in the shadows of Yeats’s subconscious, 
which, after all, produced the dream. 

We find a variation of the Arthurian stag-image (this time a deer 
in the company of a hound) in the early poem “ He Mourns for the 
Change ... ,” and it may be significant that here too there is a 
reference to a boar, though in this case not the one that slew Diarmuid 
but the boar that is to herald the Celtic Armageddon. In a note to 


™W. B. Yeats, The Celtic Twilight. Collected in Mythologies (London: 
Macmillan, 1959), p. 65. 

* George Moore and W. B. Yeats, Diarmuid and Grania, in Dublin Magazine, 
xxvI (April-June, 1951), 39. For the more orthodox version of the myth 
(still containing the water-motif), see Sir John Rhys, Celtic Heathendom 
(London: Williams and Norgate, 1888), pp. 506 ff. 
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the poem, Yeats writes: ““ My deer and hound are properly related to 
the deer and hound that flicker in and out of the various tellings of 
the Arthurian legends. .. . This hound and this deer seem plain 
images of the desire of the man ‘ which is for the woman,’ and ‘the 
desire of the woman which is for the desire of the man,’ and of all 
desires that are as these.” ° Yeats’s interpretation here of the image 
as symbolic of sexual desire bears out the existing scholarly interpreta- 
tions, and gives us confidence that we are still on the right track. 
Another poem of the same early period, “The Valley of the Black 
Pig,” carries a note discussing the boar-image, and here Diarmuid’s 
boar is also mentioned: “If one reads Rhys’ Celtic Heathendom by 
the light of Frazer’s Golden Bough, and puts together what one finds 
there about the boar that killed Diarmuid, and other Celtic boars and 
sows, one sees that ... the Pig . . . must be a type of cold and 
winter doing battle with summer, or of death battling with life.” ” 
We may note here that Yeats associates coldness with his dream; 
there is the reference to “cold stone and water” and “ the first cold 
gleam of day ” as well as “ the cold blown spray on my nostril.” Thus 
the symbols of death and life, the boar and the waterfall, both find 
their home upon Ben Bulben. 

My own interpretation of the poem, attempting to encompass all 
the foregoing evidence, would take up Yeats’s invitation to consider 
various explanations for the dreams. If it were a double dream, we 
may accept the existing commentaries, and see the two dreams as 
differing but complementary images of sexual passion, masculine and 
feminine, naturalistic and mythological, passive and active. On the 
other hand, if we consider the visions as two halves of a single dream, 
two possibilities lie open to us, depending on whether we accept the 
images as innocent or sinister. Yeats’s adjective “bitterer” argues 
against the former interpretation, but it should not perhaps go un- 
noticed that both images can be considered as symbolic of the soul. 
The stag-image clearly means this in the stories of the Mabinogion, 
such as “ Pwyll Prince of Dyfed” and “ Math Son of Mathonwy,” 
which, as Saul notes, are probably the Arthurian legends which Yeats 
refers to.1! For water as symbolic of the soul we have Yeats’s own 
testimony in “Coole Park and Ballylee, 1931”: “ What’s water but 


°W. B. Yeats, Collected Poems (London: Macmillan, 1950), pp. 525-6. 
1° Thid., p. 527. 
12 Saul, p. 120. 
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the generated soul?” ** If, however, the images are “bitter,” then 
we may accept the suggestion of the boar of Ben Bulben as implicit 
in Yeats’s own dream, and link it with Arthur’s stag as a “ miraculous 
creature.” A full experience of the poem should, I suggest, consider 
all these possibilities, though the individual’s ultimate choice (if 
indeed he cares to make one) is immaterial ; Yeats has cast his reader 
in the role of dream-psychologist, and it becomes his duty to reimpose 
upon the poem whatever artistic form he believes that the Anima 
Mundi intended. 


McMaster University W. J. KEITH 


W. B. Yeats and Thomas MacDonagh 


It is a well known fact that W. B. Yeats was not in sympathy with 
the Irish rising of 1916, until after the event. Despite his early 
associations with the old Fenian John O’Leary, and the strong in- 
fluence of Maude Gonne, the poet never came closer to involvement 
in Irish revolutionary activity than his taking of the oath of the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood in 1896 (at Miss Gonne’s urgings).? 
Indeed, obsessed by a vision of an Ireland once heroic and never to 
be heroic again, he had written “September, 1913,” with its well 
known refrain, “ Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone. / It’s with O’Leary 
in the Grave.” The news of the Easter Week rebellion came to 
Yeats while he was in England, as a guest of William Rothenstein ; 
and his immediate reactions were of shock and horror at what he then 
believed to be a wildly insane project. The reports of the executions 
which followed the rising, however, brought about a revision of his 
thinking; and the three poems which he wrote on the subject left no 
doubt that he now hoped for a revival of Ireland’s past glory: the 
glory of Cuchulain, of Red Hugh, or Wolf Tone, of Parnell—through 
the bloody sacrifice of the leaders of the 716. 


2? Yeats derived the idea from Porphyry, as he acknowledges in another 
section of The Celtic Twilight; see Mythologies, p. 80. 

1See Richard Ellman, Yeats, the Man and the Masks (New York, 1948), 
pp. 108-109. 

*The Variorum Edition of the Poems of W. B. Yeats, ed. Peter Allt and 
Russell K. Alspach (New York, 1957), pp. 289-290. 
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In “ Easter 1916” the poet mentions four of the executed leaders: 


I write it out in a verse— 
MacDonagh and MacBride 
And Connolly and Pearse 
Now and in time to be 
Wherever green is worn, 

Are changed, changed utterly: 
A terrible beauty is born.* 


Of the four men mentioned, Macbride alone, the “ drunken, vain- 
glorious lout,” had ever impinged personally upon Yeats’ life (Maude 
Gonne’s marriage to MacBride had ended in disaster, and Yeats placed 
all the blame for its failure on the husband.). The others he knew 
less well, but for each were words of praise and admiration; and for 
MacDonagh in particular. Hone, in his biography of Yeats, mentions 
that the poet knew him better than any of the others.‘ 


Thomas MacDonagh (1878-1916) was a native of County Tipperary; 
after a brief period in training for the priesthood, he had decided 
that he lacked a vocation and had come up to Dublin, where, after a 
brilliant course at University College, he had been for a time Pearse’s 
assistant at St. Enda’s School, and then Lecturer in English Litera- 
ture at U. C. D. Poet, critic, playwright, he is best remembered, 
perhaps, for his Literature in Ireland,® in which he enunciated still 
valid definitions of “ Anglo-Irish literature,” and the so-called “ Irish 
mode ” in poetry. Through his association with Pearse, he had become 
one of the leaders of the Irish revolutionary movement, and was in 
command of the Irish Volunteer garrison in Jacob’s Biscuit Factory 
during Easter Week, 1916. Yeats, after a rather brief tribute to 
Pearse, had this to say of MacDonagh in “ Easter 1916”: 


This other his helper and friend 

Was coming into his force; 

He might have won fame in the end, 
So sensitive his nature seemed, 

So daring and sweet his thought.° 


Yeats’ praise of this young man who fell before the bullets of a 
British firing squad at Kilmainhaim Gaol in 1916 was not conditioned 


* Tbid., p. 394. 

* Joseph Hone, Life of W. B. Yeats (New York, 1943), p. 318. 
5 Dublin, n.d. [1916]. 

* Variorum Yeats, pp. 392-393. 
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solely by the heroic circumstances surrounding the execution. Much 
earlier we find Yeats expressing a high regard for the poet-patriot ; 
in “ Estrangement,” for example the following appears: 


Met MacDonagh yesterday—a man with some literary facility which will 
probably come to nothing through lack of culture and encouragement. . . . 
In England this man would have become remarkable in some way, here he is 
being crushed by the mechanical logic and commonplace eloquence which give 
power to the empty mind, because, being “ something other than human life,” 
they have no use for distinguished feeling or individual thought.’ 


The above was written in 1909, seven years before the rising; and 
in the section of the Autobiographies entitled “ The Death of Synge,” 
which belongs to the same year, we find under the date March 23 (the 
day before Synge’s death) another MacDonagh reference: 


MacDonagh called today. Very sad about Ireland. Says that he finds a barrier 
between himself and the Irish-speaking peasantry who are “cold, dark, and 
reticent,” and “ too polite.” * 


In 1954, Mr. Justice Donagh MacDonagh, son of Thomas, gave to 
the National Library of Ireland, in Dublin, his father’s papers and 
manuscripts. The collection, not yet (as of 1961) classified nor 
assigned manuscript numbers, revealed, among many papers of great 
historical interest, a hitherto unreported letter of W. B. Yeats to 
Thomas MacDonagh, dated 3 December, 1907.° The letter is in type- 
script, with signature and seven lines of postscript in Yeats’ hand. 
The whole runs to two foolscap sheets. 


18 Woburn Buildings 
Euston Road 
London 


Dear Mr. MacDonagh, 


I could not write to you before about your play, as we had not heard from 
the reader to whom it had been submitted. He now writes “It is hard to 
know what to do with it. It has real dramatic gifts of characterization, and 


* Autobiographies (London, 1955), p. 488. 

*Tbid., p. 505. 

*MacDonagh Papers (National Library of Ireland). I am indebted to 
Mrs. W. B. Yeats; to the Director of the National Library, Dr. Richard Hayes; 
and to the Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts of the National Library, Mr. Alf. 
MacLochlainn for permission to reproduce the Yeats-MacDoragh letter. While 
the letter is dated Dublin, December 3, 1907, it must have been posted at a 
later date from London. The Dublin address (the Nassau Hotel) has been 
crossed out and the London address written in. 
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arrangement, and general power of building up something that can stand by 
itself; but the treatment of the hero at the end is so sentimental, I hardly 
see how we can stage it.” I have myself read your play and considered it 
very carefully, and I find myself on the whole at one with the reader’s decision, 
which goes on to say that if we decide to play it “I suggest that he should 
carefully revise the part of his principal character, as he would be likely in 
his present form to appear ridiculous on the stage.” Your play puzzled me 
more than I can say. If we had a larger company, and so could produce work 
more rapidly, I would be inclined to get it up so that you yourself might gain 
necessary experience. And if you care to make drastic revisions it is possible, 
though I cannot say more than that, that we should be able to fit it in at 
some time. I would, however, rather suggest that you make a scenario of a 
new play, and submit the scenario to us, as this would save you a good deal 
of time. I am going to London in a couple of days, but if you are ever in 
town I would like to see you a month or so hence on my return. I am sorry 
about the delay in sending back your manuscript, but the puzzling nature of 
it is responsible for the delay. It was read by several of us, and left us so 
uncertain that we decided to submit it for a final judgement to the reader 
I have quoted. When his opinion came it was practically the same as that 
which we had arrived at unknown to him. I can see, by the by, that you are 
considerably influenced by Brownings [sic] plays, a salutary and interesting 
influence, but one that leads, I think, to somewhat over much dialectical 
dialogue for dramatic force. That, however, you would attain by the work 
of composition, should you go on. 
Yrs. 


W. B. Yeats 
P.S. I wrote above in Dublin. Since writing it we have been considering the 
possibility of certain avowedly experimental matinees of new writers [sic] 
work. If we do this I will write to you for your play in all likelihood. 
Please excuse the dirt of the papers—the letter has been in the bottom of 
my box. 


The letter is significant in several respects. The date of composi- 
tion, 1907, was one of crisis in the affairs of the Abbey Theatre. In 
January there had been the first production of The Playboy of the 
Western World, followed by the theatre riots; and at year’s end the 
Abbey was still feeling the effects—notably a drastic falling off in 
attendance. In December, also, a further blow fell when the brothers 
Fay announced their intention of resigning from the Theatre. (They 
made their last appearance with the Abbey company on January 13, 
1908).?° That Yeats took time from his busy life as an Abbey director 
in this time of crisis to write to an obscure young playwright indicates 


1° See Lennox Robinson’s Ireland’s Abbey Theatre (London, 1951), p. 51. 
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that the rejected play had some merit and that the older man was 
impressed by MacDonagh’s abilities. 

What was the play to which Yeats refers in the MacDonagh letter? 
There would seem to be two possibilities: 1) a three act tragedy 
entitled When the Dawn is Come, which was actually performed at 
the Abbey on October 15, 1908;** or 2) a one act piece called 
Metempsychosts, produced by the rival Theatre of Ireland in 1912.%? 
In the absence of texts (Neither play was ever published.), positive 
identification is virtually impossible. 

Yeats’ remarks about the influence of Browning on MacDonagh are 
also of some interest. While there are several references to Browning 
as lyric poet in the Autobiographies, the comments in the letter to 
MacDonagh are, one thinks, the only extant examples of the poet’s 
opinion of Browning as dramatist. The ascription of “ dialectical 
dialogue ” to Browning is peculiarly right, as most readers of Straf- 
ford, and A Blot in the ’Scutcheon would probably agree. 


University of Scranton STEPHEN P. RYAN 


A Parabolic Reading of James Joyce’s ‘‘Grace”’ 


The student of Joyce’s short story “ Grace ”—except those whose 
native sensibilities are forestalled by first having read Stanislaus’ 
report that the story is his brother’s Divine Comedy—begins his 
attempt to understand by puzzling over the story’s unsatisfactory 
ending. The main character, Kernan, is rescued from a peculiarly 
nasty manifestation of a general worldly decline which occurs when he 
falls down in a tavern. His friends gather around him at his bedside 
in an afternoon drinking party the purpose of which is a benign con- 
spiracy to “ make a new man ” of him by persuading him to come to 
church for a kind of middle-class, Irish, Jesuit counterpart of an 
American revival meeting. They succeed in overcoming all but token 
resistance in the fallen Mr. Kernan. Joyce then shows us the group 
at church, lets us hear the text of the sermon together with a brief 


" Thid., p. 82. 
* Maire NicShiublaigh, The Splendid Yeers (Dublin, 1955), p. 205. 
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exposition of it, and ends the story! We never seem to discover the 
outcome of the conspiracy. Does Kernan repent and mend his ways, 
or doesn’t he? The puzzle is resolved and the story satisfactorily 
apprehended as a whole if the clue supplied by the text of the sermon 
is seriously pursued. 

The text is part of “ the parable of the unjust steward ” from which 
Joyce selects less.than two verses to put in the mouth of his priest. 
We will do little better with these than the priest does unless we recall 
the entire parable. But few of us who are not diligent readers of 
scripture on our own will be able to do so; it is seldom read aloud in 
church—for reasons clear enough to anyone who tries to understand 
it. I must quote it here entirely, in the Rheims version because Joyce 
used it. It is found only in St. Luke’s gospel, where it begins chapter 
sixteen : 

1. And he said also to his disciples: There was a certain rich man who had 
a steward: and the same was accused unto him, that he had wasted his goods, 
2. And he called him, and said to him: How is it that I hear this of thee? 
Give an account of thy stewardship: for now thou canst be steward no longer. 
3. And the steward said within himself: What shall I do, because my lord 
taketh away from me the stewardship? To dig I am not able; to beg I am 
ashamed. 4. I know what I will do, that when I shall be removed from the 
stewardship, they may receive me into their houses. 5. Therefore calling 
together every one of his lord’s debtor’s, he said to the first: How much dost 
thou owe my lord? 6. But he said: A hundred barrels of oil. And he said 
to him: Take thy bill and sit down quickly, and write fifty. 7. Then he said 
to another: And how much dost thou owe? Who said: A hundred quarters of 
wheat. He said to him: Take thy bill and write eighty. 


Read naturally up to this point, the steward appears to be a scalywag, 
who, having handled his lord’s affairs badly and is to be dismissed for 
it, is now cooly giving away his lord’s substance so that he will have 
friends to take him in after his dismissal! How should such a story 
end? Were it to end according to the usual pious notions of justice, 
whether of the world or of the church, we should have to read, “ And 
the lord, discovering what his steward had done, was wroth, and he 
beat him and had him cast into prison. And so will it be for those 
who obey not the commandments and repent not; they will be cast 
into the outer darkness where there will be much weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.” In fact, however, we read nothing of the kind. St. Luke 
continues—I italicize the portion which Joyce has his Jesuit priest 


quote : 
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8. And the lord commended the unjust steward, forasmuch as he had done 
wisely: for the children of this world are wiser in their generation than the 


, children of light. 9. And I say to you: Make unto you friends of the mammon 
y of iniquity; that when you shall fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
. ; dwellings. 
h To put the matter plainly, the parable in fact ends in an affront to 
t. ordinary notions of righteousness, both of our own time and of Biblical 
ll times. 
of I do not wish to minimize the difficulties presented in the inter- 
n | pretation of this parable, but unless the reader be driven to make the 
d parable ironic (uniquely among the New Testament parables if so) 
e in order to justify his own notions of what it ought to signify and 
T hence miss its point for Joyce’s story, let me essay two efforts to 
reconcile it with the rest of the New Testament. 
a The parable was directed toward the Pharisees for whom the notion 
s, , of scrupulous observance of the law was the central religious demand 
y and to whom presumably the phrase “ Children of light ” was directed. 
t. | he passage which immediately follows the parable of the unjust 
. steward shows Jesus voicing a more familiar paradox when he says 
3 to the Pharisees: “ You are they who justify yourselves before men, 
ig but God knoweth your hearts; for that which is high to men, is an 
st abomination before God.” The steward cannot be understood as one 
id | who is justified before men, not even before us, and it is precisely for 
id) this reason that we are shocked when we find him commended. He is 
. not justified before us and cannot be if “that which is high to men, 
is an abomination before God.” 
gy, More important is the relation of this parable to St. Paul’s doctrine 
or of “grace,” the term for which gives Joyce his title. In St. Paul’s 
re | development of man’s relation to God, the law came in order that man 
ry would be shown a sinner, not as a means by which he might become 
e, justified. Man cannot justify himself before God and this is his plight. 
d How then can the unjust man be made worthy of salvation? He 
1 cannot, but God can and does make him the gift (i.e., “ grace”) of 
3e accounting him worthy anyway. So does the lord by “ grace ” com- 
st , mend the steward, who remains nevertheless unjust. The parable is 
ig not a perfect equivalent of St. Paul’s doctrine of grace, but neither 
ce is the similarity far-fetched. 
st This reading of the parable does not solve all the problems of New 


Testament exegesis. It is not intended to do so; it is a plain, literal 


=“ 
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reading such as might readily occur to someone not already determined 
to make it into something which would keep his spiritual and practical 
life uncomplicated. That it is an affront both to the worldly and to 
the pious sense of righteousness is not out of keeping with Joyce’s 
general attitude toward the world and the church, and Joyce is the 
center of our attention here, not the New Testament. What yet is 
more germane, and the rest of my task to show: it accords nicely 
with Joyce’s short story. 

Kernan appears of course as the unjust steward, who has wasted the 
worldly substances he has been attempting to manager. He is simply 
a bad business man. Furthermore, he drinks too much. And we meet 
him in the story at the moment when his poor management has led 
to a fall, to an unceremonious exit from the tavern where he has been 
enjoying the fruits of his squandering, and to a state in general which 
calls forth his wife’s judgment that “he'll do for himself one day 
and that’s the holy alls of it.” 

But what must we suppose of the way he has delivered over to others 
the goods placed in his care when, in spite of it, he is received at 
home by a wife who “ accepted his frequent intemperance as part of 
the climate, healed him dutifully whenever he was sick and always 
tried to make him eat a breakfast?” Of more importance yet is the 
testimony that Kernan has conducted himself in such a way that he 
is surrounded by a group of friends who rally around him at the 
lowest point in the tide of his affairs. In short, in Kernan we see a 
man, imprudent in the conduct of life, unjust in the discharge of his 
responsibilities, not a good man according to the standards ordinarily 
applied by society or by a church which has acclimated itself to that 
society, but who is nevertheless received by his friends at the very 
moment when in fact he needs them. 

How does the analogy with the parable resolve the puzzle of the 
unfinished ending? Joyce’s ending will dissatisfy us only if the ending 
of the parable also dissatisfies us. The ending of the parable will 
dissatisfy us, as long as we expect it to vindicate conventional notion 
of justice. Were Kernan to have been brought to a point where he 
repents and is rewarded, or were he not to repent and be punished, 
or were he to be either condemned or vindicated in any way by any 
standard of values affirmed by the society or the church represented 
within the world of the story, it would be as though the ending I 
supplied suppositiously to the parable were to have appeared in the 
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gospel of St. Luke in place of the text as it appears there in fact. 
We must ourselves bring to bear upon the story, from outside the 
structure of value held by the characters within the story, an aware- 
ness which will permit us to see that contrary to our cherished hopes 
those who suppose themselves justified by any such structure are an 
abomination before the lord, and that those whom we condemn as 
unjust are the very sort—but let it be said as though we had not said 
it—who are commended by the lord, and who are wiser in their 
generation than the “children of light,” i. e., than the pharisees. No. 
Kernan must not repent. He must remain “ unjust” if he is to be 
commended. However, Joyce cannot end his story by bringing in a 
“lord ” from-out-of-a-machine at the end of the story to “ commend ” 
Kernan, without destroying the naturalist world of the story, hence its 
artistic integrity. 

Instead of an explicit commendation at the end of the story, Joyce 
contributes an implicit condemnation, and what he condemns is the 
church which supports the set of values by which Kernan is obliged 
to repent, and hence Joyce cancels out the permission the reader might 
have otherwise to interpret the story as though its climax ought to 
occur as this value system would have it occur. The condemnation 
of the church is made by presenting a Jesuit priest who turns the 
parable into a defense of pharisaism, making out of it a point exactly 
the reverse of its plain, literal sense! The priest’s exposition ignores 
the affront to the ordinary concepts of justice entirely ; he turns Jesus 
into a “spiritual accountant,” who asks of us exactly what our em- 
ployer in the world asks of us: If our accounts are in order (an 
alternative St. Paul does not even permit), we are simply to say: our 
accounts are in order. But if they are not, we are to “admit the 
truth, to be frank and say like a man: ‘ Well, I have looked into my 
accounts. I find this wrong and this wrong. But, with God’s grace, 
I will rectify this and this. I will set right my accounts.’” So the 
Jesuit priest. St. Luke’s account does not have the steward “ admit 
the truth,” nor offer to make any restitution, and yet he is commended 
by the lord. 

But if we have seen what the structure cannot be we have not yet 
seen what it is. What does Joyce give to Kernan in lieu of a repen- 
tence? He gives him a black mass, a parody of the official ceremony 
of the church, the counterpart among the children of darkness of the 
reward which the church would have given Kernan supposing he had 
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been remade into one of the less-wise “children of light.” The climax 
occurs in Kernan’s bedroom when the friends gather to receive to- 
gether their communion, in one kind—the alcoholic kind. That the 
“blessed ” community should be a group of common men of the world 
who regard themselves as sinners, that they should have made no 
confession and done no penance, that they should perfectly naively 
and with unconseious charity justify the institution which passes 
judgment upon them—surely none of this should surprise us if we 
have learned to expect a story which is an affront to the notions of 
good and bad commonly purveyed by a self-justifying society and 
church. In this reading the extensively misintepreted symbol which 
concludes the bedroom scene falls nicely into place from the lips of 
one who, in spite of his charity toward the children of light, is to 
be commended only because he belongs to the community of darkness. 
* No candles!” repeated Mr. Kernan obdurately. “ That’s off!” 

“*'There’s a nice Catholic for you!’” contributes his wife to our 
understanding. 

All that is left for Joyce to do after that climax is to supply the 
reader with the shadows by which we can discover that dark action 
and its meaning and to cancel out our propensity to expect something 
less offensive. We have already seen how the dénouement as it stands 
does just that. 


Kent State University ROBERT SUMNER JACKSON 


Dylan Thomas’ “ Ballad of the Long-Legged Bait” 


I should like to offer a reading of the poem quite different from 
either of those made by Elder Olson (The Poetry of Dylan Thomas, 
1954, pp. 50-52) and Richard A. Condon (Fzplicator, March, 1958, 
XVI, 37). Professor Olson sees the poem as “a meditation . . . on 
the possibility of salvation through mortification of the flesh,” pre- 
sented by a description of the process of mortification. According to 
Professor Condon, the fisherman of the poem seeks spiritual release 
through sex, only to find the inevitable physical result of the act in 
the birth of a child; his surrender to the flesh is affirmation of the 
human condition. I read the poem as a narrative of Christ’s salvation 
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of mankind through the Incarnation. For me the poem contains not 
just one religious portent, fulfilled at the end, as Professor Condon 
suggests, but is crowded with religious symbols. 

Fisherman, bait, and catch are the most important actors in the 
poem, and they are all important symbols in Biblical and _post- 
Biblical tradition. Christ announced the call of the Disciples by ad- 
dressing them as “ fishers of men ” (Matt. iv. 18-20. and Mark i. 16-20.) 
and by providing their miraculous haul of fishes (Luke v. 1-11.). By 
extension, Christ Himself became the fisher of men and is so desig- 
nated in Christian literature.’ Christ as fish was probably suggested 
by the miracle of the loaves and fishes, and the meal of the seven 
Disciples after the Resurrection (John xxi. 1-13.). At any rate, early 
Christian art frequently depicted fish as Eucharistic food. But the 
great popularity of the fish symbol for Christ in the early Christian 
era derived from the acrostic ‘Iy@v’s of Christ’s title, Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, Saviour, and the fish represented salvation by the sacrament 
of baptism as well as by the Eucharist.2, However Thomas might have 
become familiar with the symbols, they are ancient, well-established, 
traditional, and re-enforced at every turn of his poem by other religious 
references. 

In the “ Ballad,” as the fisher sails out from the “ looking land,” 
which bids him farewell, he throws over the bait “that stalked out 
of the sack.” The bait is “A girl alive,” recalling Donne’s “ The 
Baite,” wherein the loved one is described as a lure. In fact, Donne’s 
poem may well exploit religious images and attitudes as some of his 
other love poems do, as those of other Renaissance poets do. The lady 


’ For example, the early hymn by Clement of Alexandria (c. 150-c. 215): 


Fisher of men, the blest, 
Out of the world’s unrest, 
Out of sin’s troubled sea, 
Taking us, Lord, to thee. 


(Philip Schaff, The Gospel According to Matthew, New York, 1882, p. 45.) 
A gloss of Dante’s Purgatorio, xxii, 63, where Virgil asks Statius how he 
came to be a Christian, to follow the Fisherman, comments that the symbol 
was familiar because of the Papal Sigillum Pescatoris, first mentioned in a 
letter by Clement IV in 1265, which showed Christ fishing with a line and 
St. Peter with a net. (William W. Vernon, Readings on the Purgatorio of 
Dante Chiefly Based on the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola, 3d ed., New 
York, 1907, II, 232). 

*Gilbert Cope, Symbolism in the Bible and the Church (London, 1959), 
p- 37; Maurice Hassett, “ Fish,” The Catholic Encyclopedia. Both cite Ter- 
tullian, De Baptismo, i: “. . . we little fishes, following the example of our 
Fish Jesus Christ, are born in water.” See also “ Fish,” The Oxford Dictionary 
of the Christian Church (London, 1957). 
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swimming among the fishes will prove irresistible to them and, in 
effect, make a great haul: the poem not only is a variation upon Mar- 
lowe’s “The Passionate Shepherd to His Love,” but its invitation 
evokes Christ’s command to the Disciples and His own sacramental 
functions. However, the strongest clue to the meaning of Thomas’ 
“bait ” is in the lines, 


Oh all the wanting flesh his enemy 
Thrown to the sea in the shell of a girl 


The fisher and the bait represent the dual nature of Christ: the one, 
his divine spirit, and the other, his human body (the bait is “long- 
legged ”). Only after leaving heaven is his human form apparent— 
then it stalks out of the sack (the womb?). Because he would meet 
man on his own ground, God uses as his intermediary the “ flesh his 
enemy,” which “Is old as water and plain as an eel” (the enmity 
dates back to the serpent and the first death). That the bait repre- 
sents Christ’s body is suggested too by “long-legged bread.” With 
the lure of the flesh, the fisher makes his strikes; the sea’s creatures 
respond to flesh in a fleshly way by “making . . . The long-legged 
beautiful bait their wives.” 

But the union of catch and bait means death to the latter: “ Sing 
how the seal has kissed her dead!” The Incarnation required Christ’s 
sacrifice, and the Resurrection, Christ’s death. Now the consequences 
of the death are detailed. Sin is banished. “'The tempter under the 
eyelid /. . . Is dumb and gone with his flames of brides ” ; Susannah 
and Sheba are ignored now ; “ Sin who had a woman’s shape / Sleeps”; 


Lucifer that bird’s dropping 
Out of the sides of the north 
Has melted away and is lost 


(The reference to the geography of heaven is correct.) And conquered 
“Venus lies star-struck in her [bait’s] wound.” (Wound, and kiss 
above, may be reminiscent of the Passion.) The nature of the central 
act of the poem is stressed: The fisher is spirit, playing out his fleshly 
bait for his catch: 


Good-bye always for the flesh is cast 
And the fisherman winds his reel 
With no more desire than a ghost. 
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Now he makes his haul: 







































r- His decks are drenched with miracles. 
n Oh miracles of fishes! The long dead bite! 


} From urns and mausolea, the “dead hand” of the girl “leads the 
past,” the generations lost to time before the Resurrection. The 
climax of the poem is 


The centuries throw back their hair 
And the old men sing from newborn lips: 


Time is bearing another son. 
eC? Kill Time! She turns in her pain! 
J. The oak is felled in the acorn 
“ And the hawk in the egg kills the wren. 


Those born anew in the spirit live in eternity; time is dead at its 
source. As in the Harrowing of Hell Christ freed the Old Testament 
J worthies, the fisher here releases the victims of time, including one 
who resembles David: 

And he who taught their lips to sing 


Weeps like the risen sun among 
d The liquid choirs of his tribe. 


In the sea grave, the bait “is breaking with seasons and clouds; / 
Round her trailed wrist fresh water weaves, /... A separate river 
\ breathes and runs.” Out of the sea of death comes the river of life. 
The long-dead emerge from the sea in the “ haul of miracles ” wrought 
by the fisher and his bait. Nothing is left to the sea’s province except 
its empty sound. The fisherman is home at last, the flesh purged away 
to nothing but “ his long-legged heart in his hand ” (the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus?). The culmination of the poem is not the discovery of Eden 
or the loss of Eden but the freeing of mankind from the consequences 
of the Fall. 


Thus the narrative and its progression are directed by conventional 
Christian symbols throughout: the fisher of souls, the sacramental 
fish, the voyage of life, the sea of death, the bread and water of life, 
the port of heaven, and the miraculous haul of fishes. They point to 

+ aversion of the Christian myth turning on the dual nature of Christ 
and the crucial voiding of the results of time and death. And this 
reading is re-enforced by other Thomas poems. For example, in 
“Before I Knocked ” the speaker, Christ, refers to time, which “ cast 
forth my mortal creature / To drift or drown upon the seas... ,” 
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and to himself as “mortal ghost.” The fifth stanza of “ Vision and 
Prayer 1” welcomes the coming of Christ and “the judge blown 
bedlam / Of the uncaged sea bottom,” and the following stanza de- 
scribes “ The world winding home! ” 

Like much devotional literature, “ Ballad of the Long-Legged Bait ” 
uses erotic terms to describe the union of Christ and man, here in an 
intensely romantic. fashion, with death as a triumphant release from 
the material world. In this reading, the sexual act is not the subject 
of the poem, but one of its metaphors. 


San Jose State College ELSIE LEACH 


Meaningful Images in The Sound and the Fury 


Faulkner’s novels are hard reading because of their deliberate frag- 
mentation. One of the most incoherent tales is Benjy’s, the first part 
of The Sound and the Fury. The reader gets scarcely any sense of 
order from the idiot because Benjy’s “time” stopped at his three- 
year mental age. Benjy’s brother Quentin gives further order to the 
story, but he too arrests time, by committing suicide. Although fewer 
digressions and more order characterize the third brother Jason’s 
story, it too is flawed in that he tries to go back in time by getting 
revenge on his sister Caddy through her daughter Quentin. In the 
final “ telling ” of The Sound and the Fury, there are no more assaults 
upon time, and the narrative crystallizes. The clarity is the more 
striking because the reader has approached it from three angles of 
vision whose biases serve to cancel each other out. Details first given 
in Benjy’s tale are pieced together and explained as the novel grows, 
a process somewhat like a newsreel explosion shown in reverse. Faulk- 
ner’s narrative is not really “ backwards,” however, in the sense that 
the newsreel is. The aim of this paper is to show how the growth of 
certain images helps restore order, or time, to the novel. 

Benjy of part I “knows” everything that happens at the end of 
the novel, but he knows it only as a three-year-old would. One of his 
props, an old slipper, gradually relates basic patterns in the novel to 
each other. The reader soon judges that it is Caddy’s slipper ;* hence 


1The Sound and the Fury and As I Lay Dying (New York, 1946), p. 80. 
References to the novel are hereafter given in the text by page. 
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Benjy’s fondness for her is shown through his attachment to it. Some- 
what later (p. 89), since Quentin the niece objects to the idiot’s 
fondling it, dirty as it is, during mealtime, we may judge her dislike 
for her mother. Benjy’s relic appears several times (pp. 91, 224, 225), 
but late in the novel, when it is most fully described as “a white 
satin slipper . . . yellow now, and cracked and soiled . . .” (p. 332) 
the reader decides that it must be Caddy’s wedding slipper, the 
wedding that was paid for by selling Benjy’s pasture. Since Quentin’s 
vain year at Harvard has been financed in the same way, and in a 
sense has failed because of the family’s hypocrisy that forced Caddy’s 
marriage, the slipper provides a further set of relationships in the 
novel. Its ultimate function, however, is to indicate the parallel 
between Caddy and her daughter Quentin’s amours. The daughter 
hates the slipper as a soiled, worn reminder of her mother’s and her 
own disgrace. Since Quentin is born too soon after Caddy’s wedding 
to be the child of Sidney Herbert Head, the marriage is broken off, 
and the mother and daughter are repudiated. By decree of Mrs. 
Compson, Caddy’s name is never openly spoken after this disgraceful 
episode, but her slipper is conspicuously needed to placate Benjy. 
Another image in The Sound and the Fury that develops in mean- 
ing is the pear tree that grows close to the Compson house. After they 
get wet and muddy playing in the branch, Benjy tells us how the 
Compson children return to the scene of their grandmother’s funeral, 
unaware of its meaning. Caddy climbs a tree close by the parlor 
window to see what sort of “ party ” is going on within, and in doing 
so she reveals the muddy bottom of her drawers (pp. 57-58). This 
is the tree, or one very like it (p. 65), that her daughter Quentin 
climbs down to meet her many lovers (p. 69). Caddy herself is often 
associated with the smell of trees in Benjy’s thoughts (pp. 61, 62, 63). 
Last of all, the pear tree is Quentin’s means of escape when she steals 
Jason’s money and elopes with the man from the carnival (pp. 92-93, 
302). When Jason bursts into her room on the morning following 
the robbery the window is open, and the pear tree, clad in forlorn- 
scented blossoms, is revealed (p. 298). (In the Appendix, written 
some time after the novel, Faulkner says Quentin escaped down a 
rainpipe [pp. 19-21], but he seems to have forgotten the details of 
the novel.) As if in fulfillment of Quentin’s final act, the tree blooms 
in the Easter episode. In the same way, the slipper that consoles 
Benjy is revealed as Caddy’s wedding slipper only when the daughter 
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whose birth wrecked that marriage turns out badly herself. The pear 
tree may be said to bloom because the daughter escapes from an 
intolerable situation. She gets revenge on her tormentor Jason by 
stealing “ his ” money—most of it not really his, but blackmail from 
Caddy, or misappropriated funds intended for Quentin’s support. 
The bitter revenge of Faulkner’s pear tree is more sardonic than the 
pear tree hoax in Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale, but it is equally neat 
and well-planned. The other Quentin (Caddy’s brother), like aged 
January, is rightly obsessed about his “ wife’s ” virtue as she climbs 
the tree early in the story. (It is Caddy’s dirty drawers that offend 
Quentin in the childhood scene; these anticipate her many ensuing 
love affairs. She later becomes Quentin’s “ wife ” through his jealous 
incest-fantasy.) January recovers his eyesight to observe bitterly the 
infidelity of May in a pear tree; Quentin drowns himself at the time 
of Caddy’s marriage out of shame and remorse because he has had 
to “share ” her with so many other men. Although it is Caddy who 
climbs the pear tree, it is her dar zhter Quentin who conspicuously 
descends from it. 

There are other motifs first appearing in Benjy’s section of the 
novel that emerge with fuller meaning in Dilsey’s Easter Day narra- 
tive. It is she better than anyone else who understands Benjy’s 
vagaries because she has true compassion. First, the weed (p. 26) 
he puts in a bottle (p. 73) is a tribute paid in his “ graveyard ” (pp. 
74-75), his reenactment of a Sunday ritual at the Compson tomb, 
but the reader best learns its significance through Dilsey (pp. 330, 
333). Second, in his own narrative, Benjy looks in vain at the dark 
spot on the library wall where a mirror has been (pp. 79-80), ap- 
parently the mirror that in Quentin’s narrative reflects Caddy as a 
bride (pp. 96, 100), and in Benjy’s narrative reflects the brothers 
and sister as children (pp. 83-84). In Jason’s narrative (p. 272) the 
mirror-place again arouses Benjy’s moans. Third, the flames seen in 
the kitchen stove when the door of the firebox is open are another 
object to which Benjy responds with pleasure. Dilsey understands 
his affection for them and reprimands young Luster, who has been 
teasing Benjy by closing the firedoor (pp. 76, 301). Fire and mirror, 
Caddy and Jason fighting as children, are linked in Benjy’s narrative 
(p. 84); in Dilsey’s account, the associative power of either image 
calls up the central antagonism of brother and sister. Dilsey knows 
these and all parts of the Compson history, each broken version of it, 
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from Benjy’s on; it is she who brings final order to the exploded 
fragments just as she can tell the proper time by the Compson’s enig- 
matic one-handed kitchen clock (p. 290) or as she can supply the 
full meaning of the images themselves. Once explained, these motifs 
are also tied together by their final proximity: firebox and pear tree 
(pp. 301-302), commemorative weeds and white slipper (pp. 330-333), 
to help effect the unity toward which the entire novel moves from its 
chaotic beginning. 

Faulkner uses no image in The Sound and the Fury as dramatic as 
the petite madeleine of Proust, but several motifs like the white 
slipper, the pear tree, the mirror and the fire do catch up and unite 
whole segments of the novel. It would be of no more use for him to 
“explain” the slipper or the pear tree early in the story than it 
would be for Proust to “explain” the madeleine in this way. By 
gathering meaning themselves, they add order to the experience that 
takes shape in their presence. 


Geneva College EBEN BASS 


Faulkner’s Devil 


In “ Barn Burning” Faulkner resurrects the Devil and incarnates 
him in the image of man—in Abner Snopes, the progenitor of the 
later corruption and chaos in the Yoknapatawpha saga. His rehabili- 
tation of the Adversary, while controlled by traditional iconography, 
also recognizes the inevitable manifestation of new guises of evil. But 
whatever the forms of these vile impostures, he carefully integrates 
them into the main pattern of action—Abner’s compulsive infatuation 
with fire. 

Faulkner’s depiction of Abner’s external appearance, for instance, 
draws heavily upon the established conventions of literature, myth, 
and folklore. The protagonist’s enmity towards light and order 
(anchored ironically in the Hebrew derivation of his name Abner, 
meaning literally, “ Father [God] is light ”) is figured in his obtrusive 
and sinister attire, “the ironlike black coat” and “the flat, wide, 
black hat,” surely a historical extension of Hawthorne’s ubiquitous 
“Black Man.” And in line with the old superstition about the Devil’s 
illusory materiality, his body has “more than ever that impervious 
quality of something cut ruthlessly from tin, depthless, as though, 
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sidewise to the sun, it would cast no shadow.” Still other traits place 
him in the genealogy of the bestial, deformed diabolus of the Middle 
Ages, the “hand like a curled claw” and “the stiff and ruthless 
limp” (a heel wounded in the stealing of a horse, a mythic therio- 
morphic representation of the Devil). 

As Faulkner associates these observable details with Abner’s actions, 
they enhance his satanic connections. Where he scuffs his feet on 
Major de Spain’s carpet, he leaves “ water-cloudy scorifications,” the 
symbolic stamp of the fires of hell. And when he imperturbably tramps 
through the “fresh droppings [of] a horse,” he betrays an affinity 
with the fecal tastes of the Devil (so Luther eloquently attests). These 
characteristics, of course, crystallize in his obsession with “ the element 
of fire ” which “ spoke to some deep mainspring of his . . . being.” 

But Faulkner also relates this traditional allusion to the medieval 
belief that diabolic hatred is as consuming as God’s love and that, like 
an inextinguishable flame, it burns pitilessly in the heart. Stranger 
to any sentiment of love, it takes the form of a tormenting yet im- 
movable regretfulness that leads to the motiveless malignity sometimes 
assigned to Iago. This is evinced in Abner’s “ ravening and jealous 
rage ” directed at a man whom he has never met; in his “ implacable 
and grim ” steadfastness of purpose ; and in the “ breathless and frozen 
ferocity ” of the treatment of his wife and children. This uncon- 
trollable savagery has “ exactly the same quality which in later years 
would cause his descendants to over-run the engine before putting a 
motor car into motion, striking and reigning back in the same move- 
ment.” In this perspective Abner’s barn burnings are mechanically 
compulsive—a robotlike perversity. 

And it is this aspect of his behavior that extends the lineage of the 
Devil into modern times. As Faulkner would have it, Abner’s rootless- 
ness, his continual wandering from place to place, and his contempt 
for tradition and order (symbolized in the stately mansion of Major 
de Spain) are a prophecy of the depraved mechanization of all values 
(here the recurrent metallic imagery is another correlative). These 
attitudes ultimately become identified with the current philosophy of 
materialistic progress in its brazen disdain of all conceptions of human 
dignity, courage, honor, and love. For who would deny that the last 
stages of the Yoknapatawpha saga are corrupted by the Antichrist, 
the Devil, the Snopeses. 


Washington and Jefferson College WILLIAM BYSSHE STEIN 
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Adulescens and the Date of Rabelais’ Birth 


In a manuscript collection of epitaphs in Saint Paul’s Church, 
Paris, composed sometime after 1729, is found the following notice: 
“Francois Rabelais, décédé, igé de 70 ans, rue des Jardins, le 9 avril 
1553, a esté enterré dans le cimetiére de Saint-Paul.” If Rabelais died 
in 1553, at the age of seventy, the year of his birth would be 1483. 


Because of known facts in Rabelais’ life which made this early date 
seem improbable, scholars such as Gebhardt and Tilley proposed a 
later date, closer to the turn of the century. They were unable, how- 
ever, to offer documentary evidence to substantiate their conjecture. 
Abel Lefranc finally turned his attention to this vexing problem and 
attempted to show that Rabelais was actually born in 1494.1 He 
arrived at this conclusion after a series of ingenious deductions based 
upon the following two arguments: 


1. In a letter to Guillaume Budé, dated 1521, Rabelais refers to 
himself as an adulescens.* He was too well versed in Latin usage to 
call himself an adulescens if in fact he was thirty-eight. To support 
Lefranc’s contention that the word adulescens normally was used in 
Latin for a young man between the ages of 14 and 28, his disciple 
Boulanger (followed by Plattard) quoted the following statement 
from Isidore of Seville: “Tertia aetas est adulescentia ad gignendum 
adulta; quae porrigitur a decimo quarto usque ad vigesimum octavum 
annum.” * 


2. André Tiraqueau praises Rabelais in 1524 as a “vir supra 
aetatem .. . utriusque linguae omnifariaeque doctrinae peritissimus.” 
The compliment, claimed Lefranc, would have been pointless if 
addressed to a man of forty-one. 

Lefranc’s arguments were universally accepted by Rabelais scholars 
until V. L. Saulnier finally pointed out weaknesses in them.* He 


1 Abel Lefranc, “La Naissance de Rabelais,” RHR, III (1905), 53; “Con- 
jectures sur la date de la naissance de Rabelais,” ibid., VI (1908), 265-70; 
“La Date probable de la naissance de Rabelais,” ibid., IX (1911), 73-74. 

*“ Nam quid esse spei poterit nomini obscuro et ignoto ex epistula inculta, 
agresti, barbara? Quid sibi promittere poterit adulescens dyuoveds rexaicxo- 
tevos. ...” Rabelais, @uvres completes, ed. Jean Plattard (Paris, 1929), 
V, 183. 

*See Jacques Boulanger, “ Notes sur la vie de Rabelais,” BHR, I (1941), 
30-32. 

*V. L. Saulnier, “ Sur la Date de naissance de Rabelais,” BHR, VII (1945), 
245-46. 
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discovered two contemporary examples which demonstrate that one 
could, in the sixteenth century, be called adulescens even when over 
thirty, and see oneself congratulated, even after forty, for being very 
learned for one’s age. His findings seriously invalidate Lefranc’s 
theory, but there are perhaps even more conclusive objections to it 
which should be considered. 

The key to Lefranc’s argument is the word adulescens found in a 
letter to Budé, and its supporting definition provided by Isidore of 
Seville. Why such a late Latin author should be referred to as an 
authority in the matter is beyond comprehension, and Cicero would 
seem to be a surer guide for determining the meaning of the word. 
In the De Oratore (2.2) Cicero calls Crassus an adulescens even 
though he was thirty-four at the time. In the Phillipics (2.44) 
Brutus and Cassius are called adulescentes at forty, and Cicero thinks 
of himself as an adulescens (Phillipics, 2.46) at the age he was 
consul, that is to say when he was forty-four. In classical usage, 
therefore, the word was considerably more elastic in meaning than 
Isidore of Seville would lead us to believe. It denoted the age between 


puer and juvenis (from fifteen or seventeen) until after thirty, often- 


times even until nearly forty, depending in every case on whether 
the person in question seemed more or less strong and young, or was 
with older people. If, as it has been suggested, Rabelais was so well 
versed in Latin usage (and his Latin certainly shows that he was), in 
keeping with the classical meaning of the word, he quite naturally 
would have termed himself adulescens—regardless of his actual age— 
in writing to Budé who was his chronological and intellectual senior. 


Even if we were to suppose that Rabelais was fully aware of the 
strict limits imposed upon him in his use of the word adulescens by 
Isidore of Seville, an examination of the letter itself shows that he was 
not interested in giving it that particular meaning there. He had, 
in fact, good reasons for exaggerating his age. Since he was attempt- 
ing to impress the Father of Hellenistic studies in France with the 
scope and depth of his learning, what better way to do so than to 
claim that the prodigious display of Greek and Latin erudition that 
the letter contains was produced by a very young man? 

Finally, if we place the word back into its proper context, we see 
how completely Rabelais’ use of it has been misunderstood. Lefranc 
was apparently so delighted by the thought that he had put his finger 
at long last on a bit of concrete evidence that he failed to read the 
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text carefully.’ If he had, he would have realized that Rabelais was 
not concerned with the literal sense of the word at all. Coming as it 
does immediately after a self-disparaging interrogation in Latin, and 
immediately before an involved passage in Greek, adulescens acquires 
a distinctly ironic force. It is simply intended as part of an elaborate 
and quite witty letter which, Rabelais hoped, would amuse as well as 
impress Budé.® 

Lefranc called the letter to Budé an important document for deter- 
mining the date of Rabelais’ birth, but a philological and literary 
examination of his evidence shows that his conclusions are completely 
hypothetical. It is quite true that the date in the epitaph at Saint 
Paul’s does not seem to offer an acceptable alternative, but it should 
be realized that it remains, nevertheless, the only historical document 
with factual evidence pertaining to the date of Rabelais’ birth. 


University of Michigan FLOYD GRAY 


Guy Lefevre de La Boderie’s 
La Galliade and Renaissance Syncretism 


Posterity has not been totally unjust in ignoring Guy Lefévre de 
La Boderie, poet, translator, historian; a man of encyclopedic mind 
but of limited talent. Yet a closer analysis of some of his work may 
help us understand more clearly the complexity of French thought 
toward the end of the Renaissance. 

Marcel Raymond not without cause considers the poetry of this 
disciple, first of the Rhétoriqueurs, later of the Pléiade “ une tentative 
manquée.”? Certainly his Recuetl de Vers, published with L’En- 
cyclie des secrets de Veternité (Anvers: Plantin, 1570), the Divers 
meslanges poetiques (Paris: R. Le Mangnier, 1582) and the Hymnes 
ecclesiastiques (Paris: R. Le Mangnier, 1578 and 1582), which stand 
at midpoint between Ronsard’s Hymnes and Du Bartas’ Semaine, 


5A most illuminating evaluation of Lefranc’s misdirected zeal was made 
by the late Leo Spitzer in his “ Rabelais et les rabelaisants,” Sfr, no. 12 
(1960), 401-23. 

*This was, after all, his second attempt to sollicit a reply from Budé: 
“Seripsi itaque idque menses adhine plus minus quinque ” (Rabelais, @uvres, 
p. 183). 

*Marcel Raymond, L’Influence de Ronsard sur la poésie frangaise (1550- 
1585), 2 vols. (Paris: Champion, 1927), 11, 278. 
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represent wsthetically a rather feeble effort to counteract the Protes- 
tant translations of the Psalms by Clément Marot and Théodore 
de Béze. 

Of greater interest to both the literary scholar as well as the his- 
torian of ideas are his historical works. In his searching article on 
“The Prisca Theologia in France,”* D. P. Walker refers to the 
strong influence on Guy Lefévre of Ficinian Platonism, the Hermetica 
and Orphica, as well as to the fundamental orthodoxy and the strong 
nationalism which underline his attitude to faith and country. “These 
conflicting elements, Walker concludes, typical of many of his con- 
temporaries but in a more extreme, intransigeant form, produce this 
strictly limited version of the doctrine of truth-veiling: the Orphica, 
the Hermetica, Plato and all Druidic practices, may be interpreted 
so that they conform with Christianity but all other pagan religions, 
myths, legends are rigorously outlawed.” * 

Obviously indicative of this prolific translator’s interest in the 
Florentine Academy and its ideas are his translations of Ficino’s 
De la Religion Chrestienne . . . pour la radresse de plusieurs devoyez 
(Paris: G. Beis, 1578), or the Discours de ’honneste amour / sur le 
Banquet de Platon: / par Marsile Ficin . . . (Paris: I. Macé, 1578). 
Moreover, his syncretistic striving is foreshadowed in the prefaces 
which stress the pagan anticipation of Christian thought and, for 
example, in a dedicatory sonnet, to the duke of Alengon, of his pseudo- 
history La Galliade, ou de la révolution des arts et sciences (Paris: 
G. Chaudiére, 1578; iY) which traces the transmission of divine knowl- 
edge to France through the intermediary of Moses, Hermes Tris- 
megistus, Athens and Saint Denis.* Other prefatory sonnets of La 
Galliade, especially numbers 1, 6 and 8, indicate that the author sees 
France as the heir to the Assyrian, Chaldaic, Egyptian, Hebrew, 
Persian, Greek and Roman traditions, in that order. 

This, in itself, would hardly distinguish Lefévre’s thought from 
that of many of his contemporaries. What raises him above the 


2 Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xvmr (1954), 227-228, 
and n. 9. 

* Tbid., pp. 227-228. 

* Walker reproduces the sonnet on p. 220 of his article. Lefévre’s belief in 
its importance may be adduced by the fact that he also included it the same 
year, 1578, on page 439" of his translation of Ficino’s De la Religion Chres- 
tienne. ... Significantly, its title is given as “Sonnet de la Descendence .. . 
des doctrines screttes & plus sublimes.” 
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average is his strong awareness of the chaos of his period as well as 
the attempt to reconcile divergent views into a harmonious vision. 


As in most of his work, La Galliade® serves a two-fold purpose: 
1—to counteract the effect of ‘heretics’ since “La rage & cruauté 
en nostre Gaule esprise / A, presque en tous endroits, saccagé chaque 
Eglise” (sonnet #9, p. iY) and 2—to present the ‘true’ picture of 
human progress. The work is divided into five parts or “ cercles,” 
reminiscent of Dante. The first deals with Noah and the fate of his 
descendants ; each mentioned with the appropriate sign of the Zodiac. 
The second treats of architecture. The third tells of the Druids, 
natural and black magic as well as astrology. The fourth describes the 
nature and development of music and harmony. The last portion 
speaks of poetry and divine fury. 


A closer analysis of these sections will show the particular nature 
of his rather personal syncretism. 


PART I:— 


Here Guy Lefévre first attributes to God the origin of all knowledge. 
His God is the neo-platonic or Hermetic vision: 


C’est le rond infini que nous appellons Dieu, 
Dont le centre est par tout, & la circonference 
N’est comprise de nul, fors de sa propre essence (p. 1") .° 


This section is followed by the traditional fanciful pseudo-historical 
origins of France from Noah and his numerous and prolific descend- 
ants. Next comes a cabalistic elaboration (pp. 10” ff.) on the sig- 
nificance of numbers. The author then pays hommage to Italian 
contributions to knowledge and, in a most interesting manner, con- 
fuses centuries and schools of thought. Thus we read of: 


5 All page references to or quotations from La Galliade will be from the 
1578 edition, Paris, G. Chaudiére. 

*In a sonnet to the editor, Chrestofle Plantin, of L’Encyclie des secrets de 
Veternité (Anvers: Plantin, 1570), p. 213, Lefévre acknowledges his debt to 
Hermes Trismegistus, writing: 

Mercure Troisfois-grand dit & bon droit que Dieu 

Est un Cercle infini, qui sur la forme ronde 

A voulu patronner le Modelle du Monde, 

Mais son tour n’est point clos, son centre est en tout lieu. 

Cf. also pp. 103" for a similar passage. For a study of the theme of the 
infinite sphere or circle cf. Dietrich Mahnke, Unendliche Sphdre und Allmittel- 
punkt (Halle, Saale: M. Niemeyer, 1937) and Georges Poulet, Les méta- 
morphoses du cercle (Paris: Plon, 1961), among others. 
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Politian poly, subtil et fin Ficin, 

Grand Prestre, Philosophe, & docte Medecin, 
Landin au vers diuin, & l’*honneur de la bande 
Non assez admiré Comte de la Mirande: (p. 19") 


Of course, he does not neglect Petrarch and Boccaccio, “ Boccace aux 
brocards, et toy Savanarole / Et toy, 6 vierge encor, Catherine de 
Sienne” (p. 20°). It is somewhat surprising to find mention of 
Boccaccio and Savonarola in the same breath—or verse. 

Next Lefévre turns his attention to Greece (p. 24"), especially 
Socrates ; however, in true nationalistic spirit he concludes that Noah’s 
descendants, “nos vieux Gaulois, non les Egiptiens,/ De la Mathe- 
matique, & des arts anciens / Sont premiers inventeurs” (p. 27”), 
granting, none the less, that magic was transmitted from Zoroaster 
to Abraham to Egypt and finally to Europe. 

With an enthusiasm reminiscent of the spirit of the early sixteenth 
century, he next salutes the “ Esprits & clairs & diuins flambeaux, / 
Qui auez . . . chassé de la France / Le monstre tenebreux de l’aueugle 
Ignorance” (p. 31%). The very comprehensive list of names that 
follows contains Lefévre d’Etaples, “du scauoir Gaulois premier res- 
taurateur,” Guillaume Budé who brought back to France “ & I’Italie 
et la Grece,” also Erasmus, Danés, Amiot, L. de Baif, and Pierre de 
La Ramée. It is certainly an impressive array of poets and scholars, 
but one not always easily reconciled, philosophically or theologically, 
with orthodox thought. 


PART II :— 


The second part deals with architecture. Largely inspired by Vitru- 
vius, Guy Lefévre nonetheless attributes a French origin to this art 
as well. This portion contains little of relevance to our discussion. 


PART III:— 


This “cercle” deals mainly with the Druids and their customs. 
According to the author they possessed all knowledge :—of Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Logic, ete. as well as of “Les mysteres profonds, & leur 
Theologie / En Nature fondee auecques la Magie ” (p. 42%). Stressing 
the importance of truth-veiling throughout human history, from Adam 
to the Renaissance through the agency, among others, of Moses, 
Joshua, the Sanhedrin, the Prophets, Toth, Hermes Trismegistus, 
Orpheus, Zoroaster, Plato, Christ, the Saints, etc. (pp. 48%-49"), he 
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offers the aristocratic justification in the reference to the Druid’s prac- 
tice of not recording any of their wisdom “ par prudence discrete, / 
Tant pour ne reueler leur science secrete / Au peuple profané . . .” 
(p. 48"). In true and traditional Hermetic fashion “'Thdyt Heros 
le Troisfoisgrand Mercure / Sa doctrine enseignoit fort profonde & 
obscure / Aux vieux Egiptiens:” (p. 48”). 

Like Cornelius Agrippa he approves of natural (p. 44”) as opposed 
to black magic (p. 56"), though he does reveal perhaps an unusual 
amount of interest in the latter. Strangely, however, he does not 
totally condemn human sacrifice since, in his personal orthodoxy, this 
Druidie practice might have speeded salvation. There can be, after 
all, no resurrection without death (p. 51”). 

Carrying his syncretism yet one step further, Lefévre refers to the 
book of Zohar and the seven raptures of the soul (pp. 59” ff.), stressing 
particularly the seventh as hymn-singing “en rauissement” (p. 62”). 
It can be seen, therefore, that the spiritual or non-rational prevails 
in his philosophy. 

Leaving the ethereal, he goes on to praise Lyons and Marseilles 
(pp. 69" ff.), the Carolingian Renaissance (pp. 72” ff.) and he returns 
to orthodoxy in his praise of France’s saints. 


PART IV :— 


The fourth circle deals with music and harmony of song and of 
the world. 

Again the national spirit recurs in his attribution of the origins 
of music to Bardus, son of Drius, king of Gaul. Guy Lefévre’s inter- 
pretation of the aim of music is quite Platonic. Music’s function is 
to imitate “les celestes accords ” (p. 83%), thereby becoming a song 
praising the glory of God. 

This naturally leads to a discussion of the role of man in this world 
as well as the nature of the human soul. Although he follows the 
traditional anthropomorphic pattern in the former, his denial of the 
death of the soul is neo-platonic. Referring directly to the Hermetica, 
he writes: 

Voy Trismegiste au Pimadre: 
Car le nom de la Mort est un nom vain du tout, 
Et ce qu’on voit dissouldre, en cela se dissoult 


Dont il est composé: quand il faut qu’un corps meure, 
Cela qui est terrestre, & la terre demeure, 
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L’eau & leau, l’air & lair, le feu au feu se ioint, 
Et le celeste au Ciel: mais l’Ame qui n’est point 
Ny de terre, ny d’eau, d’air, de Ciel, ny de flame, 
Ne se reioint sinon en la nature d’Ame (p. 99"). 


Lefévre concludes the portion with a Hermes-prayer (pp. 104¥- 
105”) from the Asclepius, XIII.’ 


PART V:— 


In a passage dealing with the theme of the Lost Paradise, Lefévre 
mourns the noble primitive state lost with the advent of civilization 
(pp. 107" ff.). It was a period when “les Egiptiens, Grecs & Rom- 
mains nouices / N’auoient encor donné des Deitez aux vices ” (p. 108"), 

The devils created the false gods. However, with the help of the 
twin-sisters Poetry and Music, whose laws were invented by Bardus, 
fifth king of Gaul (pp. 108¥-109"), man was shown the proper direc- 
tion. Poetry and Music collaborated to “faire rauir par ces fureurs 
diuines / Qui desrobent nostre Ame, & luy font voir au sein / Des 
hautes Deitez meint sublime dessein ” (p. 109°). 

The author mentions the inspirational singing of Moses, Joshua, 
David, and the various prophets. Next he pays hommage to Hermes 
Trismegistus, “ Celuy que Grece a feint le fils de Calliope, / Alla voir 
le terroir que le Nil va noyant / Et les champs arrousez du [ourdain 
ondoyant ” (p. 112%). There he learned the secrets of music and of 
heaven, “ Les causes de Nature, & les sacrez mysteres / Des Puissances 
& Dieu, & des Demons contraires” (p. 112%). Disciples of Toth, 
Moses and Zoroaster taught him their secrets which he, the recipient 
of God’s hidden wisdom, “ Les traitant par-apres en poétiques nom- 
bres / Les peignit & voila de nuages & d’ombres” (p. 113°). 

Poetry next came to Greece where it found maximal expression in 
the work of Homer, Hesiod, Anacreon, Sappho, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, Theocritus, ete. (pp. 117" ff.). The two sisters then 
went on to Rome where, however, “ La Musique . . . n’eut pas tant 
d’amoureux / Comme entre les Gregeois, gent molle & eneruée, / Qui 
sa pudicité luy auoit deprauée ” (p. 121°). 

Rome passed on her wisdom to the Goths who, careless guardians, 
were followed by the great Dante, Petrarch, Sannazaro, Bembo, Are- 
tino, and Ariosto (pp. 121Y ff.). 


7 It may be found in vol. 1, pp. 207-8, of the A. D. Nock—A.-J. Festugiére 
edition of the Corpus hermeticum (Paris, 1945). 
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Finally, with the Renaissance, the arts “ reuindrent en France ” (p. 
123"), largely through the efforts of king Francis, Marot, Saint-Gelays, 
Héroét, the Pléiade and their successors. 

It is evident that Guy Lefévre de La Boderie strives, in La Galliade 
as in his other work, primarily to defend the traditional faith of 
France. In this the careful reader may perceive an underlying effort 
to defend faith, all faith generally, against what he considers atheism. 
This interest becomes evident quite early in his career; as he himself 
states in the Preface to L’Encyclie des secrets de lV’eternité (Anvers, 
1570) that “il y a plus de quinze ans passez” (p. 3), he reacted 
against atheists and set out to defeat or convert them. 

It is probably not a coincidence that this corresponds to the period 
of the Civil Wars. 

Yet Lefévre’s orthodoxy emerges as most unorthodox. Perhaps also 
a sign of the times. He seems carried away by his multiple interests 
as well as the attempt to reconcile frequently divergent, if not totally 
opposed views. 

The primary philosophic theme which permeates all of his work is 
Ficinian or Florentine Platonism and its allied concepts of the Her- 
metica and Orphica. Thus he sees God as an infinite sphere or circle, 
stresses the doctrines of divine fury and truth-veiling, has a Hermetic 
vision of the soul and toys with cabalism. 

Characteristic of the histories of the period are his ardent na- 
tionalism, the tracing of French origins from Noah, his inordinate 
respect for the Druids which even makes him justify human sacrifice, 
as well as the attribution of the origins of almost all scientific and 
humanistic knowledge to French sources. 

Still, he is in some ways both unique and modern, for his period. 
In the foot-steps of Pico he strives to synecretize Platonism and Aris- 
totelianism, though it must be granted he does not succeed too well. 
Platonism seems to prevail over Thomas Aquinas who is seen pri- 
marily as a codifier (pp. 73 ff.). Just so does Savonarola share un- 
comfortable honors with Petrach and Boccaccio. 

Classical antiquity does not occupy the eminent position it held 
with Rabelais or Montaigne. The lists of eminent Greeks and Romans 
stress the poets rather than the philosophers. Socrates becomes a fore- 
runner of Christian ethics. 

_ And magic, the not too distant ally of the Hermetica, finds its place 
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in La Galliade just as it assumed more importance in a France torn 
by internal strife. 

Yet this ‘modern’ still shares, at the end of the Renaissance, 
Rabelais’ enthusiasm for the ‘ new’ revival of learning. It is doubt- 
lessly this enthusiasm which prevails over orthodoxy in his praise of 
Erasmus and Pierre de La Ramée. 

We might well ask if this orientation does not represent a tacit 
rejection of the emergent rationalism, Padouan and other,* traces of 
which are found in the work of Ronsard or Montaigne. 


The Johns Hopkins University HENRY HORNIK 


Le ‘Spectre en femme voilée”’ 
dans le Dom Juan de Moliére 


Au cinquiéme acte du Dom Juan de Moliére, dans deux courtes 
scénes qui précédent immédiatement celle ot Dom Juan, frappé par 
le feu du Ciel, est englouti dans les flammes, apparait un “ Spectre en 
femme voilée.” Quelques instants plus t6t, Dom Juan a annoncé son 
dernier avatar, sa transformation en un faux dévot, qui, tel Tartuffe, 
invoque le Ciel 4 tout propos. L’hypocrisie de Dom Juan, cette 
“derniére horreur,” lui dit Sganarelle, ne peut manquer d’attirer sur 
sa téte la colére divine. “Va, va, répond son maitre, le Ciel n’est pas 
si exact que tu penses, et si toutes les fois que les hommes. . . .” 


Sganarelle, apercevant le spectre——Ah, Monsieur, c’est le Ciel qui vous parle, 
et c’est un avis qu’il vous donne. 

Dom Juan.—Si le Ciel me donne un avis, il faut qu’il parle un peu plus 
clairement, s’il veut que je l’entende. 

Le spectre, en femme voilée.—Dom Juan n’a plus qu’un moment a pouvoir 
profiter de la miséricorde du Ciel, et, s’il ne se repent ici, sa perte est résolue. 
Sganarelle.—Entendez-vous, Monsieur? 

Dom Juan.—Qui ose tenir ces paroles? Je crois connaitre cette voix. 
Sganarelle.—Ah! Monsieur, c’est un spectre: je le reconnais au marcher. 


® Cf. Henri Busson, Les Sources et le développement du rationalisme dans 
la littérature frangaise (1533-1601) (Paris: Letouzey, 1922), pp. 597-603 and, 
especially, p. 598 where Busson speaks of Lefévre’s “esprit obscurci de nuées 
néoplatoniciennes.” 
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Dom Juan.—Spectre, fantéme ou diable, je veux voir ce que c’est. 

(Le Spectre change de figure et représente le Temps avec sa faux 4 la main) 
Sganarelle.—O Ciel! voyez-vous, Monsieur, ce changement de figure? 
Dom Juan.—Non, non, rien n’est capable de m’inspirer de la terreur, et je 
veux éprouver avec mon épée si c’est un corps ou un esprit. 

(Le Spectre s’envole dans le temps que Dom Juan le veut frapper). 


Ce spectre 4 transformations—cette femme voilée qui change de 
figure pour représenter le Temps avec sa faux 4 la main—est de 
Yinvention de Moliére. Il n’apparait pas dans les versions de la 
légende que Moliére a pu connaitre, telles que Le Festin de Pierre de 
Dorimon ou celui de Villiers. Dans ces deux tragi-comédies, c’est 
Ombre de Dom Pierre qui vient announcer 4 Dom Juan, son 
meurtrier, que sa mort est proche. Pourquoi, lorsque le spectre du 
Commandeur pouvait tout aussi bien adresser 4 Dom Juan l’avertisse- 
ment supréme, Moliére a-t-il introduit dans sa piéce le spectre de 
cette femme voilée, puis cette figure du Temps? 

C’était, a-t-on dit, afin de plaire 4 un public que ravissaient les 
machines, spectacle “dont le bourgeois est idolatre,” écrit Loret. Tout 
en reconnaissant que l’apparition d’un spectre était un moyen théatral 
i la fois saisissant et facilement réalisable, que Moliére était trop 
homme de théitre pour négliger ce facteur de succés, cela n’explique 
pas pourquoi il a délibérément substitué 4 Ombre du Commandeur, 
messager de mort tout indiqué puisque nous le connaissions déja, le 
spectre de cette femme inconnue, anonyme. 

Dans un article de la Revue des Deux Mondes du 1|* février 
1847, 4 la suite de la reprise, quinze jours plus tét, de la piéce de 
Moliére, Magnin confesse son embarras. Aprés avoir déclaré que ce 
spectre en femme voilée “ne parait se lier 4 rien dans la piéce,” il 
avoue ne comprendre “ni le but ni la convenance de cette apparition 
mythologique dans une piéce fondée sur le merveilleux chrétien.” I 
propose cependant une explication. Cette femme voilée, dit-il, pourrait 
bien étre “’annonce emblématique de la mort d’Elvire. Mais alors, 
ajoute-t-il, 4 quoi bon le Temps avec sa faux?” A cette difficulté s’en 
ajoute une autre, encore plus sérieuse, que souléve Michaut dans son 
livre intitulé Les Luttes de Moliére: nous n’avons en effet aucune 
raison de supposer qu’Elvire est morte au moment de l’apparition du 
spectre. Elle a méme annoncé, peu de temps auparavant, que sa 


* Gustave Michaut, Les Luttes de Moliére (Paris, 1925), p. 169. 
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retraite était résolue, et qu’elle allait essayer de mériter, par une 
austére pénitence, le pardon de l’aveuglement ot l’avaient plongée 
les transports d’une passion condamnable. 

Renongant donc a voir dans l’apparition du spectre l’annonce de la 
mort d’Elvire, Mesnard se contente d’observer que la femme voilée 
“rappelle done Elvire,” et il appuie son interprétation sur les paroles 
mémes de Dom Juan: “Je crois connaitre cette voix.”* Or, cette 
apparition sur la scéne d’un personnage vivant est bien improbable, 
Les paroles de Dom Juan n’impliquent pas que cette voix qu’il dit 
reconnaitre est celle d’Elvire. Placé en face d’un phénoméne insolite, 
Vincrédule Dom Juan y cherche seulement une explication rationnelle, 
“En vain, pour se tromper lui-méme, veut-il se persuader qu’il connait 
cette voix: ce n’est la que le dernier effort de son incrédulité. . . .”? 
Ses paroles forment contraste avec celles de Sganarelle: “Je le recon- 
nais au marcher.” Le maitre et le serviteur croient l’un et l’autre 
reconnaitre le spectre, l'un par incrédulité, autre par extréme 
crédulité. 

Une autre interprétation de l’apparition du spectre est suggérée par 
Gendarme de Bévotte dans sa Légende de Dom Juan. Cette femme 
voilée, explique-t-il, “représente sans doute Elvire, ou “ peut-étre 
méme, symbolise toutes les victimes du libertin. Le Temps, avec sa 
faux, la suit, pour préciser le sens de l’allégorie et annoncer la mort 
de Dom Juan.” .. .* Disons tout de suite que dans la piéce de 
Moliére, ce n’est pas le Temps avec sa faux qui annonce la 
mort de Dom Juan: c’est la femme voilée, et le Temps reste muet. 
Quant a Vidée de faire de cette femme le symbole de toutes les 
victimes du libertin, Michaut la trouve inacceptable. Il remarque que 
de toutes ces victimes, nous ne connaissons, outre Elvire, que les deux 
paysannes. Pourquoi, dans ces conditions, Moliére aurait-il fait 
paraitre ce fantéme collectif et vague, sans grande signification ? 

L’explication de Rigal, qui voit dans cette femme voilée “dont la 
voix est connue de Dom Juan” une des victimes du libertin, “ un de 
ses crimes qui se dresse devant lui pour lui annoncer le chitiment,”* 
n’est guére plus précise. Qui est cette victime de Dom Juan? Est-elle 
vivante? LEst-elle morte, comme l’apparition du spectre le ferait 
supposer? Et puis, ce ne serait qu’un des crimes de Dom Juan, qui 


* Paul Mesnard, @uvres de Moliére (Paris, 1880), V, p. 201, n. 2. 

® Michaut, op. cit., p. 170. 

*G. Gendarme de Bévotte, La Légende de Dom Juan (Paris, 1906), p. 176. 
5 E. Rigal, Moliére (Paris, 1908), I, p. 277. 
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en a commis bien d’autres: amant infidéle, il est infidéle mari et 
mauvais fils. I] est douteux que le Ciel ait choisi une “ fille séduite ” 
ou une “ femme mise 4 mal” pour lui adresser l’avertissement supréme 
et ’exhorter au repentir. 

Nous arrivons enfin 4 l’interprétation proposée par Michaut lui- 
méme dans ses Luttes de Moliére. Cette femme, qui a l’heure 
décisive offre le salut pour un simple témoignage de repentir, “ne 
peut étre que la Grace chrétienne, repoussée par la volonté du pécheur.” 
L’obstination de Dom Juan serait donc “le terrible exemple de l’im- 
pénitence finale.” ° 

Cette interprétation pieuse pouvait peut-étre venir 4 l’esprit d’un 
dévot du Grand Siécle, s’il n’avait pas trop de préjugés contre l’auteur 
de Dom Juan. Mais Moliére n’eut jamais la réputation d’étre dévot, 
et il est difficile de croire qu’il ait songé 4 faire de sa piéce une 
Moralité édifiante. L/’allusion 4a la Grace, déplacée dans une 
comédie, leit été particuliérement dans Dom Juan. Elle aurait été 
mieux 4 sa place dans une tragédie jouée par les éléves d’un collége de 
jésuites. Michaut lui-méme sentait la difliculté de son interprétation, 
lorsqu’aprés avoir vu dans cette femme voilée le symbole de la Grice 
chrétienne, il ajoutait: “Si Moliére l’a désignée vaguement par son 
nom (“les graces du ciel que l’on renvoie. . .”), c’est que les usages 
du temps ne lui permettaient pas d’étre plus précis, sur la scéne “. . . 
D’ailleurs, dans Le Festin de Pierre, de Dorimon, Ombre de Dom 
Pierre venait également offrir 4 “Dom Jouan” le salut en échange 
dun simple témoignage de repentir, déclarant, en ces vers qui n’ont 
de poétique que les douze syllabes et les rimes en “el ”:7 
Toutesfois il n’est point d’ame si criminelle, 

Qu’un repentir ne mette a la gloire eternelle. 
Si tu veux esviter des tourments eternels, 
Demande au Ciel pardon de tes faits criminels. 


Doit-on voir aussi dans l’?Ombre de Dom Pierre le symbole de la Grice 
chrétienne? Michaut a cependant repris son interprétation dans une 
Notice sur Dom Juan, au cinquiéme volume de son édition des 
(uvres completes de Moliére, ajoutant que l’identification proposée 
par lui en 1925 “ parait généralement acceptée” (p. 15). 

Or, il semble que l’apparition de cette femme voilée, pour nous si 


* Michaut, p. 170. 
™Gendarme de Bévotte, Le Festin de Pierre avant Moliére (Paris, 1907), 
p. 130. 
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mystérieuse, l’était beaucoup moins pour les contemporains de Moliére, 
Une trés vieille croyance faisait en effet de l’apparition de quelque 
étre surnaturel un messager de mort. Le folklore celtique avait ses 
“banshees,” ses femmes-fées, qui, par leurs plaintes et leurs gémis- 
sements, annongaient 4 une famille la mort imminente d’un de ses 
membres. En pays allemand était fort répandue la légende de “la 
dame blanche,” dont V’apparition annongait 4 ceux qui en étaient 
témoins la mort du chef de la famille ou d’un grand personnage. On 
Vavait vue pour la premiére fois en 1486, 4 Plassenbourg, prés de 
Bayreuth; puis 4 Bayreuth, en 1677. Elle aurait annoncé, en 1888, 
la mort de l’empereur d’Allemagne Guillaume I*. Et cette croyance 
existait, avec des variantes, non seulement en Bohéme, mais en Ecosse 
et dans les pays scandinaves. 

En France, la version la plus connue de la légende est sans doute 
celle de Mélusine, femme du comte Raymondin, l’infortunée dont le 
bas du corps prenait la forme d’un serpent tous les samedis soirs, 
Depuis que, son secret surpris part son mari, elle fut changée en 
serpent et s’échappa par une des fenétres du chateau en poussant des 
cris de douleur, elle reparait, disait-on, et vient pousser des cris sem- 
blables sur les tours quand les seigneurs de Lusignan sont prés de 
mourir. 

La légende existait aussi dans d’autres familles. Le 13 décembre 
1686, Mme de Sévigné écrivait au président de Moulceau une lettre 
fort curieuse, pour lui faire part de certaines circonstances étranges 
de la mort du prince de Condé. Trois semaines avant cette mort, 
raconte-t-elle, un gentilhomme de la maison de M. le Prince, revenant 
de la chasse en compagnie de son valet et approchant du chateau, vit 
& une fenétre du cabinet des armes un fantéme, c’est-d-dire un homme 
enseveli (enveloppé d’un linceul). Et ce fantéme resta visible jusqu’au 
moment ou les deux hommes entrérent dans le chateau. 

Peu importe la genése de cette histoire bizarre. L’important, c’est 
qu’elle ait circulé, et surtout qu’elle ait trouvé créance au dix-septidme 
siécle. Cette créance est attestée par Mme de Sévigné. “Tout le monde 
sut cette histoire, écrit-elle, et tremblait pour M. le Prince ”—ce qui 
semble établir que cette légende du spectre messager de mort était alors 
fort répandue. “Quant a M. le Prince, continue Mme de Sévigné, il 
en fut un peu frappé, puis s’en moqua ”: réaction fort naturelle, car, 
sans étre le libertin qu’il avait été dans sa jeunesse, M. le Prince ne 
pouvait paraitre ému a l’annonce de sa mort prochaine. . .. Comme 
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tout le monde, Mme de Sévigné croit en la réalité de l’apparition. 
Elle affirme que celui qui a racontée est un homme digne de foi, 
“aussi peu capable de vision que pourrait l’étre notre ami Corbinelli,” 
et elle conclut, s’adressant 4 son correspondant: “ Comme ce conte est 
vrai, je vous le mande, afin que vous fassiez vos réflexions comme 
nous.” 

L’existence de cette légende une fois admise, et en tenant compte 
des variantes qu’elle pouvait offrir en ce qui concerne le sexe et la 
forme de l’apparition, il est possible d’expliquer la présence, dans la 
piece de Moliére, du “Spectre en femme voilée.” L’élément surnaturel 
de Vhistoire de Dom Juan le génait. Comme l’observe Gendarme de 
Bévotte, il l’a réduit “aux plus étroites proportions; on sent bien que 
Moliére l’aurait supprimé s’il l’avait osé et s'il n’avait risqué, ce 
faisant, de compromettre le succés de sa piéce par la disparition des 
scénes qui plaisaient le plus 4 la foule.”* Toutefois, au lieu de faire 
paraitre le spectre du Commandeur, il a choisi cette femme voilée, 
cette “ dame blanche ” déja familiére 4 son public. Loin de poser ainsi 
une énigme théologique, d’ailleurs peu en rapport avec la tonalité de 
sa piece, il n’a sans doute cherché qu’a tirer parti d’une vieille super- 
stition pour rendre plus acceptable l’apparition de son spectre. Dom 
Juan était assez grand seigneur pour avoir un spectre dans sa famille. 

Reste 4 expliquer, si possible, le changement de figure de l’appari- 
tion, la transformation du spectre de la femme voilée en celui du 
Temps “avec sa faux 4 la main.” Remarquons que c’est le Temps qui 
apparait, et non la mort, comme on |’a dit. La femme voilée avait 
annoncé 4 Dom Juan sa mort prochaine, disant qu’il n’avait plus qu’un 
moment 4 profiter de la miséricorde du Ciel. V’apparition du Temps 
accentue la note d’urgence. C’est le signe certain que les derniers 
grains de sable sont en train de s’écouler vers le fond du sablier. Dans 
quelques instants, Dom Juan va disparaitre, foudroyé par le feu du 
Ciel. En faisant apparaitre le Temps, Moliére a voulu préparer, un 
peu gauchement peut-étre, la fin soudaine du libertin. 

Cette figure du Temps était elle-méme familiére au public, qui 
gofitait fort les personnifications de ce genre. Quelques mois plus tét, 
Moliére et sa troupe avaient participé aux fétes données a Versailles, 
fétes restées célébres sous le nom de “ Plaisirs de I’Ile enchantée.” 
Elles s’étaient ouvertes part un défilé somptueux, dans le goit mytho- 
logico-romanesque du temps. Le roi représentait Roger. Les plus 


* La Légende de Dom Juan, p. 175. 
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grands seigneurs de la cour représentaient les autres chevaliers de 
lArioste, tous vétus de magnifiques vétements. Puis on avait vu 
paraitre le char d’Apollon, entouré de diverses figures allégoriques, les 
quatre Ages ou Siécles, Atlas portant le globe du monde. Selon la 
relation anonyme, “le Temps, représenté par le sieur Millet, avec sa 
faux, ses ailes et cette vieillesse décrépite dont on le peint toujours 
accablé, en était le conducteur . . .”*® Il est possible que Moliére, 
écrivant Dom Juan, se soit souvenu des splendides fétes de Versailles, 

En 1947, Jacques Arnavon a publié un ouvrage consacré en grande 
partie 4 l’interprétation scénique de la comédie de Moliére. II sup- 
prime l’entrée en scéne du spectre de la femme voilée. On apercoit 
seulement une lueur qui éclaire peu 4 peu l’angle gauche du décor, 
puis on entend une voix, celle d’Elvire, qui adresse 4 Dom Juan la 
derniére exhortation au repentir. Ce changement s’explique. L’appari- 
tion du spectre exigerait trop de crédulité pour un auditoire moderne, 
qui ne comprendrait d’ailleurs pas le sens de cette apparition. Trés 
habilement, Moliére a rendu la venue du spectre intelligible 4 son 
public, en l’associant 4 une croyance, 4 une supersition de son époque, 
que pouvait partager une personne aussi avertie que l’était Mme de 
Sévigné. 


University of Wisconsin ANDRE LEVEQUE 


The Function of the First 
Chapter of Maupassant’s Bel-A mi 


Guy de Maupassant’s Bel-Ami has long been considered a near 
perfect example of the objective novel, that is, one which portrays the 
characters through their words and deeds, with no direct psychological 
analysis on the part of the author. To compensate for this absence, he 
enriched his objective technique by using exterior acts, motions, etc., 
not only to advance the story and portray the characters in direct 
fashion, but he also invested them on occasion with symbolic function. 
For example, Edward Sullivan has recently studied Maupassant’s 
use of physical ascent and its larger meaning in the novel. Georges 
Duroy emerges from his minor job as an employee at the Gare du 


® Moliére, @uvres completes, éd. de la Pléiade (Paris, 1951), I, 605. 
1 Maupassant the Novelist (Princeton, 1954), pp. 72-93. 
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Nord to become a reporter on La Vie Frangaise, and then rises step 
by step to marry his dead friend’s wife, reaping an undeserved fortune, 
only to divorce her later and marry the boss’s daughter before a large 
crowd in the Church of the Madeleine. The novel ends on this seem- 
ingly triumphant note, but a less joyous final development has already 
been predicted by the gloomy poet Norbert de Varenne, author of 
Soleils Morts, who had once told Duroy: “Tant qu’on monte, on 
regarde le sommet, et on se sent heureux; mais lorsqu’on arrive en 
haut, on apercoit tout d’un coup la descente, et la fin, qui est la mort. 
(a va lentement quand on monte, mais ¢a va vite quand on descend. 
A votre age on est joyeoux . . . Au mien on n’attend plus rien... 
que la mort ” (p. 130).* The structure of Bel-Ami would appear then 
to be a simple rise and predicted fall were it not for Maupassant’s 
brilliant use of the mirror image; as Sullivan puts it, “ not a figure of 
speech, but an actual reflection in a mirror, used as a conscious artistic 
device” (p. 86). At various crucial moments in Duroy’s life, he sees 
his own reflection in a mirror. The first time is when he is climbing 
the stairs in his borrowed formal dress to dine with his friend and 
protector Forestier. He is startled at his good looks and sophisticated 
appearance. Sullivan concludes: “It is perfectly clear from these 
abrupt encounters with his own image that Duroy’s successful career 
represents not so much a rise in the world as a sudden realization 
from time to time that society is on his own level, not above him as he 
had thought, and that he does not have to strive upward, but has 
merely to accept things as they are” (p. 87). Indeed, Georges dis- 
covers to his surprise that his rise is easy and effortless.* Hence the 
novel is in reality a trip on the horizontal plane to a point that society 
calls “the top” or “success,” and which appears to be a rise, but 
which is in fact just a stop on the road that leads to death. 

If there were any doubt about the nature (and the very existence) 
of this dual vision, it would be dispelled by a close analysis of the first 
chapter. Like an operatic overture, it sets the tone for the entire novel, 
but even more, it reproduces the actual future progress of the hero in 
the novel by means of his evening walk through Paris, and finally, the 
chapter strongly suggests, through the use of symbolic devices, that 
life’s path is really on a horizontal plane, despite the illusion of rise. 
The novel opens as Duroy leaves a restaurant, undecided what to do 


* Citations in this article are to the Garnier Fréres edition, ed. Gérard 
Delaisement (Paris, 1959). 
* Sullivan, p. 88; Bel-Ami, p. 82. 
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for the evening. At first, he walks in no fixed direction (corresponding 
to his present pointless existence). But his manner betrays his ruth- 
less energy: “Il avangait brutalement . . . heurtant les épaules, 
poussant les gens pour ne point se déranger sur sa route” (p. 4). In 
his Pilgrim’s Progress, he passes by the beckoning prostitutes on the 
: street corners; they are on his level; he understands them and likes 
them, but for the moment he is penniless. He heads for the Church 
of the Madeleine (his ultimate destination in the novel!) but he can 
think only of the beer that he would like to drink. Before arriving 
there, his walk is interrupted by his chance encounter with his old 
army pal Forestier, now a journalist. Duroy accompanies him to his 
newspaper office. Arriving at the door, they can see that “ Au-dessus 
de la porte, s’étalait . . . en grandes lettres de feu dessinées par les 
flammes de gaz: La Vie Frangaise. Et les promeneurs passant brus- 
quement dans la clarté que jetaient ces trois mots éclatants apparais- 
saient tout 4 coup en pleine lumiére, visibles, clairs et nets comme au 
milieu du jour, puis rentraient aussitét dans l’ombre” (p. 10).* The 
two men climb the stairs. This ascent is real and symbolic. It is 
Duroy’s first step on the illusory climb to success. It will be repeated 
in the next chapter when he dines with the Forestiers and with Walter, 
the head of the newspaper, and later still when he goes to work for 
La Vie Frangaise. After that, his success is assured, and the climbing 
image disappears. While stairs and ascent appear subsequently as 
incidentals of the story, they do not have any other function. But here 
in the first chapter it is no accident that as they descend the stairs 
shortly afterwards, they meet the somber poet de Varenne who will 
later remind Duroy of the ultimate descent to the grave. Once out in 
the street, the two men head once more in the direction of the 
Madeleine. But in this chapter, the Church remains only a distant 
goal. Duroy decides to go to the Folies-Bergére instead, a decision far 
more in keeping with his character. 


The soirée at the Folies-Bergére is a colorful one, and is presented 
not only for itself, but as a microcosm of Parisian society. In the 
orchestra sit the bourgeois with their wives and children, “de bonnes 
tétes stupides qui viennent pour voir” (p. 16). Surrounding the 
orchestra is the ring of loges, higher in position, but certainly not more 
lofty in tone: “ Aux loges, des boulevardiers, quelques artistes, quel- 


*In this narrow way is all society viewed throughout the novel: visible only 
in the light of the newspaper and its view of society. 
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ques filles de demi-choix.” Behind the loges is the large circular 
balcony where “il y a de tout, de toutes les professions et de toutes 
les castes, mais la crapule domine. Voici des employés . . . et puis 
encore tout un monde d’hommes suspects . . . Quant aux femmes, 
rien qu’une marque: ... la fille 4 un ou deux louis qui guette 
rétranger ” (p. 16). In front of this society were open venality 
increases the higher one rises, as is the case perhaps in Duroy’s 
own career, a trio of acrobats performs for the crowd. The per- 
formance of one is described in some detail. His person and his acts 
are most suggestive of Duroy and his own acrobatics in rising in 
full view of society. First, the acrobat is, of course, all body and 
physical ‘skill. He is muscular, but in order to appear a perfect Apollo, 
“i] gonflait sa poitrine pour dissimuler son estomac trop saillant” 
(p. 15). When he leaves the stage he is careful to show off the muscles 
of his leg. Yet despite his desire to please by cutting a fine figure, he 
has a certain talent; he can revolve around a trapeze like a wheel, 
or “il se tenait immobile, couché horizontalement dans le vide, 
attaché seulement 4 la barre par la force de ses poignets.” Duroy 
resembles him even to the part of his hair (down the middle). Like 
the acrobat, he is careful to pose well: “Il cambra sa taille” (p. 3), 
which act impresses the women who are watching him. His carriage 
is mentioned again (p. 4) as he is described as walking “la poitrine 
bombée.” He is “bien fait,” but above all, he will succeed with great 
dexterity in seizing a position (“la barre”) in society by means of 
his handsome body and keeping himself from falling (“couché 
horizontalement dans le vide”) when he has in reality no solid basis 
for his position. Before Duroy and Forestier leave the theater, they 
walk around the corridor, “ entrainés dans le courant des promeneurs. 
Pressés, poussés, serrés, ballotés, ils allaient, ayant devant les yeux 
un peuple de chapeaux. Et les filles, deux par deux passaient dans 
cette foule d’hommes, la traversaient avec facilité . . . comme si elles 
eussent été bien chez elles . . . au milieu de ce flot de males” (p. 17). 
Thus from top to bottom, Maupassant gives us a sordid picture of the 
crowd, and by extension, of Parisian society, but the vertical dimension 
is largely illusory. The bourgeois may be seated in the orchestra and 
the voyous in the balcony, but when they meet in the corridors, they 
blend into a common stream of humanity, pushing, shoving, as was 
the case on the sidewalks of the city. Duroy is once again in his 
element. “Ravi, [il] se laissait aller, buvait avec ivresse l’air vicié 
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par le tabac, par l’odeur humaine et les parfums des drélesses” (p., 
17). But as the morbid poet de Varenne (Maupassant’s spokesman) 
has realized, it all ends with the grave, and any rise is as illusory as 
it seems concrete, resembling the “minces filets blanchitres de tous 
les cigares et de toutes les cigarettes que fumaient tous ces gens, cette 
brume légére [qui] montait toujours, s’accumulait au plafond et 
formait, sous le large déme, autour du lustre, au-dessus de la galerie 
du premier chargée de spectateurs, un ciel ennuagé de fumée ” (p. 14), 
Maupassant has made clear the nature of his hero and his view of 
human existence. The reader can then begin the story, scarcely real- 
izing that the hero’s progress has already been mapped out in these 
introductory pages. The chapter reveals that this novel, long famous 
for its brutal cynicism, is in fact a subtle piece of artistic composition. 


Duke University RICHARD B. GRANT 


Paul Verlaine’s Les Poétes maudits: 
The Dating of the Essays and Origin of the Title 


Strictly as a work of literary criticism Paul Verlaine’s Les Poétes 
maudits is not extremely valuable, and yet it is one of the most im- 
portant literary studies to appear during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. This is not quite the paradox it seems to be. 
The original 1884 edition was a collection of previously published 
appreciations which Verlaine had written to call popular attention to 
three neglected poets: Tristan Corbiére, Arthur Rimbaud and 
Stéphane Mallarmé. Hence his essays are more emotional and 
enthusiastic than critical. Nevertheless, these studies are of particular 
significance because they brought to light the poetry of Corbiére which 
had never been well-known and was then totally forgotten, published 
for the first time important poems of Rimbaud such as “ Voyelles” 
and “Le Bateau ivre,” and called attention to the genius of Mallarmé 
during the period in which his poetry was not receiving an enthusi- 
astic reception.* 


1It was the enthusiasm for Corbiére and Rimbaud aroused by these essays 
together with the publicity which J. K. Huysmans accorded the poets in 
A Rebours (1884) that induced Léon Vanier to publish the second edition of 
Corbiére’s unobtainable Les Amours jaunes in 1891. Prior to Verlaine’s article 
Rimbaud had only published Une Saison en enfer and three poems; see Enid 
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The text of Les Poétes maudits has been critically established by 
the late Yves-Gérard Le Dantec.? Unfortunately, however, this version 
is not accompanied by either the introduction or notes which have long 
been associated with Le Dantec’s texts and which are an invaluable 
complement to his editions of Verlaine’s verse.* Thus, although Les 
Poétes maudits is among the most frequently cited literary studies 
of its period, it has not yet appeared in the critical edition it deserves. 
As a result, some recent publications have been in error about the 
publication date of the individual essays and have confused the 
contents of the first two editions of the work.* Therefore, the present 
note will first be concerned with the dating of the early publications 
of the essays which were finally collected into the 1888 edition; 
secondly, it will attempt to establish the precise origin of the title 
Les Poétes maudtts. 

During the autumn and winter of 1883, Léo Trézenik, the editor 
of Lutéce, included three of Verlaine’s essays in his weekly from 
August 24 through December 29: “Tristan Corbiére,” “ Arthur 
Rimbaud” and “Stéphane Mallarmé.”*® These articles were then 
brought together and published by Léon Vanier in April 1884 as the 
first edition of Les Poétes maudits. 

In the second edition of 1888, which was also published by Vanier, 
Verlaine included three more studies: “Marceline Desbordes-Val- 
more,” “ Villiers de l’Isle-Adam ” and “ Pauvre Lelian.” Léo d’Orfer, 
the editor of La Vogue, had previously included “ Marceline Des- 
bordes-Valmore” in his review during 1884,° and “ Pauvre Lelian” 


Starkie, Arthur Rimbaud (London, 1947), p. 438. Verlaine published Les 
Illuminations in La Vogue during the spring of 1886 and in 1891 Rodolphe 
Darzens published the original edition of Rimbaud’s verse under the title 
Reliquaire. 

? Paul Verlaine, @uvres complétes (Paris, 1949), IV, 5-92. 

*Le Dantec’s most recent editing is the Pléiade edition, Paul Verlaine, 
Cuvres poétiques complétes (Paris, 1957). 

‘For example, The Oxford Companion to French Literature (ed. Paul 
Harvey and J. E. Heseltine, Oxford, 1959, p. 261), assumes that the 1884 
edition contained the three essays which were not added until the 1888 edition. 
Louis Morice (in Verlaine: Le Drame religieux, Paris, 1946, p. 351) states 
that “Pauvre Lelian,” an anagram of Paul Verlaine, “. . . se trouve pour 
la premiére fois dans les Poétes maudits (1884),” yet this anagram was not 
published until 1886, ut infra. See also, Lawrence and Elisabeth Hanson, Ver- 
laine: Prince of Poets (London, 1958), p. 279. 

5“Tristan Corbiére” appeared divided in Lutéce, 24-31 aofit, 31 aoft-7 
sept., 21-28 sept.; “Arthur Rimbaud” in 5-12 oct., 12-19 oct., 19-26 oct., 
2-9 nov., 10-17 nov.; “ Stéphane Mallarmé” in 17-24 nov., 24-30 nov., 29 déc.- 
5 janv. 1884. 

* La Vogue, 18-25 avril 1884, and repeated in Lutéce, 7-14 juin 1885. 
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appeared in the same weekly two years later.’ The essay on Villiers 
de l’Isle-Adam does not seem to have been previously published.® 

The title Les Poétes maudits was derived from Charles Baudelaire’s 
Les Fleurs du mal. On this point there is general agreement and the 
assertion should cause no suprise as Verlaine’s admiration of and debt 
to the elder poet are unquestionable facts, nor would this be the first 
time that Verlaine owed something to Baudelaire in the formulation 
of a title. The title of Poémes saturniens (1866), Verlaine’s first 
published volume of verse, is simply a variation of the phrase “ce 
livre saturnien” from Baudelaire’s “Epigraphe pour un livre con- 
damné.”° However, although the word “maudit” is a favorite with 
Baudelaire and although the poem “ Bénédiction” describes the 
“poéte maudit” in some detail, the term never occurs in his poetry. 
Is this epithet, therefore, this variation on a Baudelairian theme, 
original with Verlaine?*® This does not seem to be true; for the 
poem “ Sépulture ” appears in the posthumous edition of Baudelaire’s 
works, published by Michel Lévy from 1868-70, as “Sépulture d’un 
poéte maudit.”** Charles Asselineau, who edited the text, is un- 
doubtedly responsible for this accretion which is present in neither 
the 1857 nor 1861 editions of Les Fleurs du mal and which should 
also be rejected on internal evidence as the verse, 


Enterre votre corps vanté, 


certainly indicates that Baudelaire is speaking about a woman and 
there is no indication that she was a poet.*? Nevertheless, Verlaine 
certainly possessed a copy of this edition of Les Fleurs du mal and 
seems to have derived the title for the 1883 series of articles from 
Asselineau’s erroneous emendation. 

It is interesting to note that the appellation “ poéte maudit” occurs 
only once in the text of the first edition of Les Poétes maudits, in the 
essay on Rimbaud,’* and that the adjective “maudit” is never 
employed in “Tristan Corbiére,” the first essay of the series. The 


* La Vogue, 7-14 juin 1886. 

* See, however, Paul Verlaine “ Les Histories insolites, par Villiers de I’Isle- 
Adam,” Le Décadent, 1-15 mai 1888. 

* See Paul Verlaine, @uvres poétiques completes, p. 899. 

1° Oxford Companion to French Literature, p. 261. 

11 Charles Baudelaire, @uvres complétes (Paris, 1868), I, 193. 

12 Alexandre Ourousof (in Le Tombeau de Charles Baudelaire, Paris, 1896) 
was the first to reject this corruption and to correct many of the errors and 
omissions of the 1868 edition of Les Fleurs du mal. 

18 Paul Verlaine, @uvres complétes, IV, 37. 
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earliest mention of the term in Verlaine’s correspondence occurs in a 
letter to Edmond Lepelletier dated Reims, October 8, [18]83, in 
which the poet remarks: “ Je publie en ce moment une série d’articles 
dans Lutéce, sur les Poétes Maudits. .. .” ™* 


Woodstock College, Md. FRANCIS F. BURCH, S.J. 


New Light on Valéry’s Féeries 


An article of mine, “La nuit magique de Paul Valéry: Etude de 
Féerie,” recently published in the RHL (avril-juin, 1960) 199-212, 
was intended to be a definitive treatment of Valéry’s two sonnets, 
Féerie and Méme Feéerie, of the Album de Vers anciens. Hardly had 
the article appeared, when I discovered new material which throws 
light on certain aspects of a problem that had puzzled me. 

By comparing the two early versions of the sonnet, Blanc (1890) 
and Fée (1914), with the Féerie of 1920, I was able to demonstrate 
(convincingly, I believe) a direct development: Blanc > Fée > Féerie. 
To place Méme Féerie in this line of poetic development offered 
problems. Whereas its quatrains are closer to Blanc than to Fée or 
Féerie and suggest that, at some undetermined date, the author went 
back to the original version and developed it in a direction different 
from that he followed in Fée of 1914 and in Féerie of 1920, the 
tercets seemed to have little relation to any of the other versions 
(except for the word “cri,” a possible contamination from Féerie). 
I made the suggestion, in my article, that the last tercet, at least, of 
Méme Féerie, had been composed after Féerie, that is, after 1920. 
(Op. cit., p. 211.) 

A recent examination of the tenth volume of Paul Valéry’s Cahiers? 
(published months after the writing of my article) provides material 
that changes the hypothesis made above to a fact. A cahier dated 


Paul Verlaine, Correspondance, ed. Adolphe van Bever (Paris, 1922), 
I, 197. 

1To save space, I will not repeat the information concerning the publication 
of these various versions. It is given in my article, and also in vol. I of the 
Pléiade Valéry, pp. 1543-1544. 

“It is worth noting that, up to this date (1925), Valéry’s Cahiers con- 
tained no significant poetic material. With a very few exceptions the rare 
verses or projects for poems found in the Cahiers are of no interest and have 
no relation to known works. The Cahiers were a repository for Valéry’s 
thought, not for his poetic expression, which he kept separate. 
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“janvier-avril 1925” contains (p. 589) the rough draft of the tercets 
of Méme Féerie. They are neatly written, with a margin on the left, 
and carefully spaced : 


Délicieux désert, solitude pamée, 
10 Ov le remous de ]’eau par la lune lamée 
Compte éternellement ses échos de cristal, 


Quel coeur pourrait souffrir longuement votre charme 
Sans trouver en soi-méme une profonde larme. 


( 
Dans la nuit éclatante offerte au ciel fatal. 

It will be noted that verses 9 and 11 are given in their definitive 
form, and that verse 10 is definitive except for one word. Verse 12 
appeared in the first published version (Quelques Vers, Maestricht, 
Stols, 1926) in the form given here. Verses 13 and 14 caused the poet 
more trouble. Did he first intend to end his sonnet with the rime 
scheme aab? The order in which he originally placed verses 13 and 14 
suggests that such was his intention, but the sign :( : at the left of 
the verses indicate a change to the final order. Below these verses, and 
written in the same careful hand as above, is a new reading of v. 14, 
much closer to the final form: 


Sans trouver en soi-méme un cri pur comme une arme. 


Those carefully written tercets on p. 589 of volume 10 of the Cahiers 
are surrounded by a considerable number of scribbled words or frag- 
ments of verses, some illegible or nearly so. They all relate to the work 
of revision. Examples are this one, a possibility for v. 13: “qni perce 
la splendeur de ce calme fatal” and this, presumably intended for 
v. 14: “rompre un tel silence et... .” 

As far as I know, Valéry made use of none of these scribbled 
gropings toward perfection. He published his tercets essentially as 
they are given in the cahiers.* The final changes of wording of verses 
13 and 14 must have been made on the copy of the sonnet sent to the 


printer. 
Oberlin College HENRY A. GRUBBS 


* Here is the final published version of these tercets: 
Délicieux désert, solitude pimée, 
Quand le remous de |’eau par la lune lamée 
Compte éternellement ses échos de cristal, 


Quel coeur pourrait souffrir l’inexorable charme 
De la nuit éclatante au firmament fatal 
Sans tirer de soi-méme un cri pur comme une arme? 
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Giraudoux’s Use of Four Verses 
from Vigny’s ‘La Colere de Samson” 


L’Homme a toujours besoin de caresse et d’amour, 
Sa mére l’en abreuve alors qu’il vient au jour, 

Et ce bras le premier l’engourdit, le balance 

Et lui donne désir d’amour et d’indolence. 


Alfred de Vigny wrote these four Alexandrines in his philosophical 
poem “ La Colére de Samson ” in 1839." Nearly a hundred years later, 
the very same verses appeared in Jean Giraudoux’s one-act prose 
fantasy, Le Supplément au Voyage de Cook, performed for the first 
time at the Théatre de l’Athénée in 1935. In Scene iii of the play 
Giraudoux wrote: 


La Femme. L’homme a toujours besoin de caresses et d’amour. 
La Jeune Tante. Sa mére l’en abreuve alors qu’il vient au jour. 
Outourou. Et ce bras, le premier, l’engourdit, le balance. 

La Fille. Et lui donne désir d’amour et d’indolence. 


Giraudoux has but slightly modified the form of the Vigny original. 
Mainly, he has changed the punctuation of Vigny’s fragment,” as a 
result of having each one of his protagonists utter one verse. Obvious- 
ly, the commas following the clausule of verses 1 and 2 had to be 
replaced by periods and a period had to be added at the end of the 
third verse where Vigny had an enjambement. Moreover, the third 
line is striking because of its new punctuation. Now it appears with 
two additional commas (after “bras” and after “premier”) in the 
Supplément. It seems to be patterned especially for the unforgettable, 
slow and choppy diction of Louis Jouvet, Giraudoux’s favorite director 
and actor, who first played the part of Outourou. More generally, 
Giraudoux’s handling of the punctuation serves a very important and 
definite purpose. It affects the rhythm of the verses as intended by 
Vigny, and thus it affects the mood they convey. In “La Colére de 
Samson ” they are the vehicle for a pessimistic and fatalistic, motion- 
less, meditation on betrayed love; in the Supplément they are the 
vehicle for action or, at least, for an invitation to action, to love. 
Whereas Vigny’s fragment forms one long, slow sentence expressing 
the desired meditative mood, Giraudoux’s four sentences establish 


1 Published in 1869 in Les Destinées, poémes philosophiques. 
* And the spelling in two instances: homme instead of Homme and caresse 
in the plural. 
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comical or suggestive, and in either case varied, jeux de scéne appro- 
priate to the languishing and frivolous mood of epidermal love, in the 
eighteenth-century manner of Chamfort. 

As implied in the preceding considerations, Giraudoux’s major 
modification concerns the content of Vigny’s text. A closer examina- 
tion of the two treatments of the fragment will determine the meaning 
each writer was trying to convey. The disillusionment brought on by 
Marie Dorval’s disloyalty inspired Vigny to write his poem. He suc- 
ceeded in depicting an everlasting conflict between the two sexes, 
fatal to man because of woman’s treachery. The poet contrasted his 
two symbols, the fatalistic and discouraged Samson le mal-aimé and 
the greedy and perfidious Delilah, in lofty, majestic dodecasyllabic 
verses. Samson, already thrice betrayed by Delilah,* awaits his 
capture, the final consequence of his mistress’ treason. The fatalistic 
mood of the poet, set by the epigraph to “ Les Destinées”:* “ C’était 
écrit,” is apparent in “La Colére de Samson” when the solitary 
doomed hero sings a type of recitative and plaintive chant while await- 
ing his capture. Aware that he has been betrayed, nevertheless the 
lover remains lucidly and stoically enchained to his love. The four 
verses under consideration occur at the beginning (verses 5 to 8) of 
Samson’s pessimistic “chant funébre et douloureux” and they illu- 
strate the hopefulness of man’s fate in his need for a woman’s love, 
with motherly love and caresses as the first manifestation of man’s 
dependence upon woman. 

Man’s need for feminine love, sung by Samson, forged the link 
between the content of Vigny’s verses and Giraudoux’s use of the very 
same four verses. The similarity ends here. In Giraudoux’s fanciful 
satire of civilization, pessimism and stoicism have been dissociated 
from fatalism while the latter constitutes the strongest argument in 
favor of an invitation to live and to love freely. Giraudoux has trans- 
formed Vigny’s fragment of a mournful song into a love song. His 
version is designed mainly to allure the civilized Mr. Banks to the 
loving and sincerely naive attention of the hospitable Tahitian women. 


*A conflict which Giraudoux clearly depicted in Sodome et Gomorrhe, an 
illustration of Vigny’s three verses from “ La Colére de Samson ”: “ La Femme 
aura Gomorrhe et l’Homme aura Sodome, / Et, se jetant de loin un regard 
irrité, / Les deux sexes mourront chacun de son cété.” 

* Verse 86 of “ La Colére de Samson ”: “ Trois fois elle a vendu mes secrets 
et ma vie.” 

‘First poem of the collection which suggested the title for the whole 
collection. 
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For this unorthodox purpose, Giraudoux has broken Samson’s 
cadenced monologue into four cues given to four characters: Outourou 
the Tahitian chief who offers his ladies: his wife, his young aunt, 
and his daughter. From a technical point of view, the result of 
Giraudoux’s distribution of the four lines is paradoxical: the four 
cues form a subtle sequence of stichomyths within a prose play. 

Giraudoux, often referred to as a magician of language, did not have 
to use his magic here, and strangely enough, the four lines seem to 
belong to him; they do not clash with the consistently Giralducian 
style of the Supplément. They flow, unnoticed and well integrated to 
the text, expressing the hedonism the author has infused into them 
after cleansing them of the pessimism of Vigny. Rather than mere 
plagiarism or even parody, this flagrant case of literary borrowing 
illustrates the far more important and interesting question of the 
polyvalence of meaning contained in literary language. Giraudoux’s 
literary misdemeanor exemplified this characteristic of literature when 
he turned the general meaning of Vigny’s lines inside out and adapted 
it to the lighter vein of his play without altering his model’s language. 
He was able to perform the alteration of meaning of similarly worded 
clauses by placing them in a different context pervaded with a different 
mood and philosophical intention. 


Harvard Uniwersity ANDRE YON 


The Unity of Don Duardos 


The almost mystical lyricism of Gil Vicente’s Tragicomedia de Don 
Duardos, the ineffable atmosphere of its garden of “saiidade,” has 
been been fully appreciated by Damaso Alonso in his essay on this 
play’s dramatic poetry. At the same time, he does not defend “lo poco 
ponderado de su trabazén dramatica” (“el episodio de Maimonda y 
Camilote tiene una desmesurada extensién . . .,” ibid., p. 15). I 
submit that, despite the disunity of its plot, Don Duardos has a close- 
knit poetic unity based on a single well-orchestrated theme. The 
Leitmotif is that intense lyrical yearning which the garden symbolizes 
for both Don Duardos and Flérida; everything else in the play is 
related as subordinate variations on this basic theme of love. 


“La sia dram&tica en la Tragicomedia de Don Duardos” serves as the 
introduction to Damaso Alonso’s annotated edition of the play (Madrid: CSIC, 
1942). My references are to the line numbers of this critical text. 
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The apparently discordant Camilote episode dominates the beginning 
of the play, coming directly after a much briefer and more tentative 
statement of the main theme, the initial scene in which Don Duardos 
and Flérida first see each other and exchange a few wistful words, 
Damaso Alonso has said, “ Lo desmesurado del episodio de Camilote 
(ligado después, pero, ; con cudnta torpeza!, a la accién principal) se 
justifica por la necesidad que este artista primitivo, amador de rudos 
contrastes, siente de intercalar en la comedia un tiempo de ‘ scherzo’: 
algo en la linea de la farsa o del paso” (p. 17). There is no doubt 
something to be said for this explanation. But Damaso Alonso later 
(p. 30) notes that even the grotesque Camilote addresses tender words 
of love to his ugly and annoyingly complacent lady Maimonda. The 
Emperor himself, in the most significant passage in this scene (vy, 
271-306), ironically explains that Camilote’s absurd devotion illu- 
strates perfectly the miraculous omnipotence of Love, for whereas 
common love is based on the visual perception of beauty, obviously 
Camilote’s love is based directly on a Platonic idea: 


que [Copido] hace ser 
a los que nunca se vieron 
enamorados deseosos, 

sin se ver. 


Estos son amores finos 
y de mas alto metal, 
porque son 
los pensamientos divinos, 
y también es divinal 
la pasién. (vv. 285-294) 


Camilote’s love, which makes up with belligerent and vociferous 
challenges to society for what it lacks in realistic physical motivation, 
is genuinely quixotic;* in response to the attack that Flérida’s 
champion makes on Maimonda’s beauty, he says: 


Ante que hayamos enojos, 

caballero, abri los ojos, 

que debéis tener lagafia 

y veis por tela de arafia: 

jeampleos poner antojos! (vv. 353-357 ) 


* Damaso Alonso has elsewhere shown that this scene may have been one of 
Cervantes’ sources for the figures of Don Quixote and Dulcinea (Aldonza 
Lorenzo); see “El hidalgo Camilote y el hidalgo Don Quijote,” RFE, XX 
(1933), 391-397 and XXI (1934), 283-284. 
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Despite its virtual irrelevance to the plot, the Camilote episode is 
clearly relevant to the theme of love, helping by contrast to define the 
relationship between Don Duardos and Flérida. Though expressed in 
the orthodox terminology of courtly love, Camilote’s attitude is 
ridiculed by society as an arbitrary attack upon the reality of beauty, 
a rebellion against nature itself. But Don Duardos, we shall see, is 
invincibly allied with nature, symbolized by the garden, as well as 
with the supernatural forces of Love. 

This alliance is formed in the following scene, when the pagan 
princess Olimba, a devotee of the goddess Venus, gives Don Duardos 
the magic cup from which Flérida is to drink a love potion, as well 
as the advice to disguise himself as a gardener, that is, to ally himself 
with the even more potent forces of fruitful nature. Olimba em- 
phasizes the selectivity of her love cult, analogous to the Christian 
doctrine of divine election (“ Multi enim sunt vocati, pauci vero 
electi,” Matt. XX, 16) :° 


Muchos son enamorados 
y muy pocos escogidos, 
que Amor, 
a los mas altos estados, 
aunque los haga abatidos, 
es loor. (vv. 466-471) 


Love grants his grace only to the most noble souls, and even they must 
first humble themselves, as the noble Don Duardos is about to do by 
becoming a gardener. 

The next scene is the garden itself, peopled by real gardeners, who 
are hardly noble as they bicker about pulling weeds, having to lower 
their heads (“; Ve, abaja la melena!”) in order to earn a lunch of 
bread and bacon. Yet even they appreciate the almost miraculous 
powers of nature: 


*I should like to make one thing quite clear at this point: I do not wish 
to imply that Don Duardos is in any sense a Christian allegory. Courtly love 
was itself, as C. S. Lewis, Denis de Rougemont, A. J. Denomy, and others 
have variously demonstrated, a “ heresy ” having its own more or less coherent 
dogmas, and these dogmas were often parodies of Christian dogmas. Such 
parodies, though they could be used allegorically for Christian purposes by 
such a poet as Dante, normally emphasize the pseudo-Christian nature of 
courtly love; that is, Christianity was used by the love poets as a mere source 
of emotion-laden and theologically structured imagery and figures. Gil Vicente 
in Don Duardos is working within this poetic tradition, which, with its fre- 
quent references to pagan gods and goddesses, excludes any direct reference 
to the Christian God. 
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CosTANZA. j;Oh, qué cosa es el verano! 
JULIAN. Mirad, mi alma, el rosal 
cémo esta tan cordeal 
y el peral tan lozano. (vv. 547-550) 


This is the first full statement of the garden theme, which is to 
dominate the whole poem. As Démaso Alonso says, “ [La huerta] es 
un personaje mudo, que esté en las mentes y en los corazones de todos, 
que preside la accién .. .” (p. 22). The lovers, as they meet in the 
garden, will be constantly aware of the heavy atmosphere of summer, 
Because of the heat Flérida will ask to drink from the magic cup; in 
the fruit-laden garden she will become more and more subject to 
temptation (see vv. 1001-1006, 1122-1145). As Don Duardos assumes 
his disguise, “ burying ” himself, he blesses the garden: 
j; Huerta bienaventurada, 
jardin de mi sepultura 
dolorida, 
yo adoro la entrada, 


aunque fuese sin ventura 
la salida! (vv. 602-607) 


Don Duardos will dig in his garden, not really as a gardener, but as 
a Moor at night digging for buried treasure. This at least is what he 
leads his fellowgardeners to believe; but the treasure for which he 
suffers and labors at night, as he and the audience know, is Flérida 
(see vv. 799-804 and passim). 

This is, of course, a form of the highly conventionalized “ servicio de 
amor,” the pseudo-ascetic enslavement of the courtly lover who suffers 
unconditionally at the feet of his lady, waiting almost without hope 
for the grace of her favors, which his service, however masochistic, can 
never fully merit. Don Duardos begins his suit in this conventional 
way. In fact, his speeches, when he first meets Flérida in the garden, 
are so tritely elaborate in their compliments to her beauty that they 
remind one of Camilote, and one lady comments quite explicitly on 
how this meaningless “modo de hablar / general, que ois decir /a 
amadores ” has become the fashion at all levels of society. She is sure 
that this gardener does not really know what he is saying; it is no 
more than a hollow social gesture. At the same time she defines the 
ideal of sincere love, which by implication hardly ever exists: 

Si alguno al dios Apolo 
hiciese adoracién 
por su dama, 
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y esto estando solo 
y llorando su pasién, 
éste ama. 
Mas delante son Mancias; 
en ausencia son olvido: 
y el querer 
es amar noches y dias, 
y cuanto menos querido, 
mas placer. (vv. 787-798) 


There follows a very brief love scene, which by definition is most 
uncourtly: the gardener sings an old refrain to his wife as they go to 
bed together. This is the same couple that commented on the miracles 
of summer in the garden. Yet there is nothing crudely naturalistic 
or even materialistic about this little scene; its poignancy, though 
intensified perhaps by the memory of premarital courtship, is part of 
their actual conjugal relationship. 


JULIAN. Venios acostar, sefiora. 

“Soledad tengo de ti, 

joh, tierras donde naci! ” 
CosTANzA. j;Ay, mi amor, cantalda ahora! 
JULIAN. “ Soledad tengo de ti, 

joh, tierras donde naci! ” 

; Bien solia yo mosicar 

n’el tiempo que Dios queria! 
CosTANzA. Como os oyo cantar 

llérame ell Anima mia. 
JULIAN. Vamonos ora acostar. (vv. 816-826) 


Love’s power, even among the common people, can survive the bonds 
of holy matrimony! Such natural love as this, directly associated with 
the garden, lies at the very roots of our play’s Leitmotif. Yet the 
conventions of courtly love and of noble society are not abandoned. 
The stylized dialogues, with their thinly veiled double meanings, 
continue between Don Duardos and Flérida. Her interest in him, 
incubated by the garden atmosphere and aroused by the magic potion, 
grows with that psychological delicacy which Daémaso Alonso has 
analyzed in “Tempo lento” (pp. 23-27). And Don Duardos’ sensi- 
bility is violently offended when, just before his third and last 
nocturnal soliloquy, Juli4n proposes that he come down to earth and 
solve his problems by vulgar marriage to a certain swarthy and 
racially impure peasant girl who possesses considerable property and a 
sexuality which needs no artificial stimulation (vv. 1334-1408). This 
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“natural” love clashes as discordantly with Don Duardos’ ideal ag 
does the “ artificial ” quixotism of Camilote. 
What, then, is his attitude toward the courtly code? It seems that | 
he accepts it, yet wishes to go beyond it in a quite unorthodox way, 
He binds himself to the feudal service of love, but he refuses to tel] 
Flérida who he really is; he wants her to accept him, not as a fellow- 
noble of known family, but as a man, regardless of rank or family, as 
a mere gardener. 


Quien tiene amor verdadero 
no pregunta 
ni por alto ni por bajo 


ni igual ni mediano. T 
Sepa, pues, fil 
que el amor que aqui me trajo, fa 
aunque yo fuese villano, . 
él no lo es. (vv. 1521-1528) ” 
m 
He feels that, since he can not possibly merit her love in any case, her be 
favor toward him should be wholly gratuitous, unconditioned by any 
social considerations. , ha 
iQué merced me haria ella fir 
si yo fuese su igual f ac 
sin mas glosa? na 
Franqueza se espera de ella, SO 
como diesa imperial, th 


milagrosa. (vv. 1535-1540) 


At the same time that this view seems to be implied by the code itself, ' 
it reverses the prescribed réles: he is testing her by withholding a 
favor and thus can be accused of imperfect service. 


FLERIDA. ;Oh, hombre! ;No me diras, 
pues que me quieres servir, TI 
quién ti eres? de: 
Dimelo a mi no mas; ref 
ya sola te lo quiero oir, | sw 
si quisieres. 
Don Dvarpos. Placeme, con tal cautela, 
por hacer hechos discretos, 
que estemos 
sin sol, luna ni candela 
que descubran los secretos 
que hacemos. 
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Sera a horas y en lugar 
que estén solas las estrellas 
de presente, 
los arboles sin lunar 
y Artada alli con ellas 
sin mas gente. 
Alli os descobriré 
quién soy, y seréis servida 
pues queréis 
no crer quién yo soy, por fe, 
que por vos tomé esta vida 
que me veis. (vv. 1769-1792) 


This amounts to a demand that she favor him first ; she must take the 
first step “por fe.” Here the religious analogy, whereby the man’s 
faith or fidelity is rewarded (perhaps) by the lady’s grace or favor, 
is also reversed: the lady ceases to be analogous to Our Lady, and the 
man becomes analogous to Our Lord (“ que por vos tomé esta vida”; 
but see my note 3). 


Before their rendezvous in the “ noche oscura ” can be kept, Flérida, 
having long suspected that Don Duardos was not really a gardener, 
finds out, by a second irruption of the Camilote subplot, that he is 
actually a knight. This is still not enough: she wants to know his 
name. He continues to make his absolute demands; she insists on the 
social obligations which condition her consent. His final plea is in 
these terms: 

Si al menor rincén llegais 
de mi ardiente corazon, 
encenderéis 
candela con que veais 
que os pido galardén 
que me debéis. (vv. 1939-1944) 


The impasse is broken by a song: “ Al Amor y a la Fortuna / no hay 
defension ninguna.” Like the “ Tolle, lege” heard by Augustine, this 
refrain resolves Flérida’s intense psychological dilemma, and she 
surrenders herself to the goddess Fortuna (or Ventura) : 


;Oh Ventura, diesa mia, 
refugio de los humanos 
soberano! : 
tii sola tomo por guia, 
y entrégome en tus manos 
por mi mano. (vv. 1959-1964) 
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This blind plunge or leap of faith leads directly to Don Duardos’ 
waiting ships; Flérida leaves her familiar garden for the unknown sea, 
consenting to embark with these words: 


Don Duarpo. {Qué decis, sefiora mia? 
FLERIDA. Ya me di a la ventura, 
mi sefiora. 
Y¥ pues sabe este pomar 
y la huerta mi dolor 
tan profundo, 
quiero que sepa la mar 
que el amor es el sefior 
de este mundo. (vv. 1980-1988) 


With his unerring poetic sensitivity, Gil Vicente thereupon changes 
key; instead of the lyrical pie quebrado, an exquisite romance gives 
us the final semi-narrative recapitulation which brings to a close this 
symphony of love. 

Al son de sus dulces remos 

la princesa se adormia 

en brazos de Don Duardos, 

que bien le pertenecia. (vv. 2043-2046) 


Perhaps no other sixteenth-century play in Spainish has the close-knit 
lyrical and thematic unity of La Tragicomedia de Don Duardos ; every 
scene is an integral part of this highly original poem on the varieties 
and vicissitudes of love. 


Dartmouth College ELIAS L. RIVERS 


The Date of Composition of 
Lope de Rueda’s “Comedia Eufemia’ 


, 


In 1567 Juan de Timoneda, a Valencian book dealer and author, 
published posthumously four plays and two colloquies by Lope de 
Rueda. They were respectively : Comedia Eufemia, Comedia Armelina, 
Comedia de los engatiados and Comedia Medora; Coloquio de Camila 
and Coloquio de Tymbria. Prior to the present study, only the date 
of composition of Los Engafiados has been studied.* 


1 In his critical edition of Los Engaiados (Chicago, 1941), pp. 1-10, Edmund 
de Chasca has shown that the play was probably composed in 1538. 
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The date of composition of the Zufemia and the date of its first 
performance are not recorded. Moratin conjectures that the play was 
first performed in 1544.2 We shall try to show, however, on the 
strength of two topical allusions, that the Hufemia was probably 
written in 1542 and presented for the first time the same year or 
in 1543. 

Allusion to the “ serpentino de bronze.”—In Scene II Vallejo, the 
braggart, refers to “el serpentino de bronze que en Cartagena esta 
desterrado por su demasiada soberuia.”* The allusion, we believe, 
concerns the unsuccessful expedition of Charles V to Algiers in 1541, 
an event that undoubtedly was the talk of Rueda’s day. 


To develop our hypothesis, it is important to know some of the 
circumstances leading up to the expedition. In 1515 Barbarossa, a 
pirate of Greek extraction and terror of ships in the Mediterranean, 
took possession of Algeria and placed it under the protection of 
Soliman the Magnificent, Sultan of Turkey. For this he received the 
rank of admiral in the Turkish fleet. By 1535, from his stronghold 
at Tunis, his forays were a constant threat to the coastlines of 
Sicily and southern Spain. To remove the danger, Charles attacked 
Tunis and routed the crafty pirate. In 1536 Francis I, Charles’s 
deadly enemy, shocked the Christian world by forming an alliance 
with Soliman. This development, coupled with Barbarossa’s continu- 
ing attacks along the Spanish coast, motivated Charles to organize a 
huge fleet for the purpose of taking Algiers. Accompanied by the 
somewhat reluctant Andrea Doria, one of the foremost Italian naval 
commanders of the period, Charles sailed to the Balearic Islands where 
he joined several thousand troops consisting of Spaniards, Germans 
and Italians. 

In spite of Doria’s repeated protests that weather conditions were 
unfavorable for the voyage—the month was December—Charles’s 
forces set forth for Algiers in a huge fleet of heavily armed ships. 
Upon arriving, the troops were unable to lay siege to the city because 
of heavy winds. After three days, the wind having died down, 
Charles ordered the governor of the city, Hasan Agen, to surrender— 
Barbarossa was away at the time—but the latter refused derisively. 


* Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, Origenes del teatro espanol (Madrid, 1830), 
p. 171. Moratin’s opinion is a purely arbitrary one; he offers no evidence to 
support his conjecture. 

*See my unpublished dissertation: A Oritical Edition of Lope de Rueda’s 
“Comedia Eufemia” (Iowa City, 1960), p. 78. 
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The Spanish monarch immediately ordered the city bombarded. It 
seemed certain that Algiers would fall to the invaders when suddenly 
a tremendous storm broke. Such was the force of the gale that 
Charles realized the futility of battling the elements and the inhabit- 
ants of the city, who were well entrenched in sheltered positions 
while the Spaniards and their allies were out in the open. 

The Christians retreated to the beach only to view another catas- 
trophe. Ferocious gusts of wind agitated the sea so violently that 
many anchor cables had snapped under the strain. Some ships were 
sinking; others were being smashed against the rocks. Taking to sea 
in the remaining boats, which were now loaded to capacity, the 
remainder of what had been a tremendous striking force struggled out 
of the harbor. After many hardships, Charles and part of his fleet 
reached Cartagena where they put into port.‘ It is definitely known 
that Charles ordered all supplies, munitions, and artillery to be 
unloaded there: 


Como el Emperador fuese en el puerto de Cartagena, do era venido el arzobispo 
de Granada, con otros grandes, al rescibimiento del Emperador, manda el 
Emperador que toda el artilleria y las municiones desembarcasen en Cartagena, 
y manda despedir los navios y gente de guerra.°® 


We now return to Vallejo’s remark concerning the “serpentino,” 
the proper form of which is “serpentin.” In Rueda’s time the word 
designated a cannon capable of firing a twenty-four pound ball. Is 
it not possible that Vallejo’s reference is an allusion to one of the 
cannons included among the arms and munitions unloaded and 
probably left at Cartagena? The remainder of his remark (“esta 
desterrado por su demasiada soberuia”) is not unintelligible in the 
light of historical evidence. Charles had been warned by Doria not to 
attempt the assault. The latter was familiar with North Africa and 
realized that storms were prevalent in December. Charles, however, 
overcome by his zeal to rid himself of a constant source of danger, 
insisted upon making the attack. Vallejo, in thinking of the arms and 
munitions at Cartagena, may logically conceive of them as symbols 
of fallen pride because they were to have played an important role in 
the expedition, a role that did not materialize because of Charles’s 


‘For a detailed account of the Algiers expedition, see Modesto Lafuente, 
Historia general de Espana (Madrid, 1853), XII, 180-204. 

5 Martin Garcia Cerezeda, Tratado de las campaias y otros acontecimientos 
de los ejércitos del emperador Carlos V en Italia, Francia, Austria, Berberia, 
y Grecia desde 1521 hasta 1545 (Madrid, 1876), III, 12. 
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unjustified confidence in his own judgment. Instead, the cannon rests 
in a state of desuetude, banished from its true sphere, the sphere of 
war. The sharp censure which Rueda places in the mouth of his 
character coincides with the commentaries of various historians on this 
incident. Lafuente, for example, makes this statement: 


Bien expié su temerario antojo, y bien debid aprender a no confiar en la 
fortuna, que asi le habia sonreido en Tunez como se le mostré cefiuda en Argel: 
gran leccion para los principes que, fiados en su poder o en su suerte, dan 
entrada en su pecho a la presuncion y a la arrogancia.*® 


Allusion to the armada at Cadiz.—In Scene IV the braggart loudly 
asserts: “Mal lograda de Catalinilla la vizcayna, la que quite en 
Caliz* de poder de Barrientos el sotacomito de la galera del grifo, que 
no andaua en toda el armada moza de mejor talle quera ella!”* As 
previously stated, one of the primary causes of the Algiers expedition 
was the series of raids on the Spanish coast by Barbarossa and his 
lieutenants. The most devastating of these was the sack of Gibraltar 
in 1540. Pedro Barrantes, an eyewitness to the attack, summarized the 
sentiments of Mediterranean Spaniards of the period in this passage: 


Y cuando Dios por nuestros pecados, quiera dilatar esta concordia de los 
principes cristianos, tened por cierto que vuelto el Emperador y rey de Cas- 
tilla a Espafia, que este atrevimiento de venir los turcos a Gibraltar le ha de 
mover a que personalmente vaya o con gran armada envie a destruir a Argel, 
porque quien eché al rey de Francia de Italia, y a Barbarroxa de Africa, 
no es mucho que eche a sus capitanes, que ac& quedan, de Argel.® 


At one point during the attack on Gibraltar, the city of Cadiz was 
actually surrounded by part of the Turkish armada.*° Having heard of 
the Turkish assault, don Bernardino de Mendoza, Capitan general of 
the Spanish armada, en route to Spain from Mallorca with his fleet, 
decided to set out in search of the marauders.** We conjecture that 
Vallejo’s reference is to Mendoza’s armada which passed through many 
ports in southern Spain while hunting the Turkish fleet. Mendoza 
located the enemy and won a decisive battle near the island of 
Arbolan.** 


* Lafuente, XII, 204. 

*“ Caliz” is a corrupt form of Cadiz commonly found in Golden Age texts. 
See n. 3, p. 168 (n. 80). 

*Thid., p. 95. 

*Tres relaciones historicas in Coleccién de libros raros o curiosos (Madrid, 
1889), XIX, 89. 

*° Tbid., p. 107. 11 Tbhid., pp. 140-161. 12 Thid. 
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Summary.—The date of composition of the Eufemia and the date of 
its first performance are unknown. Moratin thinks the play was first 
performed in 1544 but presents no evidence to support this statement. 
The date of composition is suggested in Scene II by a topical allusion 
which may refer to the Spanish expedition to Algiers in 1541 under 
Charles V. In Scene IV a remark concerning an armada at Cadiz 
may plausibly allude to the sack of Gibraltar in 1540, an event which 
was the primary cause of the aforementioned expedition. If one 
accepts the conjecture about the date of composition which we base on 
a probable allusion to the Algiers expedition, it is clear that the 
Eufemia could not have been written before 1541. Since the expedition 
to Algiers took place in December of that year, the play was probably 
composed in 1542. Its first performance could have taken place the 
same year or in 1543. 


University of Pittsburgh FRED ABRAMS 


Gongora and the Partridge 


Readers of Géngora’s Las firmezas de Isabel[a] (1610), may have 
been perplexed by the following lines, lines which have puzzled at 
least one of the commentators of the principe de tinieblas. In this note 
I shall try to shed some light on the passage, which runs as follows. 


2466. Eso no Tadeo; no quiero 
lleuar alla francolin, 
que conuide a sus cerecas 
a quien las pague en anis.* 


Alemany y Selfa candidly says that he leaves this matter in abeyance, 
amongst others of like difficulty, “para ver si otros mas afortunados 
logran explicar[lo].”? What has the Francolinus vulgaris (a bird 
related to the partridge family), to do with cherries? We may com- 
mence by turning to Alemany’s entry for francolin, where we find 
several solutions proposed. 


1In Obras poéticas, ed. Foulché-Delbose (New York, 1921), I, 432. 
2 Vocabulario de las obras de D. Luis de Gongora y Argote (Madrid, 1930), 
p. 22. 
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Mujer liviana o facil de dejarse seducir. Esto se deduce del contexto: 
cerezas son los atractivos o prendas personales de la mujer y el pagdrselas en 
anis debe aludir quiz& al hecho de que las cerezas se ponen en aguardiente. 
De modo que a quien le dé a ella el anis, le dé ella las cerezas.* 


An ingenious reading of part of the text, and one which can be 
supported from even a cursory glance at the medieval bestiaries. 
From the time of Pliny on, perdia has enjoyed a doubtful renown as 
a symbol of incontinent lust.* St. Isidore calls it “avis dolosa et 
immunda ”;* Brunetto Latini says of it that “ mout est trecheresse et 
luxurieuse ”;® the Bestiaire of the 13th-century Guillaume le Clerc 
echoes Pliny and Isidore and remarks of the bird in its lust that 
“madles od madle se joint / Itant est ardant lor luxure.”? 

The partridge found its way into the vast number of emblem-books 
of the Renaissance. One example will suffice. In a purported trans- 
lation of the Iconologia of Cesare Ripa [1st ed. Rome, 1583], we find 
this figurative use of the bird. 


Lussuria: Luxury. A young Damsel, with her Hair finely curl’d; in a 
manner naked; sits on a Crocodile, and makes much of a Partridge.* 


By 1700 English slang equated “ partridge” with “whore.”® In- 
deed, if we read the quatrain preceding the one quoted from Géngora, 
we can, I think, agree with Alemany’s contention that francolin 
= mujer liviana. 

2462. Io a Seuilla muger facil, 
que las encinas alli 
son cafias, si no son varas, 
de pescar o de alguacil.*® 


*Tbid., p. 451». 

‘The Natural History, trans. Rackham (London, 1940), III, 355-57. 

5 Htymologiarum libri XX, ed. Lindsay (Oxford, 1911), II; lib. XII: vii: 63. 

* Li livres dou tresor, ed. Francis Carmody (U. of California Press, Berkeley, 
1948), p. 151. For the Italian version, see the modernised version of Bono 
Giamboni, in Collezione di opere inedite o rare, vol. 51 (Bologna, 1877), pp. 
192-94. 

*Ed. Robert Reinsch (Leipzig, 1892), p. 325. Cf. The Hieroglyphics of 
Horapollo, trans. George Boas (New York, 1950), p. 106. The literature on 
the bestiary is large; we mention here only Florence McCulloch, Mediaeval 
Latin and French Bestiaries (U. of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1960), 
4 152-153, and Bibliography, pp. 205-210, and T. H. White, The Bestiary 
(New York, 1960), pp. 136-37. 

*Iconologia or, Moral Emblems by Caesar Ripa ... by the Care and at 
the Charge of P. Tempest (London, 1709), fig. 199. 

* Farmer and Henley, Slang and its Analogues, V ({London], 1902), p. 142»: 
“Go home, ye Fop. . . . And for half Crown a Doxey get, But seek no more 
a Partridge here.” 

*® Foulché-Delbose, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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We may also appropriately note here that according to folk belief 
the partridge will not sing if caged." In the light of this credence, 
the following lines from a letrilla of Géngora of 1606, would take on 
additional meaning, especially if parada here is taken as dispuesta. 


or even albergada. 
En el Prado tenia vn page 
Parada vna perdiz bella; 
Mientras encaraua en ella 
Ganimedes su lenguage, 
ella vatiendo el plumage 
Se le leuantd al mocuelo.’” 


What better manner of expressing the idea that a kept woman will 
not be a joy forever? 

The francolin-perdiz image, then, need offer no great complications. 
As to the juxtaposition of the cerezas with the bird, while we do 
not claim that Alemany’s interpretation of the fruit as a courtesan’s 
charms purchasable with generous libations is totally incorrect, let us 
not seek hardships for hardships’ sake in the works of the great 
Cordoban. Alemany frankly states, “Pero no sé qué relacién tengan 
las cerezas con el francolin.” ** It seems strange that this commentator 
failed to consult the Tesora of Covarrubias, where we find a simpler, 
yet effective, explanation. 


Es ave que en el campo canta; y siendo yo nifio me hazian entender, quando 
le ofa cantar, que dezia: “Tres, tres cerezas,” o “ Queres, queres cerezas.” ** 


11 E.g., Athenaeus, The Deiphnosophists, trans. Gulick, IV (London, 1930), 
p-. 255: “If they are caught they not only cannot be tamed, but they do not 
even utter a note any more. If released, they become vocal again.” Cf. Huguet, 
Dictionnaire de la langue frangaise du 16eme siécle, TV (Paris, 1950), p. 1988. 

12 Ed. Foulché-Delbose, I, p. 276. I have emended the punctuation slightly. 

18 Vocabulario ..., p. 451. 

14 Ed. Martin de Riquer (Barcelona, 1943), p. 606 (def. of 1611). A sepa- 
rate matter, possibly related to the present study, is that of the partridge 
as a bird of ill omen. Athenaeus (op. cit., IV, p. 253): “They uttered for a 
time the note of a quail; but ever since a famine occurred as the result of the 
river running too low, and many of the inhabitants died, the birds have not 
ceased to this very day to utter, more plainly than children who speak most 
distinctly could, ‘ three times evil to evil-doers’” (observe Gr. tris—Sp. tres) ; 
the Rev. Charles Swainson, The Folklore and Provincial Names of British 
Birds (London, 1886), p. 173: “The Bohemians believe that the flight of a 
partridge over a house prognosticates its destruction by fire”; Brian Mel- 
bancke, Philotemus (London, 1583): “If there be any poison prepared in 4 
house a partridge penned up in a cage or coop, will bite and scratch and cry 
out: such divination hath she by nature” (cited in Vincent Stuckey Lean, 
Collectanea, II: 2 [Bristol, 1903], p. 626; Swainson, p. 173, quotes the same 
belief from Aldrovandus but neglects to furnish a precise reference). For the 
partridge as a sign of death in the U. S. (mostly in Maine), see: Fanny Ber- 
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From the foregoing we may claim that we have here but one more 
example of the controlled, yet “free association” technique in which 
the poet delighted. He has combined two or more seemingly disparate 
images into what is actually a suggestive series of ideas, although at 
first glance the allusion appears to be yet another obscure culteranismo. 


Northwestern University FRANCIS G. VERY 


Two Images in the Soledades of Gongora 


This article is an attempt, with the guide of two images, to find a 
way through the silvas / selvas of the Soledades. We all know that one 
of the charges of the antigongoristas of the seventeenth century was 
that the poem lacked meaning or content: what Faria y Sousa called 
alma. Graciaén agreed with this, and found the lyre of Géngora to be 
of golden strings stretched across the cheap wood of the matter. 
Damaso Alonso, who has done more than anyone to illuminate 
Géngora for us, seems to agree: “ Faltan innimeros temas vitales, 
dignos de ser transfundidos en materia y forma de poesia eterna.” As 
far as I know only Spitzer and Royston Jones’ have attempted to 
understand the Soledades through the images: I am doing no more 
than follow their lead, perhaps in ways that they would repudiate. 
The two images that I propose to look at are those associated with 
walls, and those associated with hunting. These images can only 
temporarily be treated separately, because they overlap in the poem, 
but it seems to me significant that in association they begin the poem 
and they end it. 

First the walls. Successive readings of the poem implanted in my 
mind the image of muros. It is not an image which is inherent in the 
subject of the poem. The work is about soledades—deserted places— 


gen, Animal and Plant Lore (vol. VII of the Memoirs of the American Folk- 
lore Society [Boston-New York, 1899], nos. 299-302.). Stith Thompson, Motif- 
Index, I (Bloomington, Indiana, 1955), no. B 147, 2, 2, lists no example for 
the partridge in this capacity. For Classical employment of the sparrow, 
partridge, ete., in an erotic context, see G. R. Throop, “ The Bird of Venus,” 
Washington U. Studies (Humanities series), IX; 2 (April, 1922), pp. 275-91; 
on the sparrow as symbol of lust, see The Hieroglyphics of Horapollo, p. 111, 
and Anon., Emblems for the Entertainment and Improvement of Youth .. . 
(London [1742?]), plate XXXIII, no. 5. 

*Royston Jones “The Poetic Unity of the Soledades of Géngora,” BHS, 
XXXI (1954), 189-204. 


’ 
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where walls have no place, except perhaps as ruins. On the basis of 
probability then, if upon no other basis, this recurrent idea is there 
for some poetic purpose. It is suggestive that these walls first appear 
in the dedication, since through it we are led into the poem, and it may 
be supposed that Géngora took some trouble to condition our minds in 
the way he wanted them to go. 

Oh ti, que de venablos impedido 

—muros de abeto, almenas de diamante—, 

bates los montes, que, de nieve armados, 

gigantes de cristal los teme el cielo; 

donde el cuerno, del eco repetido, 

fieras te expone, que—al tefiido suelo, 

muertas, pidiendo términos disformes— 

espumoso coral le dan al Tormes! * 


The Duke of Béjar is “impedido de venablos” which rear up into 
walls of spruce and then swell into the strongest and loftiest of walls— 
battlements—tipped with diamond crenellations. Jmpedido means 
entangled, ensnared, shackled, hampered, but also surrounded. The 
duke is hindered and obstructed by a surrounding wall made to be 
through the image of immense height and toughness. In other words 
the normal functions of a wall—to delimit and protect, and at the 
same time to obstruct those outside it—are reversed. It is the man 
inside the wall who is obstructed. Nor is the function of protection 
which might justify the obstruction clearly carried out. We know that 
this imaginatively impressive wall is made only of strips of spruce, 
about six feet high, placed vertically together, points upwards. It is a 
wooden wall, easily forced apart: even the “battlements” may be 
grasped by the hands. In fact it is one thing, in the imagination it is 
another. It performs a real function of hindering, it performs no 
function of defence—though it seems impregnable. And its elements 
are those very weapons designed to help the duke in his hunting. It 
would be quite proper to charge me with the meaningless elaboration 


of a simple conceit if there were no other examples of this kind of | 


wall in the poem. But there are, and in nearly every case the wall is 


of this type, useless to those who would be protected by it, and even | 


dangerous to their existence. The stream which flows through the 
first Soledad (I. 207) “de muros se corona,” but we are led in the next 
verse to consider their ruined relics. They were fortress walls, so 


2 All quotations are from the Damaso Alonso edition of the Soledades 
(Madrid: Sociedad de Estudios y Publicaciones, 1956). 
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high that the stars were watchlights on their battlements. Now, a 
mere lifetime later their stones are scattered over the meadows. Not 
only men give their trust to walls—“el torcido taladro de la tierra” 
(I. 304) ; in spite of its complexity and remoteness “ el sitio fragoso ” 
does not save the rabbits which relied on it. It is made a conquered 
fortress by the words Géngora uses of it: the captured trofeo and the 
shattered paz. (This transfer to the silly rabbits of one of the major 
concerns of his poem is part of the humour of Géngora, but there is no 
opportunity now to deal with either the humour or the irony of the 
Soledades). There are other walls unable for various reasons to per- 
form their primary functions or to perform them only in a special- 
ised way: walls of sand washed away by the sea (II. 9), walls of string 
—fishing nets “siempre murada, pero siempre abierta” (II. 80), 
walls of water “imitada pea” (II. 226)—these are walls of spray 
but the youth finds it impossible to escape from them, walls of marble 
so pure that they are transparent (II. 698), walls of reeds among 
which a flycatcher tries to hide from a hawk (II. 866), it is dragged 
out and killed. But there are in the poem other kinds of walls. 
There is the natural wall of rock, immoveable and just, which keeps 
elements in their places and alone makes human life possible on 


dry land: 


Vencida al fin la cumbre 

—del mar simpre sonante, 

de la muda campafia 

arbitro igual e inexpugnable muro— (I. 52) 


and which in the plot of the work sees the nearly drowned youth 
struggle into his proper element and begin the series of revelations 
which are to restore his human dignity. There is a cliff (I. 187) from 
which an instructive and beautiful view of man’s activity may be 
gained. There are walls which are really hedges or flower-covered 
fences. These too are associated with war, but it is the war of love 
which results not in useless death but in the fertility which ensures 
life. The “verde florida palizada” (I. 947) around the bride is 
contrasted with the vast empty structures of the pyramids, the windy 
monuments of death. There are the frail mud and reed walls of the 
fishermen’s huts. As fortress walls they are useless, but they are 
protected by innocence. They are the home of humility and the tem- 
ple of Pomona, and, however flimsy, they are adequate to their func- 
tions. There are walls of trees—not man-made but natural—which 
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protect against wind and sun the village they surround. But these 
humble structures are not squalid: Géngora makes them “ bévedas de 
sombras / pintadas siempre al fresco.” They become to the imagina- 
tion domes of palaces covered with brilliant frescos renewed annually 
in spring. The gods themselves appear to make a distinction between 
these types of walls: the thunderbolts of Jupiter destroy the proud 
towers of the cities, but pass by the straw huts of the peasants. 

The distinction between the two types of wall is clear: there are 
true and false walls and their effectiveness depends neither on their 
strength or their weakness. But this does not advance us very far 
from the pastoral commonplaces of the “Menosprecio de corte y 
alabanza de aldea” type, though it colours them in important respects 
and makes apparent the originality of Géngora. We penetrate further 
into the sense of the poem when we notice early in first Soledad (1. 
378) the walls of Troy. These walls fascinated Géngora as they did 
many other X VIIth-century writers. A sonnet on the murder of Henry 
IV written while Géngora was at work on the Soledades (Millé No. 
309) shews the gold circlet of the crown and the ring of royal guards 
powerless against treachery: “ que muros rompe en un caballo Grecia.” 
One cannot argue from one poem to another, but it interesting to see 
these ideas at work in Géngora’s mind while he was busy with the 
Soledades. The association of the walls of Troy with treachery is an 
old topos—Ovid calls them twice perjured walls of Troy, and similar 
ideas of treachery and the uselessness of defence are linked with the 
walls of the Soledades. It has been noticed that the Ikaros myth is 
used in the poem, and it has been assumed that this is an image of 
overweening ambition. This is true, but it seems to me to be only a 
small part of the function of the myth. The youth finds finds aspects 
of Ikaros in his own story: 


Audaz mi pensamiento 
el cenit escalé, plumas vestido, 
cuyo vuelo atrevido 
—si no ha dado nombre a tus espumas— 
de sus vestidas plumas 
conservaran el desvanecimiento 
los anales diafanos del viento. 
Esta, pues, culpa mia 
el timén alternar menos seguro 
y el baculo mas duro 
un lustro ha hecho a mi dudosa mano, 
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solicitando en vano 
las alas sepultar de mi osadia 
donde el sol nace o donde muere el dia. (II. 137) 


The image is completed two lines earlier where the youth tells us 
that he was forced to escape from a prison: this was the imaginary 
prison of love. There is a tradition of the Ikaros myth which sees the 
labyrinth too as an imaginary prison. In this tradition it was not 
a puzzling system of walls, it was a pattern on the ground which 
marked out ritual dancing steps. There was nothing to prevent 
Daedalus and his son from stepping across the pattern and escaping 
without trouble: the only difficulty lay in the minds of the prisoners. 
By training and belief they felt they had to follow the intricate pre- 
scribed steps or escape in some way which did not appear to infringe 
these sacred rites. This mental inhibition led to the making of the 
wings, the flight, and the death by drowning of the boy. (Another 
link with the plot of the poem). It may quite properly be asked 
whether Géngora knew this archeological fact. The answer is that he 
could have read it in Homer (Iliad 18, where we are told that 
Daedalus wrought in Knossos a dancing ground) or in Lucian’s The 
Dance. He himself appears to refer to it in another mention of the 
myth in II. 80, where the walls which trap a seadwelling Daedalus are 
“siempre murada, pero siempre abierta.” The association of treachery 
with the imaginary walls of the labyrinth are almost endless. Daedalus 
was an escaped murderer, he deceived his new employer, his new 
employer Minos deceived Neptune, Minos’ wife Pasiphae deceived her 
husband, and ulimately Minos was killed through treachery. The 
harshest expression of the wall in human life is the prison. This tne 
youth has escaped from, but he is still dragging his chains, leaving a 
large part of his life behind him. This prison was not of walls of 
stone, but of the human emotions, and with it is associated the 
treachery of the woman who rejected him—not for lack of affection— 
but for the greater possessions of a rival. I want to suggest later that 
this conventional prison of love is enlarged by Géngora into a gaol 
of the spirit. 

There is much more to be said about the wall image, but it will 
be useful now to turn to the second group—that of hunting. Like 
the first, it is established right away in the dedication, and there no 
pleasant ideas are associated with the chase. The quantity of blood is 
nauseatingly excessive—it would stain the snow of the whole sierra, 
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and encarnadine the water of the Tormes. Jauregui noted this and 
was shocked by it: “lo describe con tan espantoso rumor como si 
fuera una tremenda batalla.” The number of dead animals is so vast 
that the area cannot contain them—like the giants who threatened 
heaven they demand room beyond all bounds. This can, in isolation, 
be seen as flattery of the duke’s prowess, or it can be dismissed as the 
usual baroque exaggeration, but it seems to me that, in conjunction 
with other hunting passages, it must be read as an equivocal group of 
ideas through which we are introduced into the poem. I do not want 
to deal here with the wolf hunt or the whale hunt, except to say that 
they are both examples of hunting for a useful purpose—the protection 
of flocks or the provision of food. Mr. Jones has dealt with the Acteon 
image: here the hunter is destroyed by his own dogs as a punishment 
for lust and rash greed. But the most disturbing and interesting hunt 
is the long falconry passage which ends the second Soledad. This hunt 
occupies 280 lines, and appears to have no clear purpose in the 
development of the poem. Of these lines the last 43 were added later 
by Géngora at the persuasion of friends, and I find it most significant 
that these 43 help to explain not only the inordinately long falconry 
passage, but also to set the seal on the wall image and the hunting 
image by uniting and dissolving them both farcically and tragically. 
As far as I can discover there is no evidence outside the imaginations 
of the commentators to suggest that there were to be four parts of the 
Soledades. Pellicer tells us that they were to deal with the four ages 
of man, Diaz de Rivas that they were to treat of the four solitudes of 
nature, but these are expressions of a belief in symmetry and nothing 
more. Urged to complete the second Soledad Géngora finished the 
poem by bringing together again two of the important images with 
which he began it, suggesting to my mind both that this is the end of 
the poem in extension, and a key to the poem in meaning. There is 
room here to consider only the central incident of this passage. (See 
lines 875 to the end). This incident is introduced by the hunting, 
capture, and killing by a hawk of a flycatcher which had entrusted its 
life to a wall of reeds. A crow appears, and Géngora straightaway 
makes the reader uncertain about the attitude he is take to the bird. 
Through its black feathers it is given the human attribute of mourning 
for the death of the flycatcher, but at the same time the distinctively 
human attribute of combining its mourning with anxious care for its 
inheritance of a scarlet shell which the poet compares in beauty to a 
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ruby. While it is hiding its loot this crow / man is disturbed by the din 
of the falcon hunt and with “ siniestra voz” summons a whole flock of 
crows. (Like every word in this p»etry, siniestra must be taken in all 
its meanings: the English sinister, the sense of augury, the devil 
always approaches from the left, but especially in the sense that the 
crow is the bird of Apollo, and its unpleasant croaking symbolises his 
oracles. We must be prepared then for oracular and therefore 
equivocal happenings). So vast is the flock of crows that the earth is 
darkened by a false night, and the owl, deceived into the belief that it 
is night indeed, unfolds its wings. Immediately in tens and hundreds 
the greedy crows swoop upon it to peck out the gold of its eyes. 
Hiding the earth from rays of the sun, these crow /men would 
if they could peck out the eyes of heaven itself. Now, by a series 
of magnificent images, Géngora makes the squalid wrestling ground 
of these birds the whole world and region about the world: “ Poca 
palestra la regién vacia / de tanta envidia era... .” 


Auxiliar taladra el aire luego 

un duro sacre, en globos no de fuego, 
en oblicuos si engafios 

mintiendo remisién a las que huyen, 
si la distancia es mucha: 

griego al fin. Una en tanto, que de arriba 
descendié fulminada en poco humo, 
apenas el latén segundo escucha, 
que del inferior peligro al sumo 
apela, entre los trépicos grifafios 
que su ecliptica incluyen, 

repitiendo confusa 

lo que timida excusa. 

Breve esfera de viento, 

negra circunvestida piel, al duro 
alterno impulso de valientes palas, 
la avecilla parece, 

en el de muros liquidos que ofrece 
corredor el diafano elemento 

al gémino rigor, en cuyas alas 

su vista libra toda el extranjero. 
Tirano el sacre de lo menos puro 
desta primer regién, safiudo espera 
la desplumada ya, la breve esfera, 
que, a un bote corvo del fatal acero, 
dejé al viento, si no restituido, 
heredado en el ultimo graznido. 
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In this way the earth and its surrounding atmosphere becomes the 
scene of the terrible punishment of this envious and cruel avarice. 
The scene is set with its inescapable executioners in control: at the 
height of the sky planes a gerfalcon, near the earth circles a saker, 
The trapped and terrified crow flies up and down between the two, 
These hawks are now the extreme limits of the victim’s world, and 
these limits are themselves cruel and avaricious (“boreal arpia”) and 
treacherous and hypocritical (“‘en oblicuos si engaios / mintiendo 
remisién . . . griego al fin”). The enclosed, panic-stricken flight of 
the crow becomes its ecliptic —its predetermined and unchangable 
course—between the claws of the hawks, and these claws become the 
tropics—of Capricorn and Cancer—which trace the absolute limits 
of its passage through the sky. Géngora now releases the tension: we 
are asked to see the farce of this tragedy. The crow becomes a ball 
tossed from one player to the other. This game is played between 
walls, like tennis or pelota, but, and here the wall image joins the 
hunting image, these walls are of air. “ El corredor de muros liquidos 
que ofrece el diafano elemento” is made by the crow’s own passage, 
step by step it has made its own prison. Being now a defeathered ball 
of black skin, this same thin element sustains its own life: “ Breve 
esfera de viento, / negra circunvestida piel” both as air and empty 
vanity. This bubble is punctured by the tyrant of the earthbound 
region, the saker, and air and vanity are returned to their source in 
the wind. 

The pilgrim, and the reader through him, are made close observers 
of this parable: “en cuyas alas /su vista libra toda el extranjero,” 
and this is repeated in the portion added later: “ vencida se apeé la 
vista apenas.” Géngora considers this scene important and wants us 
to fix our attention upon it. If we follow its preparation and develop- 
ment we can see why. The whole incident begins and ends with the 
owl. This was clearly important to understanding, since while the 
beginning (II. 886) was in the earlier draft, the ending (II. 974- 
end) forms the final magnificent lines of the newly added section. 
Géngora indicates clearly how we are to look at this bird. It is not 
the owl of Minerva. At the beginning and at the end we are to see 
it as Ascalophos, and the poem ends with a reminder of the crime of 
Ascalophos. He was a traitor of the meanest kind. (Persephone was 
released from her prison in the underworld on the understanding 
that she had eaten nothing while there. She was on the point of 
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escape, to the great delight of her mother and the upper world, when 
Ascalophos revealed that she had chewed a few pomegranate seeds. 
For this nasty and pointless piece of treacherous gossip he was turned 
into a screech owl. But, as Géngora says in the last lines of the poem, 
his treachery had permanent results). When he first appears he is 
“deforme fiscal de Proserpina”—the ugly prosecutor or meddler in 
the affairs of Persephone. Now follows the development of the inci- 
dent. This traitor has gold, the brilliant yellow of his eyes. The flock 
of crows cruelly seeks to steal what—out of its due season—their self- 
created night (‘en sombra tanta . . . infamé con su nimero el sol”) 
has caused to be revealed. They would if they could steal the eyes of 
heaven itself: the whole world cannot contain their ruthless greed. 
For the true sun, which their black wings hide, is substituted a hawk, 
“cenit ya de la turba fugitiva.” This concerted scramble for wealth 
attracts the attention of the destroyers, the professional birds of prey. 
It seems to me that we have here an extension of the Acteen image of 
the first Soledad. There Spain’s exploitation of the Indies was seen in 
be inevitably self-destructive, here the folk tale of the battle of the 
owl and the crows, related to the myth of Persephone, is being used 
as an image of human life. I think that we move towards a profounder 
meaning of the word soledad. Through his imagery of wall and 
hunting Géngora is asking us to contemplate the utter loneliness of 
the human soul— breve esfera de viento ”—-when it is trapped by its 
stupidity and avarice, and thereby condemned to a terrified flight 
between two fixed limits of certain death. Its end is a croaking— 
“‘ltimo graznido”—which the wind inherits, like the puncturing 
of a ball. This squalid death is at the hands of a tyrant into whose 
power its own greed has placed it. The immense richness of the poem, 
which all have noticed, puts before us the vast plenitude of Nature in 
which man, through his own failings, creates an ultimate loneliness, 
which ends in a death both terrible and farcical. 

I have limited my remarks to only two images, and even these I 
have considered superficially. For this reason I want to go into one 
or two passages in greater detail, detail which I hope supports my 
main argument, and suggests a closer approximation to the complexity 
of the poem. For example, it is convenient for my thesis that the crow 
should be seen momentarily as the human soul, but is there anything 
to suggest that this is more than a wayward piece of allegorizing to 
suit my purpose? I think that there is. In my experience most 
understanding of poetry begins with an irritation in the mind, like 
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grit in the eye. Something is not clear: either the reader or the poet 
has relaxed control. Look at the lines quoted above (II. 935) “ dejé 
al viento, si no restituido /heredado en el ultimo graznido.” The 
subject is the air in the crow’s body which it exhales in death. This 
passage has attracted the attention of no commentator except Damaso 
Alonso. He is worried by it, and gives on varying occasions three 
explanations, while-admitting frankly that none of them satisfies him. 
It seems to me that Géngora has composed the entire crow passage 
in such a way that there are clues which lead to elucidation. Por- 
phyry’s Antrum Nympharum was a source book for any writer who 
wished to meditate on birth and death. There are two doors in 
Porphyry’s world, that of Boreas leading in from the north, and that 
of Notos leading out to the south. (His authority is Homer in book 
XIII of the Odyssey). Boreas on his breezes wafts souls into the 
bodies of men, Notos wafts them away. The conception of the soul 
as a puff of wind depends not only on the words pneuma and psyche 
but on general Greek philosophical opinion. These ideas appear in 
other parts of the Soledades: v. the “enemigo Noto” in I. 16 where 
the pine defies the threatening wind from the south, or the fertilising 
wind from the north which makes swift the progeny of the mares of 
Andalusia. In the crow passage the gerfalcon in the upper sky is made 
a “boreal arpia” which sends the tiny ball of air hurtling down to 
where the tyrannical claws of the tyrant of the impure air nearest the 
earth is waiting to puncture it. This realized, it reinforces the cosmic 
sense of the lines “entre los trépicos grifanos / que su ecliptica in- 
cluyen.” The souls of men come into the sublunary world through a 
point on the tropic of Cancer, and leave it at a point on the tropic 
of Capricorn. If these souls are trapped by avarice and envy life is 
reduced to a frightened scuttle along an ecliptic limited by fatal 
claws. “Si no restituido /heredado . . .” now falls into place. As 
nearly always in Géngora the first verb in this popular construction 
is not negatived—this is to use the device as mere padding. It is con- 
cessive. The puff of air is both restored and bequeathed to its source 
in the wind. There is present of course the ironic joke: the vastness 
of the wind is made the grateful legatee of a thimbleful of air—its 
own anyway—and the passing of a soul makes no great stir in the 
heavens. Quevedo is here at one with his detested contemporary. In 
a letter * to Don Manuel Serrano del Castillo he writes: “ passamos la 


® Quevedo. Epistolario, ed. Luis Astrana Marin, Rius (Madrid, 1946), p. 318. 
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mayor parte de la muerte, que es toda la vida, riendo, y gemimos un 
solo instante della, que es la postrera boqueada.” * 

If it is now asked if this is the meaning of the Soledades the answer 
is no. No poem of any value has meaning in this sense. Whole areas 
of the poem have been passed over, and many implications of even 
these two images have been ignored. But I think that it is ideas such 
as these that Géngora wished to call into our minds as we read the 
poem, and if these ideas are not present we are in danger of rewriting 
Géngora in order to force him into some concept such as baroque or 
metaphysical or culteranista. If we insert some of our torn-out 
imagery back into the living poem other pieces of the pattern move 
about and come into focus. As an example put back the wall image 
into II. 283. The decayed glory of Carthage and the betrayal of its 
queen is expressly contrasted with another living republic, which 
places its trust not in walls of stone but in walls of cork. This 
republic of bees has a queen but she rules without the symbols of 
power and might, the crown and the sword. She has wealth, but it is 
the natural wealth of the flashing gold of her body as she flies. The 
products of this walled town are not those of human cities. The 
commentators make great mock of Géngora’s metaphors for honey 
(II. 295) but he is only quoting Pliny. The point to seize is that these 
products of ordered industry are made of the simplest and freest gifts 
of gods: air, dew, light. Apart from the queen, all the other in- 
habitants of this republic are plebeyo. As a last example put back 
both wall and hunting image where they appear married towards the 
end of the added section (II. 959) : 


;Oh cuantas cometer piraterias 
un corsario intenté y otro volante 
—uno y otro rapaz digo Milano— 
bien que todas en vano 
contra la infanteria, que piante 
en su madre se esconde, donde halla 
voz que es trompeta, pluma que es muralla! 


Here the walls—made imposing by muralla—are of feathers, but they 
are effective. A group of chickens is attacked by hawks. Through the 
imagery the scuttering chickens become infantry, the mother hen’s 


‘There are, of course, innumerable ironic and humorous suggestions in this 
passage, as throughout the Soledades. I hope to comment later upon this 
important aspect of the work of Géngora. 
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feathers their fortress walls, and their mother’s clucking the trumpet 
of defiant war. The last mocking touch is given to this travesty of 
human society at its most pompous and most destructive when 
Géngora makes the frightened infantry cheep cheep as it scrambles 
away from the enemy, the kites of Milan. 

It is time to ask whether we can take our eyes away from this study 
of details, stand back from the poem, and say anything useful about 
the whole work. I doubt it. There are plenty of warnings against this 
from earlier readers. A XVIIth-century pro-gongorista writes of “el 
velo que tendié sobre sus escritos i que cada uno pudiera correr con 
el estudio i la diligencia.” Sebastian de Herrera y Rojas tells us of one 
commentary that was shewn to Géngora: “lo remitié a Don Luis, el 
cual segin he oido se rié6 mucho y no se lo dié nada.” But I will put 
forward one or two tentative suggestions, to which I am led partly by 
the images which I have discussed, and partly by others with which 
there has been no time to deal. Géngora’s closest and most faithful 
friend was Pedro de Valencia,’ and to him he sent his first versions of 
the poem, and under his instructions he changed a number of 
passages which Valencia thought unsuited to the importance and 
seriousness of the poem and its subject. Pedro de Valencia was well- 
known as a serious and enthusiastic proposer of social reform. He 
advocated the break-up of the large estates and their distribution 
among the peasants, the construction of an economy based on service 
and as far as possible free from the evils of money and credit. From 
Thomas More onwards through the turn of the century and well into 
the XVIIth century there was tremendous interest in these Utopias. 
The better known are Andrea’s Christianopolis which condemns the 
idle rich and exalts manual labour, and Campanella’s Civitas Solis in 
which the conventional social standards are reversed—the rich are 
objects of contempt, the manual labourers, especially those who work 
on the land, are properly the masters of society. These writers were 
primarily concerned not with an economic system conducive to earthly 
happiness—though this was important—they feared much more the 
contemporary growth of what we have learned to call capitalism, but 
which they saw as the consecration of greed and treachery as the 
mainsprings of human conduct in society, with the resultant destruc- 
tion of human dignity and the damnation of the soul. At their 
simplest the walls of the Soledades are the walls of human society 


5 See Damaso Alonso, Temas Gongorinos, RFE, XIV (1927), 347-368. 
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seen as the town. The feeling of protection which these give is 
illusory, but they conceal from the dwellers therein the vast pleni- 
tude of Nature of which they are inescapably a part. Man is a 
hunter but in growing and permanent peril of becoming the hunted. 
We may become as the bride and bridegroom of the first Soledad, 
in which case all the wealth and beauty of Nature will work 
with us, and our progress to death will be blessed with fertility, or 
we may become the crow of the second Soledad, in which case we 
become puffs of vanity without will, the plaything of forces which we 
ourselves have brought into play but which we cannot control, ending 
our lives in squalid terror. The pilgrim through the poem, who mirrors 
the reader at his reading, is forced to watch and meditate on many 
things, and it is impossible to state the “theme” of the Soledades. 
But in the understanding of the poem it seems to me that the imagery 
of wall and hunting—extended throughout the poem—must be given a 
part. For the rest, as Géngora wrote in a letter defending the work, 
the difficulties are there in order to “ avivar el ingenio.” ® 


St. Salvator’s College, L. J. WOODWARD 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland 


An Early Rehash of 
Calderén’s El Principe Constante 


Paz y Melia‘ described as follows the manuscript version of El 
principe constante in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid (no. 15159): 


2979—PrIncIPE (El) constante y Esclavo de su patria. Comedia de 
Calder6n . . . 51 hojas, en cuarto, letra del siglo XVII, holandesa, Duran, 


He added that Duran noted other subtitles for this play: “ Martir de 
Portugal o Principe en la fe constante o El lusitano Fernando.” 
Duran also mentioned that there was a play on the same subject by 
Tarrega, which Professor A. E. Sloman ® has tentatively identified 


* Letter number 2 in Millé, Obras completas de Géngora (Madrid: Aguilar, 
n.d.). 

* Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro que se conservan en el departamento de 
manuscritos de la Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid, 1934) I, 449b. 

*The Sources of Calderén’s El principe constante With a Critical Edition 
of its Immediate Source La fortuna adversa del Infante don Fernando de 
Portugal ..., (Oxford, 1950). 
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with that entitled La fortuna adversa del Infante don Fernando de 
Portugal. The manuscript, though, bears a close relation to Calderén’s 
play, first printed in the Primera parte of 1636; the play attributed 
to Tarrega, one of Calderén’s sources, has little relevance to the manu- 
script version. 


The text of the Biblioteca Nacional manuscript contains some 
curious variants of the printed text. I quote the opening lines of the 
first scene from it: 


Salen Zara y dos cautiuos o tres con instrumétos esté vn espejo en vna 
fuente encima de vn bufete y vna toalla y jarro de plata. 


Zar—  Cantad aqui que ha gustado 
mientras se sale a vestir 
Fenix hermosa de oir 
las canciones que ha escuchado 
tal vez en los bafios llena 
de dolor y sentimiento 
aliuio da a su tormento 
consuelo dais a su pena 

Cantan los 

cautiuos ban y bienen las olas madre 
por la playa del mar de fez 
y dize el cautiuo triste 
ay Espafia si te beré 


Sale Feniaw y Rosa vistiendola toma Zara el espejo y Rosa la 
fuente y la toalla 


Feniaw = _ de labar 
Caut — 1° bamonos ola 

no nos bea — vanse los cautiuos 
Zar — quanto di labase Fenix 


diera por labarse assi 
alguna dama espafiola 


Feni — no fuera de las primeras 
que alla ay hermosas mugeres 
Zar — es verdad pero tu eres 
Africana 
Fen — que quimeras 


de que sirue la hermosura..... 


To attribute to Calerén such crude stuff as this is clearly absurd. 
Nor can it easily be argued that the manuscript provides an inter- 
mediate version between Tarrega’s La fortuna adversa and Calderén’s 
printed text. The manuscript text is a rehash, made from an early 
text, as yet not identified but possibly a lost manuscript, the readings 
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of which sometimes agree with those of the early partes, sometimes 
with those of Vera Tassis. But the question which version the adapter 
mangled has little textual importance as far as I can discover; the 
interest of the manuscript lies in seeing what the adaptation tells us 
about actors and audiences of 250 or perhaps 300 years ago. 

The stage directions of the manuscript are far more explicit and 
more frequent than those of the printed texts. In the early partes 
Fernando tears up the articles drawn up by king Alfonso, through 
which Ceuta was to be surrendered to the Moors; in the manuscript 
Fernando “ quitale el pliego al Rey y répelos [sic] y arrojalos y luego 
los coje y se los come.” Whereas the partes merely made the Moorish 
King say “ los pies ahora me besas,” the manuscript adds the direction : 
“Hechalo en el suelo y ponele el pie encima.” MHere is another 
example : 

Parte. Sientanse. Salen Alfonso, y Tarudante, cada uno por su parte. 


MS. _ Sientanse en vn estrado con almohadas que ha de haber al patio y salen 
Alfonso Rey de Portugal mui mogo y Tarudante Rey de Marruecos 
tambien mogo cada vno por su lado como embajador y dicen aparte 
cada vno. 


Towards the end of the third jornada there is no precise equivalent in 
the printed texts to the manuscript’s elaborate directions: 


Sale Don Fernando de gala con manto de su horden de Comulgar y vna 
hacha encendida en la mano en wn bofeton por alto o por el tablado 
como quisieren y dice — 


Salen el Rey don Alonso, d. Enrique y Don Iuan de Silua con espadas 
desnudas y don Fernando atraviesa el tablado con la hacha encendida 
por alto en Tramoya o por bajo como quieran. 


The reviser was clearly thinking more closely about the staging of the 
play than Calderén did, if we can safely judge from the printed stage 
directions. 

There are several changes in the cast. The most important concern 
the man the printed texts call don Juan Coutifio (the Portuguese 
nobleman who accompanied don Fernando in his captivity) and the 
clown called Brito. Professor Sloman * pointed out that Calderén took 
don Juan Coutifio from the Epitome of Faria y Sousa, not from La 
fortuna adversa. In the manscript the part of don Juan de Silva 
coincides fairly closely with that of don Juan Coutifio until the last 
scene of the first jornada. After this, in the manuscript, don Juan de 


*Ibid., p. 60. 
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Silva returns with don Enrique to Portugal, and the gracioso (no 
longer called Brito) takes over his réle in the scenes of don Fernando’s 
captivity. Consequently, in the revision, don Juan de Silva has little 
to do save to fight sturdily in the first and last acts. 

Don Juan Coutifio gave his surname to the manuscript’s gracioso, 
who is spelled Cotifio in the reparto and Cutifio (as a rule) in the body 
of the play. In the original play by Calderén Brito had not much to 
do or say after the end of the first jornada. The reviser gave him much 
more, as well as changing his name and rewriting the part. So that 
for a great part of the revision the new Cutifo is the old Brito plus 
don Juan Coutifio. These changes prove that the manuscript is later 
than the printed texts ; the sequence is clearly: 1. Faria y Sousa speaks 
of don Juan Coutifio; 2. Calder6én introduces don Juan Coutifio as 
Fernando’s comrade; 3. the manuscript introduces a don Juan de 
Silva and Cutiio, a gractoso. 

The innovations in the gracioso’s part are perhaps as significant as 
those already quoted from the opening scene of the play. Fairly 
lengthy extracts will be necessary in order to illustrate their barbarity. 
In the battle in the first jornada Cutifio shews something of the 
mixture of public bravado and private cowardice previously exhibited 
by Brito. But instead of pretending to be dead, he is made a prisoner: 


Vanse [don Fernando y don Enrique] metiendo mano y sale Cutiio 
retirado de Celin y otros dos moros 


Zel— Barbaro date a prision 

Mor 1 — que hazias dentro la cueua 

Cuti— acabarme de espulgar 

Zel— pues como oyendo la guerra 
te estabas de aquella suerte 

Cuti— tengo vn disgusto con ella 


por cosas que yo me entiendo 
Fuera de que agora empieza 
Zel— quien eres dilo 
Cuti— yo soy 
quien tu quisieres que sea 
criado de don Fernando 
de Portugal 


Mo 2° — linda presa 
mantaremosle Zelin 
Cuti— miren que linda receta atanle las ma [nos] atras 


sefiores moros de bien 
suelto me ire 
Zel— linda flema 
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ay que me quiebra vna mano tiranle de los cauellos 
que me arranca vna guedeja 

’°— calle pues que callo yo 

Cuti— pues valga el diablo la perra 

que aca le hecho — soy de marmol 

1°— al campo Zelin le lleua 

que los nuestros han vencido 

las Lusitanas vanderas 


Zel—  camine y baya delante 
Cuti— aqui de dios que me lleban 
a comer el alcuzeuz 
aceyte, cabra y obeja vanse 


Later, however, he is freed by the King of Fez: 


Saca a Cutifio maniatado Zelin a enpujones 


Zel— que flematico que es alargue el paso 

Cuti— no puedo mas an de lleuarme acasso 
a tomar colacion a alguna boda 

Zel—  esparto ha de majar la noche toda 


si es que comer desea 
Cuti— primero ciegue el perro que tal vea 


Rey— _ ola Zelin que es eso 
Zel— vn cautiuo Sefior que traigo preso 


que de Fernando dice ser criado 
D. Fer — ansi es verdad 


Cuti— a buen puerto he llegado 
Rey— desatalo al momento 
Cuti— maoma sea contigo de contento 


pienso me bueluo loco 
date prisa corchete [sic] 


Zel.— poco a poco desatanle 
Cuti— que hizo de hechar nudos 
penso que le valiera mil escudos 
Sefior mio... llega a don Fernando 


In the early part of the second jornada Cutiiio enjoys his life in the 
Moorish palace. But after Fernando’s defiance, his servant defies the 
tyrant also and incurs his wrath: 


Cuti— buestra Magestad advierta 
que es Rey y que podra ser 
que la fortuna se buelua 
y benga a dar en mis manos 
Rey— viose mayor desuerguenza 
con este hazed otro tanto 
en vna noria le metan 
Cuti— Say yo rocin por ventura 
que desdicha que fiereza lleban a Cutiio 
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And we hear more of this brutal punishment when he joins his master 
at the end of the same act. 


Cuti — 


Cau 2— 
Cuti — 


Toman [don Fernando y el cautivo 1°] los cubos y vanse los dos y 
sale Cutifio con vna collera arrastrando los cordeles y vna cadena, 


ya anduue vn rato la noria apte. 
como rozin me ataron, de mi historia 
braua comedia hizieran 

en Espafia si acaso la supieran 

que burro derrengado 

se vido como yo ni mas cargado 

bastaba la cadena 

mas si digo verdad mas me da pena 

de ver en tal estado 

a mi Sejfior, en todo es desdichado 

alli ay gente rezelo llega 
digasme amigo que te guarde el cielo 

si viste cultiuando 

en aqueste jardin a Don Fernando 

aqui no le hemos visto 

mal el dolor y el animo resisto 


Sale Don Fernando con dos cubos de agua 


D Fer — mortales no os espante. .. . 


From now on he replaces don Juan as the servant and protector of his 


master ; 


but he greatly exaggerates Brito’s burlesque begging in the 


third act. 
Cutifio’s replacement of Brito and don Juan greatly coarsens the 
play. It provided a longer comic part, and a provincial audience might | 


well have demanded more humour (if humour it can be called) than 


Calderén originally gave. Other reasons for the changes are possible: 
the wish to provide a bigger part for a particular comic actor or to 


give the groundlings a picture of the Moors as cruel masters. All the 
changes make me think that this adaptation of Calderén’s great 
play was made for a particular performance in the provinces by 
someone associated with a particular company. The hardships to 


SS = ee 


which Cutifio was subjected can be paralleled in the romances de 


cautivos which during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
were frequently reprinted and widely sold. In these too the luckless 
Christian slave is made to pound esparto (as in the old romance 


— jy - 


“Mi padre era de Ronda. . .”* and turn norias.5 Plays based on 








*Cf. Cancionero de Romances impreso en Amberes sin afio. Edicién facsfmil 
con una introduccién por R. Menéndez Pidal, (Madrid, 1914), fol. 229r. A 
5 For instance: 
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De dia majaba esparto, 
por onzas dado el sustento 
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such pliegos sueltos (like La renegada de Valladolid)® were probably 
also drawn upon. In fact Cutifio’s lines about the “ braua comedia ” 
are closely paralleled in that play.’ The revision may well have been 
shaped to appeal to a public which assumed that the Moors were 
always cruel and which found Calderén’s more refined picture of 
capitivity too tame. 

A change was made in the manuscript in the scene in act I which 
describes the landing of the Christian forces in Africa. It has been 
pointed out that in the received text of the play: “The foil to 
Fernando in the first act . . . is Enrique, the historical Prince Henry 
the Navigator. Enrique comes ashore bravely, but trips up as he lands. 
We take this as an omen, and so does Enrique; it fortells the failure 
of the expedition and shows that Enrique is not his brother’s equal. 
Fernando is right, though, when he reproves Enrique for his super- 
stition in paying attention to it as an omen; this is not Christian, 
and though neither knows it, through the failure of the expedition, 
Fernando will finally triumph. The omen is both true and not true, 
and it has dramatic value either way.” * The two réles are reversed 
in the manuscript version. Fernando trips, and Enrique reproves. 
Fernando, not Enrique, is shown as one obsessed by omens; Enrique, 
not Fernando, behaves like the more constant prince. The scene is 
simplified and spoiled by the change, but the reversal of the réles 
would have seemed more logical to an ignorant spectator of the play. 


Another change in the cast involved the relationship between the 
King of Fez and Fénix. The reviser made them brother and sister, 
not father and daughter. Such a change would have been completely 


vnos grillos 4 los pies, 

y a la boca echado vn freno. 
Nuevo, y curioso romance, en que se da cuenta, y declara vn Maravilloso 
Milagro, que ha obrado la Virgen de Belén, en la Ciudad de Barcelona, con vn 
Cavallero que Cautivaron Moros; dase cuenta como su Magestad lo sacd de 
entre aquellos Infieles, y lo traxo A su tierra; con lo demas que vera el 
Curioso Lector. 
No imprint, no date. 

*The play appeared in the Primera parte de escogidas. Its authorship was 
clarified by E. Julia Martinez in Boletin de la Real Academia Espaiola, XVI 
(1929), 672-9. For an incomplete bibliography of the original pliego suelto 
see E. M. Wilson, “Samuel Pepys’s Spanish Chap-Books, Part II,” Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, III (1956), 237-9. 

* Naranjo, the gracioso, claims to have made up coplas about the Renegada, 
which he intends to sell to the ciegos when he returns to Spain. See BAEZ, 
XLV, 36la. 

SE. M. Wilson and W. J. Entwistle, “ Calderén’s Principe constante: two 
appreciations,” MLR, XXXIV (1939), 209. 
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pointless unless there were managerial reasons for making it. If 
the company for whom the revised version was intended had no actor 
to act the part of an old man or barba, the making of the king into a 
young man might have solved a difficulty. This also makes me think 
that revision was made with a particular company in mind. 

In other changes, additions and alterations, the reviser seems to have 
been anxious to make explicit every hint of Calderén’s, thereby greatly 
decreasing the play’s subtlety. At the end of his great speech to the 
king of Fez, Fernando is given the four following lines: 


Virgen a vos me encomiendo 
aquella Cnudad es buestra 
defendelda pues os toca 

esto te [al Rey] doy por respuesta 


After the King has expressed his anger, Muley is given another aside: 


mucho es si yo me reporto 
vn nudo tengo a la lengua 
vive Ala que he de libralle 
si dos mil vidas me cuesta 


And Don Enrique, at the end of the same scene, is made to exclaim: 


ay hermano de mi vida 

en nuestra amistad espera 

que he de darte liuertad 

o morir en la defensa — vase 


Muley’s love affair with Fénix is further emphasised. He exclaims to 
don Fernando early in the second jornada: 


yo lo he dicho y lo he callado 

perdoneme buestra alteza 

que me quiero retirar 

por no decir ai llorar 

de amor. vase Muley 
D. Fer. — notable firmeza. .. . 


And in the final scenes of the play, which are largely rewritten, he 
makes a plea for Fénix to D. Alfonso, which the latter pretends to 
ignore. Even Tarudante’s faroucheness is increased—by a quotation 
from another old romance—in the final battle: 


D.Al— _ rinde las armas que agora 
a llegado la ocasion 
Tar— vere con tu sangre roja 


manchar aquesas arenas 
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bp. Al— _ perdonad Fenix hermosa 
Enrique amparalda vos 


Tar— a reniego [sic] de Maoma*— _ entranse acuchillando a Muley y a 
Tarudante 
D.En— sefiora benid conmigo 
y no temas 
Fen— soy dichosa 
que mas quiero ser tu esclaua 
que de Tarudante esposa Vanse... 


Finally the Muley-Fénix marriage is made to satisfy even Tarudante 
himself : 


[D. Alf.] a Fenix y a Tarudante 
te entrego Rey y te pido 
que aqui con Muley la casses 
por el amistad que se 
que tubo con el ynfante 
ella se cassa a disgusto 
bien lo mostré en el semblante 
quando yo la cautiue 


Cuti— Por Dios Sefior Tarudante 
que se ha quedado a la Luna 

Tar— antes gracias debo darle 
a Ala por el desengafio 

D.Al— contento a tu tierra parte 

Fen— Esta es mi mano Muley 

Mul— ___ Fin tubieron mis pesares — danse las manos 
tu esclauo y tu esposo soy 

Rey— ‘Todos es bien te acompafien.... 


I think that these quotations will suffice to give those who know the 
play well an adequate idea of the revision. Possibly a more detailed 
examination might reveal an occasional early reading that would 
throw light on defective passages in the printed texts. But the chief 
interest of this manuscript is its demonstration of how easily a master- 
piece could be made corrupt and debased. It also shows that there is 
danger in accepting manuscript versions of plays as authentic when 
there is no guarantee of their accuracy. 

All the passages that I have quoted and many others which I might 
have quoted can be used to support the theory that the revision was 
intended for performance by a company which had no suitable actor 
for an old man’s part but an ambitious gracioso. Their general tenor 
makes me think that the performance was intended for the provinces 
rather than for the capital. A provincial revival of a Madrid success 
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might well involve some adaptation, but had I not seen this manuscript 
I could not have guessed that an adaptation of a great play would have 
so greatly coarsened it. At present I cannot tell when the manuscript 
was written or when the revision was first made. I have hinted that it 
may have been later than La renegada de Valladolid, first printed in 
1652 but written before 1650..° The handwriting is seventeenth- 
century, and spellings like “liuertad,” “amparalda,” “ defendelda ” 
and “libralle” are perhaps more typical of the mid-seventeenth 
century than of its last years. We know that El principe constante 
was first performed in Madrid at Easter or shortly after Easter in 
1629. We also know that there was another performance of the play 
at Frejenal in 1658 to celebrate the birth of a royal Prince; ** was the 
revised text, I wonder, performed on that occasion ? ** 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge E. M. WILSON 


The Structure of La Desheredada 


With the story of Isidora Rufete, Galdés began a period of intense 
literary creativeness, marked by experiments of several sorts. La 
desheredala is certainly Galdés’ first full-blown experiment in 
naturalism, and probably one of his most successful. It seems clear 
also that naturalism suggested to Galdés some new concerns about the 
nature of art in general and the structure of the novel in particular. 
After 1881 he shows us his preoccupation with form and point of 
view in Hl amigo Manso, La incégnita and Realidad. In a later phase, 
he seems deeply involved in seeking a solution to the problem of 
incarnating values in the novelistic framework. La desheredada, what- 
ever else it may be, is certainly an experiment in structure. It 
exemplifies a successful, if somewhat naive identification of form and 
function. If it cannot in truth be described as a purely naturalistic 
work, it does represent a very close aprpoximation of the ideas of 
Pardo Bazan exposed in La cuestién palpitante. La desheredada is an 
almost perfect example of naturalism a la espaiola. 


® Cf. the “ Romance del rey Marsin,” Pliegos poéticos géticos de la Biblioteca 
Nacional, (1957), I, 131-132. 

1° See footnote 7 above. 

11 See Gallardo, Ensayo, no. 3711. 

12] must thank Professor A. E. Sloman for his criticism of a draft of this 
article. His reference to Faria y Sousa was particularly helpful. 
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With a bit of pride, tinged perhaps with characteristic irony, 
Galdés calls the novel “esta historia de verdad y andlisis” (I, 149).* 
Indeed, from his former abstract and imaginary settings, Galdés moves 
to the real and recognizable streets of Madrid. The minute and occa- 
sionally fatiguing itineraries are in themselves thoroughgoing natural- 
istic procedure. Further, execept for specific passages whose function 
is connected with the character development of Isidora, Galdés con- 
fines these intineraries of places and people to the lower depths of 
Madrid. From a careful reading of La desheredada, one could draw 
a fair map of the southern part of the city. The ropemaker’s shop, 
the repugnant neighborhood where tia Sanguijuelera lives, the women’s 
prison, and several other locales are described at length and almost 
without restraint. The precise symptoms of illness, both physical and 
mental, are paraded before the reader from the first page to the last. 
The lowest degradation of human personality is apparent in at least 
half a dozen characters. All of these are noteworthy details, but are no 
more than the window-dressing of a naturalistic novel. 

It is in the implicit views of life and in their artistic expression 
that we must seek the real character of this novel. It is clear that 
the environment described above has an observable, predictable effect 
on the people who live in it. (A notable exception is don José Relimpio, 
who deserves a little study all to himself). Galdés appears provisionally 
to be adopting a quasi-deterministic view of the effects of circumstance. 
Closely allied to the role of environment in any respectable naturalistic 
novel, is the function of heredity in determining human character. 
With a richness of detail, Galdés exposes the obviously hereditary 
traits which tend to shape the lives of the Rufete family. Isidora’s 
uncle, the quixotic, so-called canon, is, in Isidora’s own words, “‘el 
mejor de los hombres; pero tiene unas rarezas...’” (I, 27). The full 
extent of the old man’s madness and his pretensions to aristocracy are 
not revealed until the second part of the novel. Isidora’s father, 
whose death forms the first chapter of La desheredada, was a paranoid. 
Her brother, Mariano, is an incorrigible criminal infected with the 
same illusions held by Isidora. Periodic attempts to reform him are 
consistently unsuccessful. There is every idication that future gene- 
rations of Rufetes will be doomed to abnormality. Isidora’s only son, 
Riquin, is a macrocephalic. Beyond her immediate family, Isidora has 


? All quotations from the text refer to the third edition, 2 vols. (Madrid: 
La Guirnalda, 1890.) 
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clustered about her an agglomeration of relatives who in one way or 
another share the familial traits of unrealistic ambition and general 
delusion concerning their own capabilities and destiny. The brief 
history of tia Sanguijuelera early in Part I bears an unmistakable 
resemblance, mutatis mutandis, to Isidora’s own fall from illusory 
fortune. They are indeed a race of madmen, an apparently fated 
family. 

The personal history of Isidora herself is of course the central 
structural thread of La desheredada, and it is precisely this trajectory 
which would appear to justify a naturalistic view of the novel. For do 
we not observe a carefully conditioned rise, and an equally inevitable 
fall? Are not the forces of heredity and environment working in an 
inexorable symmetrical pattern? There is, in fact, in the two halves 
of the novel, a meticulous separation of functions: Part I puts 
Isidora through a series of experiences which serve largely to confirm 
her illusions about herself, and Part II is a patient record of the 
stripping away of those same illusions. In the first chapter, Isidora 
converses briefly with the bookkeeper of the asylum, and experiences 
a tingle of joy when he addresses her as “seiiorita.” Emboldened by 
his recognition of her distinction, she begins to tell him who she 
really is. When she discovers that he is quité mad, her illusion suffers 
no damage. 

An extraordinarily significant experience in Isidora’s rise to illusory 
fortune is the long stroll she takes through Madrid with Miquis. They 
pass shop windows which contain all the objects Isidora considers her 
own; they visit the Prado museum, which she deems a fit place for 
the leisure hours of a marquesa; they walk through the Retiro, and 
later pass on to the Castellana. Isidora’s firm conviction leads her to 
remark that she already knows these places, so much a part are they 
of her birthright. She simply does not hear when Miquis tries to 
explain that many of the folk parading on the Castellana are not what 
they seem. On balance, the whole experience makes her immeasurably 
stronger in the conviction that she is a noblewoman: “ Nada veia que 
no fuera para ella precioso, seductor, magnifico o por cualquier con- 
cepto interesante, y hasta un carro de muertos que encontré al salir 
de la casa, mds que por finebre, le chocé por suntuoso” (I, 140). “Su 
pobreza no le parecia desgracia, sino injusticia, y el lujo de los demés 
mirabalo como cosa que la habia sido sustraida y que tarde o temprano 
debia volver a sus manos” (I, 225). 
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Very soon Miquis himself becomes unworthy in her eyes, especially 
after she wins the friendship of Joaquin Pez, a marquess after all. 
When a gift of money enables her to indulge her love of beautiful 
things, Isidora goes on a spending spree, surrounding herself with 
the objects which serve to remind her that she is a marchioness. The 
chapter entitled “'Tomando posesién de Madrid ” shows her acquisitive- 
ness to perfection. In the fury of her buying, Isidora reveals the real 
function of the objects she wishes to possess. 

The gilt on the frame is added when she visits the place of the 
Aransis family, whose rightful heir she claims to be. With an almost 
religious devotion, Isidora gathers visually to herself every detail of 
furnishing and decoration, ending this experience of acquisition by 
exclaiming to herself “‘;Todo es mio!’” (1, 198). Her exaltation is 
full, her certainty complete. Her experiences have brought her to the 
highest point of illusion and possession. 

Beyond the bare facts, or imagined facts, which trace Isidora’s 
rise, is a narrative rhythm, growing from within her own person- 
ality, which gives the whole first part of La desheredada a flavor of 
anticipation. Several times early in Part I Galdés warns the reader of 
one of Isidora’s strong tendencies: “. . . tenia la costumbre de repre- 
sentarse en su imaginacién, de una manera muy viva, los aconteci- 
mientos antes de que fueran efectivos” (I, 39). Time after time, on 
the eve of what promises to be a momentous exeprience, Isidora creates 
the scene in her mind, in many different forms. What is important 
here is not whether the particular experience turned out well for her, 
but rather the fact that even before it happens, it has had its most 
important effect on her. As befits a lady bound to rise, she lives 
Part I in the future tense. 

Almost simultaneously with the announcement by the dowager 
marchioness to Isidora that her claims are utterly unfounded, begins 
the process of fall, disillusionment, and looking backward which is the 
frame of Part II. Isidora undertakes the first of a series of degrading 
arrangements for maintenance which parallel the ascending experi- 
ences of Part I. The points on this graph of descent are the men with 
whom she lives, arranged in order of descending social distinction, 
from Joaquin Pez to Gaitica, who is described as “aquel ser de 
ultima gradacién moral . . .” (II, 228). Throughout Part IT Isidora 
gradually loses her carefully acquired good manners, her cultivated 
speech, her personal cleanliness and her good looks. 
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She also loses her own view of herself, and ultimately existence 
itself, in a sense. The cheapening of her illusion begins when she 
realizes that she can no longer rely on supposed fact to win her the 
recognition of the Aransis family. She goes to the law and resorts to 
a suit. Whereas before she had been confident of recognition and 
reward, she is now put in the position of having to fight for these ends, 
with the increasing likelihood of losing the fight. Finally, in fact, 
the suit works against her, and she is jailed for fraud. Early in Part 
II she begins to wonder whether she is right: “‘;Llegara esto a ser 
verdad?’” (II, 91). A little later she is fully aware of the possibility 
of falling from fortune: “‘O en lo mas alto o en lo mas bajo. No 
me gustan los términos medios’” (II, 145). When she occasionally 
sees beautiful clothes, even tries them on, it is with this realization: 
“... no eran para ella” (II, 156). Her dreams are not so often of 
luxury as of death. In fact her whole social self-identification changes 
radically: “A medida que sus ilusiones decaian, verificébase en su 
alma un cambio de sentimientos ; simpatizaba mas con el pueblo... 
y le entraba un vivo aborrecimiento de la gente grande” (II, 216). 
At the end of Part II she is completely disabused of her belief in 
her noble ancestry. Her degradation is even contagious. Her brother, 
whom she has carefully infected with illusions in Part I, takes his 
cue from Isidora and becomes a desperate criminal. The naive 
anarchist, Juan Bou, loses his simple faith in humanity and hard work 
after being shabbily tossed aside by Isidora. 

The motif of acquisition, so important in Part I, is reversed in 
Part II. The characteristic description here is not of accretion but 
of dispersal. Isidora does not buy things, she sells them. She does 
not nourish her illusions; they languish in starvation. In a somewhat 
shopworn simile, Galdés sums up the process thus: “En todo este 
periodo de desastre, en que los tres desgraciados habitantes de aquella 
casa ... se iban desprendiendo de su equipaje como el buque naufrago 
que arroja su carga para mantenerse una hora mas sobre las bravas 
olas .. .” (II, 125). Nearing the abyss of degradation, and in jail, 
Isidora finds that she is no longer acquiring friends, but losing them: 
Emilia, Castaiio, Bou, and Miquis have all but abandoned her. 

Similarly, the flavor of anticipation which characterized the rising 
Isidora is reversed in Part II. She gradually loses her faculty to 
determine, even in wild imagination, her own future. She is not able 
to look ahead and now prefers to look back. Others must now make 
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decisions for her. Anticipation has become aforanza: “ Por cada 
objeto que no tenia, Isidora echaba a volar media docena de suspiros, 
encargados de transmitir su desconsuelo a las insondables esferas de 
lo pasado” (II, 108). Isidora avoids experiences which will tempt her 
to imagine the future: she no longer strolls in the center of the city, 
for fear of what she may see in the shop windows, and when Juan 
Bou finally persuades her to visit the Aransis palace again, she looks 
at it through a shower of tears. As befits a woman falling, she lives 
Part II in the past tense. 

The richness and careful arrangement of this plot structure, and 
its definite suggestions of inevitability all seem to plead the case for 
naturalism. The moral of La desheredada, which is certainly some- 
thing like a devaluation of imagination and illusion, would also appear 
to be a naturalistic assertion. From a strictly objective point of view 
there is no rise at all in Part I, but only an illusion. From this point 
of view Part I represents Isidora’s journey to the limits of illusion, 
and the shattering of that illusion by the old marchioness. In this 
scheme, Part II would represent a gradual loss of illusion and 
adjustment to reality. When Isidora, in Part II, says, “‘ Mejor es 
soar que ver’” (II, 182), she is expressing a preference but she is 
also making an admission. She has begun to face the reality of herself, 
and the only illusion left is a negative assertion of her own non-exist- 
ence. And since so much of La desheredada is composed of Isidora’s 
successive states of consciousness, this concept of the book is both a 
formal description and, possibly, the point of view of Galddés. 

At this point one must quote the author’s moraleja; it contains 
an apparently complete justification of the view that La desheredada 
was written to deflate illusions of the sort held by Isidora Rufete: 
“Si sentis el anhelo de llegar a una dificil y escabrosa altura, no 
os fiéis de las alas postizas. Procurad echarlas naturales, y en caso de 
que no lo consigdis, pues hay infinitos ejemplos que confirman la 
negativa, lo mejor, creedme, lo mejor sera que toméis una escalera ” 
(II, 99). Such an explicit statement as this certainly confirms the 
notion that La desheredada is the expression of a point of view dear 
to the naturalist: get rid of your foolish ambitions and stay within 
the limits of your real capabilities. But this is also the very sentence 
which keeps La desheredada from being a completely naturalistic 
work. When Galdés says these things in the form of a moraleja, he 
is suggesting that Isidora was a girl who made the wrong choices, 
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and not a helpless victim of heredity and environment. Isidora does 
have several opportunities which she chooses to reject: marriage to 
Miquis, a career as an honest seamstress, marriage to Bou, a pension 
from Miquis. Galdés, with Pascual Duarte’s transcriber, is saying to 
his readers, “;Ves lo que hace? Pues hace lo contrario de lo que 
debiera.” * 

But beyond what may be Galdés’ own position with respect to people 
like Isidora, is the artistic result of this imputation of free will. 
Isidora can escape from the narrative focus: she can go away from 
Madrid, or she can descend so low that the novelist seemingly cannot 
follow her. The character has begun to have an existence of its own, 
and the illusion of reality is surprisingly deepened. This discovery is 
one which Galdés put to good use after finishing La desheredada, 
most immediately in Hl amigo Manso. Not only characters, but the 
novelistic world itself begins to have an independent existence. Not 
only is Galdés attributing free will to human personality ; he is for the 
first time reaping the artistic harvest of such an attribution. He is 
this sense far removed from naturalism. 

La desheredada is an artistic experiment and a moral lesson; it 
is not primarily a scientific demonstration. It draws freely on the 
techniques and structures of naturalism, but cannot go the whole way. 
Neither can it be satisfied with the aesthetic poverty implicit in 
naturalistic theory. It reserves to human personality a self-determina- 
tion, which, for good or ill, is the secret of the novelist’s illusion. 


Dartmouth College ROBERT H. RUSSELL 


Joan Maragall, 
Catalan Mediator of German Literature 


The encounter between Hispanic and German literature in the work 
of Joan Maragall (1860-1911), poet, essayist, and translator of 
Barcelona, more and more emerging as one of the greatest writers of 
his century and country, is a significant literary phenomenon not 


enough known. 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo who knew their literary attitudes well 


2 Camilo José Cela, La familia de Pascual Duarte (Barcelona, 1955), p. 30. 
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once accused his fellow-countrymen of “neglecting or ignoring every 
foreign literature, with the exception perhaps of yesterday’s French.” * 
The philosopher Garcia Morente, in an article written during the year 
1932 commemorating Goethe’s death, makes a similar assertion: 
Goethe’s influence in Spain was not as strong nor as wide-spread as in 
other countries.? Even a fleeting glance around the Hispanic literary 
panorama sufficies to confirm the truth of these statements. But like 
most rules this one, too, has its exceptions, and one of the most 
conspicuous of these is Joan Maragall with his knowledge and deep 
interest not only in Goethe but also many other figures of German 
literature. 

The very beginning of Maragall’s approach to German letters was 
unusual: he started by studying the German language, which was in 
contrast to the practice of other Spaniards of the period who had to 
rely on French sources for anything connected with Germany that 
they might wish to learn; and what is even more, his accomplishments 
kept pace with his impatience to get results. “No tardé mucho en 
leer y hablar corrientemente esa lengua, que para él, esencialmente, 
era la lengua de Goethe,” reports one of his biographers.* For simul- 
taneous with his study of the language was his interest in Goethe the 
occupation with whom accompanied all of Maragall’s adult life from 
the age of twenty on when he first read Werther. After that he read 
and reread the epistolary novel to the point of almost knowing it by 
heart. “Su lectura,” he confesses to a friend, “ para mi es un habito, 
como la comida diaria, y no dudo que no menos aquel que esta tienen 
por base una necesidad a lo menos igual... .”* Werther is followed 
by the rest of Goethe’s works which transport him from one state of 
enthusiasm to another until he is so imbued with Goethe’s spirit that 
he closes one of his letters with the words: “ Adios, te abraza tu 
amigo Juan Goethe (digo) Maragall Gorina.”*® 
This life-long “obsession and passion” * culminates in a series of 


1“ Oritiea de Lope de Vega en Alemania (Barcelona, 1936),” a review of 
Arturo Farinelli’s book, first printed in La Hspaia Moderna. Revista de 
Espana, LXXII (December 1894). 

, *“ Goethe und die hispanische Welt,” Jahrbuch der Goethegesellschaft, vol. 
8, p. 81. 

* Juan Chabas, Joan Maragall, poeta y ciudadano (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1935), p. 33. 

“Reported by Chabas, p. 30. 

* Thid. 

* Expressions used by Josep Maria de Sagarra in his introduction to vol. vi 
of the Obres Completes, p. 10; “ Maragall va triar Goethe, i aquest home 
sumblim va ser una de les obsessions i una de les passions de la seva vida.” 
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translations. The definitive 24-volume edition of Maragall’s Obres 
Completes (Sala Peres, Barcelona, 1929-1936) contains two volumes 
(vi and viii) with his renderings of Goethean dramas, poetry, and 
fragments of prose, including Iphigenie (Ifigenia a Taurida) and 
Die Laune des Verliebten (Eridon i Amina), large sections of Faust 
with even a scene from Part II, the “Roman Elegies,” “ Alexis and 
Dora,” the “ Mignonlied,” and many others.’ How did Maragall go 
about his task of translating these difficult texts into a highly indi- 
vidualistic Romance language, his native Catalan, which had no tradi- 
tion of contacts with German literature.* He solved (or circumvented) 
his numerous problems in various ways. In Ifigenia for example he 
achieved an approximation to the German blank verse, with many 
deviations from the strict pattern, to be sure, but producing, on the 
whole, a fair closeness to the original. Another approach was used in 
Faust where much of the text was simplified into a kind of rhythmic 
prose whereas other portions were transposed into a verse which, 
while different from the original, retained some of its characteristic 
atmosphere, such as in “ Proleg en el Cel:” 


Rafael: En mig del chor de tota esfera 
el cant del sol no para mai; 
tot retrunyint en sa carrera 
assenyalada per l’espai. 

Ell déna als angels fortalesa 
que innocentment li van entorn: 
la creacié resta incompresa 

i bella com el primer jorn. 


7 Vol. xxi of the Obres Completes contains miscellaneous translations and 
among them one of the “ Harzreise im Winter: ” “ En l’harz a l’hivern,” p. 89. 

* Translations from German literature existed before but they were in 
Spanish. A strange example is La Abeja of 1862 with the unique subtitle 
“ Revista cientifica y literaria ilustrada principalmente extractada de los 
buenos escritores alemanes por ona societad literaria (Barcelona: Libreria de 
D. Joan Olivares, 1862). The three volumes of this periodical contain trans- 
lations into Spanish from Feuerbach, Jean Paul, Freiligrath, Hebel, Klopstock, 
Schiller, Uhland, Heine, Immermann, Schubart, Stolberg, Riickert, Novalis, 
Arndt, Tieck, Hélty, to mention only a few at random. For their curiosity 
I wish to quote some lines from the introduction: “ Fuerza es decirlo: escasas 
son las excursiones que hasta ahora han hecho nuestros hombres instruidos 
al suelo intelectual de Alemania. La lengua que alli se habla, la mas rica y 
enérgica sin duda, a la par que la mas 4rdua, de la gran familia europea, ha 
sido hasta ahora otra cabeza de Medusa para los que creen mal empleado el 
tiempo, no escaso, que requiere su estudio. . . . El espafiol . . . apartado esi 
por la palabra . . . del mundo germanico, completamente estrafio para él, no 
puede menos de aparecer a grandisima distancia de aquel pais; y si por 
ventura trata de adquirir algin conocimiento de la literatura y del arte 
alemanes, tiene cue acudir forzosamente a la mediacion francesa. ... Esta 
es otra consideracion que nos mueve a esperar que .. . La Abeja sera bien 
recibida.” 
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we de la paorosa nit obscura 
ind 
passa a la llum mes resplendent. 

ind Mou l’ampla mar ses grans onades 

ust contra la costa escumejant: 

ind | i costa i mar van emportades 

go pel curs etern que els astres fan.® 

- Unsuccessful renderings, though rare, are not completely absent. 

- An example is the translation of the famous dialogue between Faust 

a and Helen in Part IT in the course of which the Greek queen learns 
how to rhyme in the Christian fashion. Here it seems that Maragall 

4 lost some of the effect by undue simplifications and his failure to 

me capture the ethos of the antique verse.*® 

rs Fragmentary though Maragall’s translation of Faust is, there is 

a one part to which he gave a cohesion and self-sufficiency exceeding 

ch, even Goethe’s own intent. Maragall separated the “ Gretchentragédie ” 

tic from the rest of Part I, divided it in three acts, and translated it 
under the name of La Margarideta. This version was even performed 
in the Teatre de les Arts on November 16, 1903. Since the magic and 
mystical background is missing some plot and character rearrange- 
ments were necessary. Faust became “’Enric, home fet, senyor,” while 
Mephisto was transformed into “el Company, mal home, senyor.” In 
an introduction Maragall justified this treatment by claiming that 

f « si el Faust no tingués el drama de la Margarideta, seria sens dubte 

una notabilissima fantasia literaria d’un gran esperit, molt estudiada 

al '  j admirada en académies i ateneus . . . perd el nom de Goethe no en 

89. seria pas per sempre gloriés, perqué no hauria arribat al viu de 

b eterna entranya humana .. . sols lo popular es gloriés.” “ 

los | While all this activity signifies an unusual involvement, Goethe’s 

de | spirit penetrates into deeper layers of Maragall’s production. Some 

mg of his poetic works, such as the Homeric drama, Nausica,* were 

is, written under Goethean influence; in others it was the critic that 

7 detected this dependence. 

los German literature was without doubt Maragall’s most powerful 

+ Urerlebnis determining the direction of his entire development. As 

a one critic puts it “su contacto con los autores y las ideas germénicos 

a | 

no * Obres Completes, vol. vi, p. 19. 

or 2° Pp. 97-98. 

rte 14“ Advertencia del traductor,” p. 35. 

ta Vol. xxi of Obres Completes; also separate edition Biblioteca Teatral 

en (Barcelona, 1923). 
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was only one of the three main sources from which this interest was 
fed. The other two were Novalis and Nietzsche.** 

In 1906 ** Maragall translated Heinrich von Ofterdingen published 
in volume xi of the Obres Completes as Enric d’Ofterdingen with a 
prologue and an epilogue by the translator. This translation, apart 
from a few small inaccuracies, is a masterpiece. As far as a non-native 
can tell, the intriguing simplicity and the gentle rhythmical persuasion 
of the original have been perfectly retained. I should like to quote 
the beginning of the novel as a representative sample: 


El pare i la mare se n’havien anat al llit i dormien; se sentia el batre 
acompassat del rellotge; el vent brunzia per les finestres trontollantles, i la 
cambra s’il-luminava de tant en tant amb els raigs de la lluna, que sortia i 
s’amagava. 

El jovenet jeia inquiet en el seu llit i pensava en el foraster i en les coses 
que contava; i deia en si mateix: “No sén pas els tresors que em donen 
aquesta Ansia tan estranya, perqué ben lluny estic de tota cobdicia: el meu 
afany es poder veure la flor blava .. .%° 


Of course, it has been asked repeatedly why Maragall translated 
Novalis. In a larger sense one must first answer the questions raised 
by Maragall’s translating efforts in general which were no doubt acts 
of Kulturpolitik, results of the poet’s desire to set up the canons of 
world literature for his contemporary Catalonians.** Specifically, how- 
ever, the critics have tried to measure the influence of Novalis on 
Maragall. One of them, M. Reventés, pointed out the differences 
between the two poets. Maragall, in contrast to Novalis, began to 
create fairly late: at the age when the German poet died the Spaniard 


18 José Romeu Figueras in “Una interpretacién de Juan Maragall” in 
Tres estudios sobre literatura catalana by Carlos Cardé and J. R. Figueras 
(Madrid: Ediciones Rialp, 1955), p. 96. 

14 Vol. xxi of Obres Completes is devoted to a collection of miscellaneous 
translations mainly from German authors. They contain all of Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde, a fragment of Parsifal, poems by Schiller, Heine, Riickert, 
Freiligrath, ete. but these authors represent comparatively minor interests 
when seen from the whole of Maragall’s life and production. 

18 This date is given by Figueras, p. 94. M. Reventés in his introduction to 
vol. xi of Obres Completes, p. 14, sets the date of the translation at 1904. 
This question of dating is of some slight importance for the tracing of Novalis’ 
influence on such a poem as “ Elogi de la poesie” of 1909. 

16 Vol. xi, p. 39. 

17 Cf. Josep Maria de Sagarra, loc. cit., p. 9: “ Maragall veia que la litera- 
tura catalana no podia tenir valor histéric ni una cotizacié universal sense 
passar per poderosos contactes, sense aquelles Iluminoses injeccions que eixem- 
plen l’horitzé visual, que obren finestres al pensament, que descobreixen capes 
profundes, i que fan saltar la cultura d’un poble des del ruralisme local al 
vacil-lant univers. Tot aixd Maragall ho sentia perqué era un poeta politic . . .” 
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had just begun to write; Novalis was a productive poet, Maragall’s 
work was slim and sporadic; Novalis was a romantic rebelling against 
classicism while Maragall evolved more and more toward classical 
clarity and simplicity. The juxtaposition ends with an emphasis on 
the obvious fact that “ Hardenberg era un home del segle XVIII, i 
del pais de la Aufklirung, i que Maragall era un barcelon{ dels anys 
de l’Exposicié i les bombes anarquistes,”** and yet even Reventés 
agrees that in Maragall’s most significant poems, from the “Oda 
infinita” to “ Elogi de la poesie” and “ Cant espiritual ”+® which 
contain his poetic testament, distinct echoes of Novalis are audible. 
At the same time, all critics are agreed that “affinity” is by far the 
better descriptive term for this relationship than “influence” or 
“dependence.” José Romeu Figueras has expressed this consensus 
most succinctly: “La concepcién filoséfica y romantica de Novalis 
sobre el mundo, el alma, la naturaleza y, especialmente, la vida, in- 
iluyeron evidentemente sobre las ideas maragallianas; pero hay que 
limitar este influjo a una accién catalitica que hizo posible que 
Maragall pudiera dar forma a unas determinadas concepciones 
esenciales que el autor catalan no se habian [sic] definido ni concre- 
tado. El Elogio a la poesia, el credo poético maragalliano, mas que 
derivar, coincide en multitud de aspectos con él de Novalis.” *° 

The third German figure who looms large in Maragall’s world is 
Friedrich Nietzsche. In 1893 when Nietzsche was still unknown in 
Spain Maragall called attention to the contagious power in this rising 
phenomenon: “Muy pronto sera el filésofo, el socidlogo-poeta a la 
moda.” 7? This time, however, it was not as a translator *? but as a 
publicist that he made profession of his new interest. In 1890 
Maragall joined the staff of the influential Diario de Barcelona as a 
literary adviser and writer of feuilletons. For many years thereafter 
a strange intellectual spectacle was observable in Catalonia: the pages 
of a very bourgeois and conservative newspaper catering mostly to the 
commercial interests of the city served as a vehicle for the importation 
of the newest and most provocative in European thought.** German 


** Vol. xi, p. 15. 

1® Maragall himself translated Novalis’ “Geistliche Lieder” as “ Els cants 
espirituals ” (vol. xi, p. 31). It cannot be without significance that he entitled 
one of his key poems “ Cant espiritual.” 

2° Pp. 95-96. 

*1 Obres Completes, vol. x, p. 95. 

*?Tt must be mentioned, however, that Maragall did translate a few pages 
of Nietzsche’s Zarathustra. They are reproduced in Obres Completes, vol. xxi, 
pp. 3-14. 

*°In addition to volumes x and xiv of the complete works some of these 
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literature is well represented in these writings. They include articles 
on Goethe, Wagner, Nordau, and on several occasions Nietzsche. It 
is quite in keeping both with the paradoxical nature of Nietzsche and 
the basically intrepid character of Maragall that they should make 
their joint Spanish debut through this most unlikely of media. 

Apart from these external manifestations, there is also the pre- 
cipitate of Nietzsche’s thought in some of Maragall’s works, notably 
in the complex poem “ El Comte Arnau” * in which the three contra- 
dictory German influences, the Faustian, the Nietzschean, and the 
Novalisian spirit, are engaged, as it were, in a struggle for the 
clarification of their status. Needless to say, the Nietzsche emerging 
from this and other poems is a peculiar one, and it would be a reward- 
ing task to delineate his physiognomy in the interest of furthering the 
knowledge about Maragall as well as the history of the German phi- 
losopher in Spain. It is not surprising that antidemocratic Maragall 
should particularly extol Nietzsche’s aristocratic outlook, his fervent 
belief in an elite. This emphasis is understandable in a poet who 
vacillated between the transcendental promises of christianity and an 
affected anarchism which was nourished by his desire to overcome the 
fin-de-siécle stagnation in himself and his environment. Maragall 
made it clear that he saw in Nietzsche above all “una idea nueva 0 
cuando menos remozada de la vida, una idea trascendentalmente sana 
y optimista que beberan dvidamente las resecas inteligencias de nuestra 
generacién trabajadas por pesimismo y sutilezas.” *° 

Maragall’s relationship to and use of German literature as reflected 
in his translations, essays, and poetic works deserve a thorough in- 
vestigation. Such a study would have merit for various reasons: 
firstly, because of the rarity of the phenomenon for most literary 
influences between Germany (or Austria) and Spain seem to flow in 
the opposite direction; secondly because of the high level of the 


encounter between great writers on one side and a highly gifted poet- | 


interpreter on the other; and finally, it would be interesting to 
examine the claim made as late as 1955 by a Catalan writer that the 
merging of these two spheres in Maragall was not an isolated phe- 


articles were collected in the following editions: Juan Maragall, Articulos 


(Barcelona, 1904) and Los vivos y los muertos (Barcelona: Ediciones Destino, 


1946). 
24. J. Ma. Corredor who attempted rather detailed analyses of some of 


Maragall’s poems in Un esprit mediterranéen, Joan Maragall (Toulouse, 1951), 
says on p. 108 of “ El Comte Arnau: ” “ Une analyse et un commentaire appro- 
fondis de ce poéme demanderaient un ouvrage entier.” 

*5 Obres Completes, vol. x, p. 96. 
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nomenon by any means but the beginning of a fruitful flow, that 
Maragall “con la difusién de aquellas obras y las traducciones, con- 
tribuyé no poco a la peneiracién de la cultura catalana de las corrientes 
nérdicas que tanto influyeron en el modernismo catalan y que un rastro 
tan profoundo han dejado en algunos aspectos de la cultura y la 
literatura de Catalufia de los ultimos cincuenta aiios.” ** 


Washington University EGON SCHWARZ 


Wielandbriefe aus der Sammlung 

Wilhelm Kurrelmeyers: Ungedruckte 
Autographen C. M. Wielands in der Bibliothek 
der Johns Hopkins University 


Aus bekannten Griinden ist die Wielandforschung noch immer, was 
die umfangreiche Korrespondenz betrifft, auf Einzelpublikation von 
Briefen angewiesen. Und obwohl wir allerdings heute das Erscheinen 
des ersten Bandes der Abteilung “ Briefe” in der Akademie-Ausgabe 
bald erwarten diirfen, werden wir nicht eher auf die Einzelpublikation 
verzichten kénnen, als bis die ganze Korrespondenz geschlossen 
vorliegt. Unter diesen Umstiinden sind gréfere Einzelpublikationen 
immer wertvoll. 

Im folgenden handelt es sich um bisher noch nicht veréffentlichte 
Wielandbriefe aus der Kurrelmeyerschen Autographensammlung in 
Baltimore. Es sind solche, die zeitlich weit zerstreut sind und mit 
wenigen Ausnahmen keinen Zusammenhang untereinander aufweisen. 
Die meisten sind an und fiir sich bedeutend oder interessant, einige 
werfen interessante Fragen auf. Alle wurden von dem 1957 verstor- 
benen, langbewihrten Wielandforscher Wilhelm Kurrelmeyer zur 
Veroffentlichung bestimmt, maschinegeschriebene Abschriften und 
einige Notizen von ihm sind noch dabei. Da er sich in seinen letzten 
Jahren ziemlich viel mit den Briefen beschiftigt zu haben scheint, so 
darf das Vorliegende in gewissem Sinne als Weiterfiihrung seiner 
Arbeit angesehen werden und ist auch im Gefiihl einer entsprechenden 
Verantwortlichkeit unternommen worden. 

Die etwa siebzig Briefe von und an Wieland, die Kurrelmeyer im 
Laufe einer langjihrigen Sammlertatigkeit erwarb, kamen bei seinem 


*¢ Figueras, p. 96. 
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Tode unter einer groBen Menge anderer wertvoller Autographen und 
Biicher als Stiftung der Familie an die Bibliothek seiner alma mater. 
Entsprechend wird jetzt in Prolegomena VIII und 1X, wo immer 
Kurrelmeyer als Besitzer steht, statt dessen die Universitatsbibliothek 
in Baltimore einzusetzen sein.* 

Von der Sammlung wurde schon zu Lebzeiten Kurrelmeyers die 
Mehrzahl (45 Briefe) von ihm selbst publiziert.2 Drei weitere wurden 
schon im neunzehnten Jahrhundert veréffentlicht und obwohl die alten 
Drucke bei Vergleichung mit der Urschrift hiufige Textabweichungen 
aufweisen, sind diese Abweichungen simtlich belanglos und berechti- 
gen kaum zu einer nochmaligen Veroffentlichung hier.* Auf Publika- 
tion eines weiteren Jugendbriefes wurde auch verzichtet, da er 
demnichst im ersten Briefband der Akademie-Ausgabe erscheinen 
wird. Dort wird auch noch ein Brief ailteren Datums, von dem das 
Original in Baltimore liegt, neu zur Veréffentlichung kommen.‘ 

Die restlichen etwa zwanzig Briefe werden hier im einzelnen 
behandelt. Uber die Form des Dargebotenen ist folgendes zu be- 
merken: In chronologischer Reihenfolge erscheinen jedesmal als 
Uberschrift die Nummer des Briefes in Prolegomena VIII bzw. IX 
mit Datum und Empfinger, dann der Brieftext in gewéhnlicher 
Druckschrift, danach in kleinerer Schrift eine kurze Beschreibung des 
Schriftstiickes und schlieBlich in den meisten Fillen eine knappe 
Erliuterung des Herausgebers. Wo Wieland eine andere Schrift als 
seine gewohnliche gebrauchte, erscheint das so Geschriebene gesperrt; 
was er im Brieftext unterstrichen hat, wird hier kursiv gedruckt. 
Auch Worte des Herausgebers, wenn sie im Brieftext eingeklammert 
stehen, sind in Kursiv.® 





1 Bernhard Seuffert, Prolegomena zu einer Wieland-Ausgabe, in Abhand- 
lungen der Kéniglich PreuGischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch- 
historische Klasse, Berlin 1904 ff.; VIII (1936), IX (1940). 

2 Huphorion 34 (1933), 393-413; Studies in Honor of Hermann Collits 
(Baltimore 1943), 288-301; MLN, LIV (1949), 361-372. 

* Es sind die Briefe: Prol. 881. an Gértz, 10. Aug. 1772. Doppelblatt 19 x 23 
em, Wz.: Vander Ley; nur die erste Seite beschrieben. Druck: Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Literaturgeschichte I (1888), 391.—Prol. 1005. an Gebler, 14. Juni 
1773. Doppelblatt 19 x 23 cm, Ss. 2, 3 leer, S. 4 Adresse. Schlegels Deutsches 
Museum 3 (1813), 436; DB 2,25 f.—Prol. 1679. an Vo6, 16. April 1781. Blatt 
11x18ecm, Wz.: Krone. AB 3,322; Weimarisches Jahrbuch 3, 458. 

* Prol. 6. 1751, Tiibingen, an Sophie Gutermann. Druck: Horn, C. M. Wie- 
lands Briefe an Sophie von La Roche, Berlin 1820, S. 6.—Prol. 65a. 1754, 
Ziirich, an Schinz (vgl. Prolegomena IX, 177).—Fotokopien und Notizen 
Kurrelmeyers wurden mit freundlicher Bewilligung der Familie Kurrelmeyer 
im Friihjahr 1959 dem Herausgeber der Briefe zur Verfiigung gestellt. 

5 Fiir die Erlaubnis zur Veréffentlichung wie auch fiir immer entgegenkom- 
mende Hilfsbereitschaft bin ich der Familie Kurrelmeyer (im besonderen Frau 
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1066. [1774-1784, Weimar] an F. J. Bertuch. 


Bravo, bravissimo, mon cher Bertuch. Voila qui est tres bien! J’aime 
votre promptitude a faire du plaisir 4 Vos amis, et je me rejouis de 
Vous voir du talent pour toute sorte de composition. Vous n’avez a 
present qu’a faire copier cette species facti, so compref als méglich, 
um das porto zu sparen, et les Beylagen aussi. leztere lassen Sie von 
einem notarius bebulen, vidimiren. Je Vous remercie bien tendrement 
de cette nouvelle preuve d’affection. Werdens an gehérigem Ort 
anzuriihmen wissen ! 
W. 


Einseitig beschriebenes Blatt 13x 18.5cm, Wasserzeichen: Lilie. Oben, 
von fremder Hand eingetragen: “ Wieland. (1774.)” 

Die Datierung des Briefs ist unsicher. Seuffert (Prol. VIII, 78) vermutete 
zwischen 1774 und 1784 und notierte “vielleicht auf Entwurf Bertuchs an 
die Dessauer Verlagskasse beziiglich.” Der Ton ist etwas diplomatisch und 
deutet auf keine allzu lange oder enge Bekanntschaft. Nach Fritz Fink, 
Nebenfiguren der klassischen Zeit in Weimar (Weimar 1935), S. 15 f., war 
Bertuch voriibergehend an der Buchhandlung der Gelehrten (auch: Verlag 
fiir Gelehrte und Kiinstler zu Dessau; daran angegliedert war die Verlags- 
kasse usw.) fiihrend beteiligt. Wielands Ubersetzung von Horazens Briefen 
erschien dort 1782. 

Ubrigens ist es gut méglich, da& dieser Brief mit einem von Seiffert als 
927a. bezeichneten und etwas friiher (1772. Dezember ff.) datierten identisch 
ist. Seiffert bemerkt, sehr richtig wie mir scheint, die Verwendung der 
franzésischen Sprache weise zuriick in die erste Weimarer Zeit, jedenfalls 
in die Zeit der ersten Bekanntschaft mit Bertuch. Da Seiffert anscheinend 
kein Text sondern nur die Beschreibung in einem Katalog (Stargardt 
357,126) vorlag, gibt es keine Méglichkeit die Identitét zu priifen. Aus 
Kurrelmeyers Papieren ist klar, da& er sonst Autographen von Stargardt 
bezogen hat; ob dieser auch daher stammt, konnte ich dort nicht belegen. 
Wahrscheinlich wird der Zusammenhang erst dann zu klaren sein, wenn 
das ganze Material zu den Briefbanden der Akademie-Ausgabe vorliegt. 





1541. 1. Februar 1779. an [Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi ?]. 
Weimar den 1. Febr. 1779. 


Hier ist der 1*¢ Merkur von diesem Jahre, der Ihnen nach Miinchen 
zugeschikt werden sollte. Mich freut, ohne da ich recht sagen kan 


Dr. C. M. Kurrelmeyer-Zintl, Baltimore) und den Herren und Damen von der 
Johns Hopkins University Library zu grofBem Dank verpflichtet. 

*Hans Werner Seiffert, Ergdnzungen und Berichtigungen zu den Prolego- 
mena VIII und IX zu einer Wieland-Ausgabe, in Abhandlungen der Deutschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprache, Literatur und 
Kunst, Berlin 1953, 8. 9. 
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warum, daf Sie Gelegenheit bekommen haben, diese Reise zu machen, 
Darf ich bitten, so empfehlen Sie mich Ihrem, und (wenn die 
Gotter unterdessen nichts anders iiber mich verhingt haben) auch 
Meinem Hompesch. Esist nun iiber 10 Monate, dr ich ein paar 
schuldige Danksagungsschreiben eines an den Kurfiirsten und eines an 
Hompesch durch den Canal des Grafen Savioli nach Miinchen 
abgehen lieB. Ich wiinschte sehr nur mit zwo Zeilen berichtet zu 
wereden, ob Savioli diese Schreiben zuriikbehalten oder zu rechter 
Zeit an Behérde eingeschikt hat. Denn seit all dieser Zeit schwebe ich 
hieriiber in giinzlicher Unwissenheit. Wollten Sie Sich das Verdienst 
um mich machen, mich daraus zu ziehen, so wir’ es ein gutes Werk 
mehr daf Sie gethan hitten. Leben Sie wohl. 
Wieland. 


Einseitig beschriebener Zettel 10.2x 16.7 em, durchschnittenes Wasser. 
zeichen (nur teilweise ersichtlich, wie oberer Teil einer Krone). Der Zettel 
mit gedruckter Zierleiste vierseitig umrandet. 

Seuffert hatte Prol. VIII, 103 den Mannheimer Buchhindler Chr. Frdr. 
Schwan oder den Weimarer Kammermusikus Joh. Frdr. Kranz als Emp- 
finger vermutet; der betreffende sei “ jedesfalls ein in Mannheim Vertrauter, 
der sich in Miinchen aufhilt.” Mir ist es aber ebenfalls nicht gelungen, den 
Brief mit einem der Genannten in nahere Beziehung zu bringen. 

Tatsachlich liegt aber, wie mir scheint, eine andere Vermutung niher 
und ich méchte hier den Namen F. H. Jacobi zur Besprechung vorschlagen. 
Wenn ich Seuffert richtig lese, griinden sich seine Vermutungen haupt- 
saichlich auf zwei Stellen im Brief: “empfehlen Sie mich Ihrem . . . Hom- 
pesch” (“ein in Mannheim vertrauter,” de Hompesch “sein” ist) und 
“diese Reise” (“der sich in Miinchen aufhalt”). Man braucht nur die 
erste Stelle etwas anders zu betonen (Wer war mit Hompesch besonders 
gut befreundet?), um an Fritz Jacobi denken zu kénnen. 

Franz Karl Freiherr v. Hompesch war nach Allg. dt. Biogr. seit 1775 
Geheimer Rat und bayerischer Staats- und Konferenzminister des Finanz- 
departements (er starb 1800 zu Miinchen als Finanzminister). Er hatte 
schon 1764/65 bei Jacobis in Pempelfort verkehrt, war also schon lange mit 
Fritz Jacobi gut bekannt. Kurz vorher waren die Beziehungen zwischen 
Mannheim und Miinchen bedeutend enger geworden, da der Kurfiirst Karl 
Theodor von der Pfalz 1777 Bayern erhalten und seinen Hof von Mannheim 
nach Miinchen verlegt hatte. Von Hompesch heift es, er habe den Kur 
fiirsten iiberzeugt, da& gerade auch nach Verlegung seines Hofes nach 
Miinchen ein Nationaltheater in Mannheim errichtet werden miisse.’ 

F. H. Jacobi hatte sich durch seine Titigkeit in der jiilich-bergischen 
Hofkammer (zur Pfalz gehérig) hervorgetan und wurde im Januar 1779 
vom Kurfiirsten unter Ernennung zum Geheimen Rat und Ministerial- 
referenten fiir Zoll- und Kommerzwesen nach Miinchen eingeladen. Die 


7 Kindermann, Theatergeschichte der Goethezeit, Wien 1948, S. 543. 
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Berufung hatte Jacobi wohl in erster Linie der Bekanntschaft mit Hompesch 
zu verdanken, er und Hompesch sollten bei einer Reform des Finanzwesens 
behilflich sein. Fiir Jacobi fiel die Sache wenig erfolgreich aus, er kehrte 
bereits im Juni desselben Jahres wieder nach Pempelfort zuriick (Quelle: 
Allg. dt. Biogr.). 

Meines Erachtens ist es gut méglich, da&B Wieland das Erscheinen des 
ersten Merkur-Heftes im Jahr ausnutzen wollte, um Beziehungen anzu- 
kniipfen, zu befestigen oder aufzufrischen, indem er es an den gewesenen 
Geschaftspartner und Mitarbeiter Fritz Jacobi schickte. Das kleine Format 
des Zettelchens kénnte andeuten, da es nicht als eigentlichen Brief be- 
handelt sondern einfach ins Heft gesteckt wurde. 

Am meisten gegen die Annahme von Jacobi als Empfinger spricht die 
Tatsache, daB er seit 1777 mit Wieland auf wenig freundschaftlichem Fu& 
stand. Dies ist wohl auch der Grund, warum Seuffert nicht an Jacobi 
gedacht hat. Die Prolegomena verzeichnen namlich aus Wielands Brief- 
wechsel mit ihm im ganzen 94 Briefe, wovon 87 vor dem fraglichen Zeit- 
punkt datiert sind (der letzte am 29. Okt. 1777), die iibrigen sicben Briefe 
setzen erst im Februar 1780 wieder ein. Dabei ist zu bemerken, da8 wir 
zwei Briefe aus derselben Zeit von Wieland an den Bruder Georg Jacobi 
kennen, und zwar einen davon vom selben Datum mit dem hier besprochenen.*® 





[2635.] 16. Okt. 1789. an die Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
Copia 


Antwortschreibens an die Weidmannsche Buchhandlung 
dd. 16%" Octob. 1789. 

A 
ete. Wie an allen Geriichten immer etwas Wahres und etwas Falsches 
ist, so ist es auch mit demjenigen, welches den Anlaf und Inhalt zu 
Dero lezteren Zuschrift gab. Auch mir wurde vor einiger Zeit fiir 
ganz gewif berichtet dafS mehr als Ein Buchhindler mit einer 
sogenannten splendiden Ausgabe meiner simtlichen Schriften 
umgehe, und daf besonders zu Wien eine solche Edition im 
Werke sey. Da ich Ursache hatte hieruber beunruhiget zu seyn, so 
fand ich fiir néthig, verschiedenen mich besuchenden Fremden zu 
sagen, daf eine solche nicht von mir autorisierte Ausgabe mich 
in die Nothwendigkeit setzen wiirde, 6ffentlich bekannt zu machen, 
daf ich mich selbst mit einer allgemeinen Revision aller meiner 
Werke beschaftigte, in der Absicht eine solche Handschrift derselben 
herzustellen, welche als ein avthentisches Manuscript der- 


*Prol. 1540 (1. Febr.) und 1547 (17. Febr. 1779); Martin, Ungedruckte 
Briefe von und an J, G. Jacobi (Quellen und Forschungen 2, 1874), Ss. 72. 74. 
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selben in der Gestalt worin ich wunsche daf sie auf die Nachwelt 
kommen mégen, nach meinem Tode auf der hiesigen Furstlichen 
Bibliothek niedergelegt und bey einer in und ausser Teutschland schon 
lange gewiinschten allgemeinen Ausgabe meiner simmtlichen Werke 
(es sey nun da sie noch bey meinem Leben oder erst nach meinem 
Tode zu Stande komme) zum Grunde gelegt werden kénne. In der 
That gehe ich schon mehrere Jahre mit diesem Gedanken um, und 
glaube die Ausfuhrung desselben, wiewohl sie so nahe noch nicht ist 
noch seyn kann, mir selbst, meiner Familie und der Nachwelt 
schuldig zu seyn, und keine Pflicht, die mir ausser diesen fiir mich 
sehr wichtigen Pflichten obliegen kann, dadurch zu verletzen. 

Ich kann mir auf keine Weise vorstellen, daf hierin Etwas sey, das 
Eu. &c. zu einiger Beunruhigung billigen AnlaB geben kénnte, 
Sollten Sie indessen finden, daf jenes Geriichte &c. dem Verkauf 
meiner Ubersetzungen Horazens und Lucians nachtheilig seyn konnte, 
so gebe ich Ihnen hiemit die positive Versicherung, daf diese Uber. 
setzungen, da sie im Grunde nicht meine sondern Horazens und 


Lucians Werke sind, niemals einen Theil einer von mir autoristierten | 


allgemeinen Ausgabe meiner eigenen Werke ausmachen sollen noch 
werden, und ich iiberlasse Ihnen giinzlich von dieser Versicherung 
(die ich Ihnen als Verlegern neuer und zum Theil noch nicht einmal 
ganz vollendeter, kostbarn und ihrer Natur nach einem langsamen 
Debit unterworfenen Werke schuldig zu seyn glaube) jedem nothigen 
Gebrauch zu machen. 

Wie ich nun durch diese freundschaftliche Eréfnung Eu. &c. iiber 
den Gegenstand ihrer Zuschrift vom 14% beruhiget zu haben hoffe, 
so fiige ich fiir jezt nichts hiezu als die Versicherung der vollkommnen 
Hochachtung, womit ich &c. 


W. den 16%" Octob. 89. W. 
2636. 16. Okt. 1789. [an Georg Joachim Géschen. ] 


Liebster Freund, 


Was ich Ihnen vor Jahr und Tagen von den Bewegungen vorher- 
sagte, welche die W. H. gegen eine Allg. Ausg. m. W. machen wiirde, 
ist bereits eingetroffen, wie Sie aus beyliegendem Schreiben an mich 
erfahrn kénnen. Ich communiciere es Ihnen und zugleich eine 
Abschrift meiner darauf erlassenen Antwort, und erbitte mir Ihre 
Gedanken und allenfalsige nihere Nachrichten iiber diese Sache. 

Ich besorge daf mir viel VerdruB und Ungelegenheit aus derselben 


zuwachsen und mir mein Bifchen Leben, da ich so gern in Ruhe und | 
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Frieden mit jedermann zubringen und meinen geliebten Studien u. 
Arbeiten ungestért widmen méchte, sehr verbittern werde. Méchten 
Sie, mein Bester, Mittel und Wege finden, mich davor sicher zu 


stellen ! 
Haben Sie die Giite mir baldméglichst zu antworten, und auf immer 
meiner wahresten Ergebenheit u. Freundschaft versichert zu bleiben. 


Weimar den 


Doppelblatt 19 x 22.5 em, Wz.: HR. Die Abschrift, von fremder Hand, auf 
den ersten 2 Seiten, Wielands Originalbrief 2636 auf Seite 3. Auf Seite 4 
Vermerk: “ Weimar d. 16. 8br. 89. / Wieland / empfg. d. 23. de.” 

Der hier als [2635] abgedruckte Brief ist, wie Prol. VIII, 159 angedeutet 
wird, eine Abschrift des im Goethe- u. Schillerarchiv befindlichen Originals. 
Da die beiden Briefe eng zusammengehéren und bisher keiner gedruckt 
worden ist, erscheinen sie hier im Zusammenhang.® 

Die Briefe beziehen sich auf Wielands Vorhaben, sich von seinem bis- 
herigen Verleger loszumachen und die Ausgabe seiner simtlichen Werke 
dem jungen Géschen anzuvertrauen. Das Resultat war eine lange Gerichts- 
handlung, wobei Weidmann nicht gerade leer ausging und Géschen im 
wesentlichen “ gewann.” 





2777. 15. Oktober 1790. an Frau [Gore ?]. 
& Weimar ce 15. Octobre 1790. 


Si la vie de homme n’est qu’un songe perpetuel, comme quelques 
songes-creux pretendent, il faut avouer, que ce seroit une bien belle 
chose, que de faire tousjours des réves d’Endymion. Pour moi, j’ai le 
malheur d’en faire quelquefois de trés vilains! C’est ainsi, que je 
révai cette nuit: qu’une Dame angloise tres aimable, accompagnée d’un 
homme de beaucoup d’esprit et de talens, étoit arrivée ici; qu’elle y 
avoit fait un assez long sejour; que ses graces et l’aménité de son 
commerce lui avoient concilié tous les coeurs, qu’Elle avoit été connue, 
recherchée, et 4 son depart, regrettée de toute la bonne compagnie, et 
que moi seul avois été assez malheureux, et qui pis est, par ma propre 
folie, de lui rester inconnu—Convenez, Madame, que ce n’est pas etre 
trop favorisé de Morphée, que de faire de pareils songes. Pour comble 
de malheur, je n’oserois pas me flatter, Madame, que ma disgrace et 
mes regrets vous pourroient inspirer quelque compassion; la seule 
grace, que Votre bonté ne me refusera pas, c’est la permission, de 

*Nur sehr kurz gefafte, von Wieland nicht besonders giinstiger Seite ge- 
machte Inhaltsangaben bei Buchner, Wieland und die Weidmannsche Buch- 


handlung (Berlin 1871), S. 123; derselbe, Wieland und Georg Joachim Géschen 
(GieBen 1874), S. 11. 
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faire, malgré les mauvais réves et ma sorte crudele, des voeux bien 
sinceres pour Votre bonheur, et de me nommer avec respect. Votre 
trésh. et tresob. Serviteur 


Wieland. 


Einseitig beschriebenes Blatt 18.7x11.3¢em, Wz.: Honig (dariiber Teil 
einer unkenntlichen Figur). 

Die Vermutung von “ Frau Gore” als Empfangerin erscheint, wahrschein- 
lich faute de mieux, in den Prolegomena. Offenbar soll das die Frau von 
Charles Gore sein. Nun war Gores Frau schon 1785 in Spaa gestorben; 
da& er wieder geheiratet hatte, ist mir nicht bekannt. Allerdings kénnte 
Gore der Mann “de beaucoup d’esprit et de talens” sein, der im Brief als 
Begleiter der ungenannten englischen Frau erwahnt ist. 

Der dilettierende Landschaftsaquarellist Charles Gore (geb. in England 
5. 12. 1729, gest. 12, 1. 1807 in Weimar) wohnte seit seiner Abreise aus 
England 1773 zuerst in Lissabon, dann in Florenz (1774) und Rom (1775), 
Nach dem Tode seiner Frau wohnte er mit seinen Téchtern abwechselnd in 
verschiedenen deutschen Stiidten (1786/87 in Weimar) und lief sich schlieé. 
lich 1791 in Weimar nieder. Von dort aus unternahm er mit dem Maler 
G. M. Kraus Studienreisen, namentlich 1790 in die Reinlande.*° 

Es scheint dieser Brief wieder einer von denen zu sein, die erst als Teil 
der ganzen Wieland-Korrespondenz hinlanglich erklirt werden kénnen. Die 
Anhaltspunkte sind hier wirklich sehr sparlich. 





2938. 26. Nov. 1791, Weimar. an einen Schreiber. 


Ich weif nicht ob es sich der Miihe verlohnt, das beyfolgende 
Diploma um eines so unerheblichen Umstandes willen als meine 
Titulatur ist, umzuschreiben; wenigstens wollte ich sehr gebeten 
haben, falls der (etwas theure) Stempel noch einmahl bezahit werden 
miifte, es lieber zu unterlassen, als unnéthiger weise 2 rth. auszugeben. 
Sollte dies aber der Fall nicht seyn, so bediirfte es weiter nichts als 
vor den Worten Societatis Electoral. Moguntinae &. 
folgende einzuriicken 
Regiae Scientiar. et bonar. Litterar. Academiae 
Berolinensis, 


Zu meiner Unterschrift und dem etwas grofen Palatinats-Insigel 
wiinschte ich auch etwas mehr Platz zu bekommen. 
Ubrigens Eu. Wohlgeb. bestens empfehlend 


Thren ganz ergebensten Diener 
von Hause den 26. Nov. 91. Wieland. 


1° Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinste, XIV, 397 f. 
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Einseitig beschriebenes Blatt 11.4x 17.2cm, Wz.: unkenntlich. 
Aus den Zeilen an einen Unbekannten ist folgendes zu ersehen: Wieland 
ist mit der Form einer lateinisch abgefafBten Urkunde, die er in seiner 
Eigenschaft als “ comes palatinus ” ausstellen soll, nicht zufrieden. Irgend- 
wie ist seine Mitgliedschaft in der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften 
unerwahnt geblieben und er will das Dokument in diesem Sinne verbessern 
lassen, d. h. wenn keine weiteren Unkosten damit verbunden sind. Er schatzt 
diese Ehre jedenfalls héher als die Mitgliedschaft in der Erfurter Akademie. 

Interessant ware es zu wissen, fiir wen dieses Diploma verfertigt wurde. 
Von dem merkwiirdigen Sonderling Jakob Hermann Obereit heift es z. B. 
(Allg. dt. Biogr. 24,89), Wieland habe ihm als Kanzler der freien Reichs- 
stadt Biberach und als “comes palatinus” den Titel eines Doktors der 
Philosophie verschafft, allerdings ohne Angabe des Jahres. Wenn wir 
Wielands Biographen Gruber glauben sollen, dann kénnte das betreffende 
Dokument sehr wahrscheinlich Obereits Doktordiplom sein. Gruber sagt 
ausdriicklich: “An [Obereit] hatte er sogar—das einzige Mal in seinem 
ganzen Leben—sein Pfalzgrafen-Recht ausgeiibt, und ihn zum Doktor der 
Philosophie kreiert.” ™* 

Uber Wielands Mitgliedschaft in verschiedenen Akademien diirfte folgendes 
von Interesse sein: Er hatte sich schon 1759 bemiiht, in die Berliner Aka- 
demie aufgenommen zu werden, ist aber erst 1786, nach dem Tode Friedrichs 
II., auswirtiges Mitglied geworden (vgl. Harnack, Geschichte der Kéniglich 
Preufbischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Berlin 1900, I, 1, 
347 f.). Der in unserm Brief erscheinende Zusatz “et bonar. Litterar.” 
deutet auf die offizielle Benennung der Akademie unter Frédéric-le-Grand: 
“ Academie Royale des Sciences et Belles-Lettres” (Harnack a. a. O. Ss. 
299-302).—Es wird im Brief auch angedeutet, daB Wieland Mitglied “ So- 
cietatis Electoral. Moguntinae &c.” war, 4. H. der “ Academia electoralis 
moguntina scientiarum utilium quae Erfordiae est,” der “Churfiirstlich 
mainzische Akedemie der Wissenschaften,” spiter “ Akademie gemeinniit- 
ziger Wissenschaften zu Erfurt.” Nach Reallexikon 1958 1,13 wurde Wieland 
1791, also im Jahre unsers Briefes, zusammen mit Alexander v. Humboldt, 
Herder und Schiller in die Erfurter Akademie aufgenommen.—In der 
PreuGischen Akademie der Bildenden Kiinste wurde er 1789 Ehrenmitglied 
und in der Miinchner Akademie der Wissenschaften 1808 Mitglied. 





2959. 30. Jan. 1792. an die Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 


Hochedelgebohrner, Hochgeehrtester Herr, 

Mit verbindlichstem Dank berichte Eu. Hochedelgeb. sowohl den 
richtigen Empfang der mir fiir die Revision des 6 Bandes der 
auserles. Gedichte zukommenden 18## als des Exempl. 
vom letzten Bande der Bruce’ schen Entdeckungs-Reise &c. womit 


11 J. G. Gruber, 0. M. Wielands simmtliche Werke (Leipzig: Géschen, 1828), 
Bd. 52, S. 242 (C. M. Wielands Leben III, 242). 
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die Weidm. Handlung mich zu beschenken die Giite gehabt hat; 
und habe die Ehre mit steter Hochachtung zu beharren 


Eu. Hochedelgeb. 
gehorsamster Diener 
Weimar den 30. Januar 1792. Wieland. 


Blatt 19x20.7cm, Wz.: unkenntlich. Riickseitig die Adresse: An die 
Weidmannische Buchhandlung in Leipzig und Einlaufsvermerk: Weimar d. 
30. Janr. 


“3 Fepr, 1792 / Wieland. 





3006. 20. Juni 1792. an [Johann August Ludecus]. 


Wohlgebohrner, Hochzuehrender Herr Steuerrath 


Dero mir neulich gegebenen Weisung. zu Folge, iibersende und 
behindige ich hiemit, da der Termin vor der Thiir ist, an baarer 
Zahlungs statt das von mir quittirte Document die Jenaische 
Landschafts Casse iiber meine bey derselben stehende 3000 rth. in 
Lbth. a 1.14. nebst der Quittung fiir die vom 1. Sept. 1791. bis 
24% huj. laufenden Interessen, welche meiner Rechnung nach 
104 Monat oder 42 Wochen betragen. Ich wiirde Eu. Wohlgeb. mit 
dieser leztern nicht belistigen, wenn Sie es nicht bey unsrer letzt- 
mahligen Entreviie selbst verlangt hitten; doch hangt es giintz- 
lich von Dero Convenienz ab, mir selbige wieder zuriick zu 
schicken, wenn Sie, bey Ihren dermahlen so iiberhiuften Geschiften, 
nicht Zeit hitten, Sich mit dergl. allotriis abzugeben. 

Ausser diesem, Mein verehrtester Herr und Freund, habe ich noch 
ein kleines Anliegen, das ich Ihnen vorzutragen genéthigt bin, so 
schwer es mich auch ankommt. Es ist Ihnen bekannt, daf meine 
zweyte Tochter, die Diakonissin Schorcht, das Schicksal betroffen hat, 
durch den ohnlingst (den 10°" huj.) erfolgten Tod ihres Mannes, in 
ihrem 22%° Jahr in den leidigen Wittwenstand versetzt zu werden. 
Das einzige, was mir bey diesem Unfalle zum Trost gereicht, ist, da8 
ich [darnach gestrichen: mich] (wenigstens so lange ich selbst lebe) 
im Stande bin, die Lage meiner besagten Tochter ziemlich ertriglich 
zu machen. Natiirlicher Weise hat unter diesen Umstinden der 
Wunsch bey uns entstehen miissen, daf ich sie mit ihrer kleinen 
Familie (die in 3 bis 4 Monaten noch mit einem Posthumo oder 
einer Posthuma vermehrt werden wird) in meinen neuerkauften 
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Hause méchte unterbringen kénnen—als woran uns allen in der That 
gar sehr gelegen ist. Ungliicklicher Weise aber findet sich hiezu, da 
ich selbst fiir mich u. meine zahlreiche Familie soviel Platz brauche, 
kein anderer Raum als das kleine appartement in der Obern 
Etage des Vorderhauses, welches Dero zweyter Herr Neveu 
inne hat, und worinn ich denselben, Eu. Wohlgeb. Wunsch und 
meinem Versprechen gema8, so gerne hitte belassen mégen. Freylich 
dachte damahls noch keines von uns, daf der Fall, der meine Tochter 
betroffen hat, so nahe ware. Indessen, da dieser Umstand wider Ver- 
hoffen, so bald eingetreten ist, so wiirde ich mich freylich Eu. Wohlgeb. 
héchlich verbunden erkennen, wenn Sie die Giite haben wollten, mich 
von meinem besagten Versprechen lofzuzihlen, und fiir Dero Herrn 
Neveu lingstens bis Michaelis ein andres Quartier ausfindig 
zu machen. Noch mehr aber wiirde ich Ihnen verpflichtet seyn, wenn 
Sie es vielleicht méglich machen kénnten, daf meine Tochter das ihr 
zugedachte Quartier noch einige Wochen vor ihrer Niederkunft be- 
ziehen kénnte. Ich fiihle das Unangenehme eines solchen Ansinnens 
nur zu sehr, und stelle daher auch Alles lediglich Dero eigenem 
Gutbefinden anheim, da ich mir schmeicheln darf, daB das freund- 
schaftliche Wohlwollen, womit Sie mich und die Meinigen von jeher 
begiinstiget haben, Sie von Selbst geneigt machen wird, so viel zu 
unsrem Favor zu thun, als den Umstinden nach nur immer 
méglich seyn wird. 
Ich beharre inmittelst mit Hochachtungsvoller Ergebenheit 


Eu. Wohlgebohren 
gehorsamst verbundenster 


von Hause den 20sten Jun. 1782 
Diener 


Wieland. 


Doppelbiatt 18.8 x 22.5 cm, letzte Seite leer, Wz.: IV (VI?). 

Trotz des von Wieland verschriebenen Jahresdatums 1782 ist Seufferts 
richtige Einreihung auGer Zweifel gesetzt durch die Erwaihnung von Karo- 
lines Verwitwung und dem Hauskauf (beides 1792) und von den “vom 1. 
Sept. 1791. bis 24ten huj. laufenden Interessen.”—Von dem Steuerrat Johann 
August Ludecus, spiter Hofrat und Schatullier Anna Amalias, hatte Wieland 
Anfang Mai sein neues Haus gekauft; die Familie zog am 20. Juli 1792 ein. 

In diesem Falle liegt wieder die Vermutung sehr nahe von einer Identitat 
mit einem von Seiffert, Ergdnzungen S. 9 als 1757a. bezeichneten Brief. 
Dort steht zur Kennzeichnung nur “ 1782. 6. 20. Weimar. an einen Steuer- 
rat” und die Nummer in einem Katalog von Stargardt. Diesmal wird aber, 
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wenn sich die Annahme einer Identitaét als richtig erweisen sollte, wohl die 
alte Einreihung von Seuffert zu bevorzugen sein. 





3143. 19. Juni 1793. an Reinhold. 
W. Mittwoch, den 19" Jun. 1793. 


Mein Liebster Reinhold, 


Dem guten Genius sey Dank, der Ihnen unsern Baggesen so zu 
rechter Zeit zugefiihrt hat. Mége Er uns auch, da Er von der Ostsee 
herkommt, gutes Wetter, und da Er ein Lieblingssohn des Sonnengot- 
tes ist, lieblichen erwirmenden Sonnenschein mitbringen, ohne welchen 
fiir mich keine Freude hienieden ist! Da mir, auch verwichnen Sonn- 
abend, die Bétin nichts aus Ihrem Hause brachte, gerieth ich in nicht 
geringe Unruhe, wurde aber sogleich von Jemand aus Jena getrostet, 
der Sie wohl verlassen zu haben versicherte. Auch ich bin nahe daran, 
diesem winterhaften Friihlings-Ausgang zu unterliegen, und daf es 
nicht schon geschehen ist, hab’ ich wahrscheinlich blo& meinem 
gottlichen Scurra Aristofanes zu danken, dessen Acharnes ich 
bereits zustande gebracht habe, und nun im Abschreiben begriffen bin. 

Seit mehrern Tagen liegen die 110 rth. fiir Sie bereit, die ich 
Ihnen fiir die bewuften 20 louisd’or noch schuldig bin. Ich schicke 
Ihnen 52 rth. davon durch die Bétin, und die iibrigen 58 soll Ihnen 
der Kammerwagen am Freytag bringen. 

Wenn’s méglich ist, so lassen Sie mich morgen durch die reitende 
Post nur mit 3 Zeilen wissen, wie lange Baggesen sich in J. aufzuhal- 
ten gedenkt? Ich wiinschte Sie alle zusammen bey mir zu sehen; da 
ist aber die Hauptschwierigkeit, daB ich Ihnen nicht allen Nacht- 
quartier geben kénnte, und also einen von meinen beyden benachbarten 
Gasthéfen in Subsidium nehmen miifte. Wiirde (wie es halb und 
halb den Anschein hat) die Witterung wieder giinstig, so wire der 
Gasthof zu Ketsc hau, wo uns letzthin nicht iibel war, allenfalls ein 
medius terminus, wo wir zusammen kommen kénnten: Aber, 
wenn das Wetter nicht recht schén ist, wire dies eine schlimme 
Partie de plaisir—und auf allen Fall, um so miflicher, da die 
Bestellung zu Ketschau wenigstens morgen [gestrichen, dariiber: am 
Freytag] schon gemacht werden miiSte. Es kommt also blo& auf Ihre 
Convenienz an, was Ihnen bequemer und angenehmer ist, ob Sie 
auf nichsten Sonntag [darnach gestrichen: oder] lieber in Ket- 
schau oder in meinem Hause in Weimar meine Giste seyn 
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wollen. Mir wird beides gleich angenehm seyn. Denn da ich meine 
lieben Sdhne Reinhold und Baggesen mit Weibern und 
Kindern beysammen sehen mu&, versteht sich von Selbst.—Doch 
vielleicht halt sich auch B. linger auf, und in diesem Falle haben wir 
desto mehr Zeit uns zu arrangiren. In omnem eventum 
erbitte ich mir morgen etliche Zeilen von Ihnen. Inzwischen umar- 
men Sie den lieben Schwirmer und (mit Gunst) auch die Dame 
seines Herzens in meinem Nahmen 1, 2, und 3 mahl! Valete. 


Ihr ganz eigener Wieland. 


[am Rande:] Die Schorchtin ist wieder unpa&, und Lottchen war es 
noch vor kurzem. Die Mama allein hilt sich noch tapfer, trotz einer 
groken Wdsche worin sie bey diesem leidigen Wetter dato befangen 
ist. Tausend zirtl. GriiBe von Mama und m. ganzen Hause an die 
Neuangekommenen, und an Sie alle. 


Blatt 18.5 x 22.3 em, kein Wasserzeichen. Riickseitig Adresse: An / Herrn 
Rath Reinhold /nebst einem Piakchen mit /52 rth. H.R.R. bezeichnet / 
in / Jena. 

Das Interessante an diesem Brief, aufer dem Hinweis auf die Aristophanes- 
Ubersetzung, die im folgenden Jahre gedruckt erschien (“ Versuch einer 
metrischen Ubersetzung der Acharner des Aristofanes,” Neuer Teutscher 
Merkur 1794), ist der Besuch des danischen Dichters Jens Peter Baggesen 
bei Wielands Schwiegersohn in Jena. Auf der weiteren Reise, die Baggesen 
mit seiner Gattin Sophie (einer Enkelin Albrecht v. Hallers) in die Schweiz 
machte, durfte Wielands Tochter Charlotte mit. Dort wurde sie mit Hein- 
rich GeBner bekannt, dem Sohn von Wielands Ziircher Jugendfreund dem 
Idylliker Salomon GeGner; die Heirat erfolgte 1795. 





(wird fortgesetzt) 
The University of Rochester WILLIAM H. CLARK 


The Incest-Theme in the Works of Tieck 


The only existing contribution to the study of the role of incest in 
the work of Ludwig Tieck is an article, “Tieck, Eckbert und das 
Kollektive Unbewusste ”! published in 1956 by Valentine C. Hubbs. 
Here the author elucidated the theory of C. G. Jung that the uncon- 
scious is composed of two elements, the personal unconscious, con- 


* PMLA, LXXT (1956), 686-693. 
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sisting of the memories and impressions of the individual, and the 
‘collective’ unconscious which is made up of the sum experience, 
knowledge and wisdom gained by succeeding generations of the whole 
race. This accumulative wisdom is stored in the collective unconscious 
as primordial images or archetypes which remain dormant just 
as long as the mental life of the individual continues to be normal. 
As the result of violent tensions on the conscious level, however, the 
images of this latent, unconscious force may manifest themselves in 
the form of archetypes such as those found in the personifications of 
mythology. Hubbs’ thesis is, that in the life of Tieck incest was just 
such a fearful event, that the ensuing conflicts on the moral plane 
acted on this collective unconscious in the manner elaborated by Jung 
and called forth, in this case, the archetype of the mother, “das un- 
mittelbarste Urbild, der Mutterarchetypus.” With considerable skill 
this theory is then applied to Der Blonde Eckbert and to Der 
Runenberg, each of which contains a female character identifiable as 
the representation of this archetype, the Isis of ancient Egyptian 
mythology : 

Da Tiecks Mutter ihm wihrend seiner Kindheit Angstmirchen zu erzihlen 
pflegte, belebte sie archetypische Angstbilder in der Seele des Kindes. ... 
Im Verlauf von Tiecks Leben wurde sein Verhialtnis zu seiner Schwester 
problematisch, und er suchte Trost in seinem kollektiven Unbewussten, dessen 
Urbilder als Elemente in seinen schépferischen Werken entstanden. 


The evidence adduced in proof of Tieck’s attachment to his sister 
Sophie, who was two years his junior, is three-fold: her jealousy 
towards all who were in any way close to him; the fact that in 1795 
shortly after his return from University they left their parents’ home 
to live together in a different part of Berlin; the recurrence of the 
incest-theme in his writings of this time, viz. 1795-8. 

Of the first two nothing will be said here, for any attempt to 
reach positive conclusions about the personal associations of Tieck 
and his sister after an interval of 160 years with no more reliable evi- 
dence than an occasional suggestive remark contained in the letters of 
Varnhagen von Ense, is bound to end in speculation. It is more profi- 
table by far to turn to a factual investigation of the incestuous content 
in Tieck’s writing. From this it will become clear that this theme is not 
restricted to one short period in his life, for in addition to those works 
mentioned by Hubbs, Peter Lebrecht (1795), Der Blonde Eckbert 
(1796) and Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen (1798), the same re- 
lationship is touched upon in Der Hexen-Sabbath (1831) and Figen- 
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sinn und Laune (1835). At this point the parallel of Tieck’s return 
to the composition of ghost stories in later life will suggest itself, for 
in the same decade in which the incest-motif suddenly re-emerged, 
there appeared too Pietro von Abano, “the tour de force of an aging 
virtuoso in the art of the Schauerromantik,”* and Die Klausenburg. 
Fine Gespenstergeschichte. In these later Novellen, at least, it would 
seem that we are confronted with incest chosen arbitrarily as a theme 
intended to add a definite ‘twist’ to the story, in both cases accom- 
panied by exclamations of horror at the situation which has arisen: 


O Gott sei Dank, dass ich seine Leidenschaft zu meiner Tochter niemals 
beférdert habe, und dass sie niemals seine vorgegebene Liebe erwidern konnte 
und wollte.* 


In this somewhat trivial Novelle, Figensinn und Laune, with its 
complicated cross-patterns of recognition, its numerous seductions and 
its hideous ending, the incest content is purely theatrical, if not 
actually ridiculous. Even in the much earlier Peter Lebrecht the 
theme had been handled with more than a touch of frivolity, culmi- 
nating in the curious moral, “dass sich ja Niemand soll trauen lassen, 
ohne vorher den Taufschein seiner Frau zu sehn. Denn wie viel 
Ungliick hiitte daraus entstehen kénnen, wenn ich meine leibliche 
Schwester geheirathet hitte?”* Hubbs makes no mention of this 
kind of application of the theme, although it is in this dramatic func- 
tion that incest, void of any personal significance, is generally to be 
found in earlier literature. A reference to Railo’s account® of the 
incest-theme in the English literature of the Elizabethan Age, a period 
with which Tieck was extraordinarily familiar, would serve to justify 
the assumption that his awareness of the literary potentialities of the 
subject were sharpened at this source. And it was the revival of 
enthusiasm for Elizabethan literature in mid eighteenth-century 
England which brought the theme to the forefront again in the works 
of the Gothic novelists. Horace Walpole, the founder of the Gothic 
school, brushed lightly against the incestuous situation in The 
Castle of Otranto (1764) and reasserted his belief in its dramatic 
possibilities in his drama The Mysterious Mother (1768), in which 
the pathetic heroine, the Countess of Narbonne, becomes the mother 


2R. Tymms, German Romantic Literature (London, 1955), p. 116. 

8 Tudwig Tieck’s Schriften (Berlin, 1828-1854), XXIV, 389. Hereafter this 
edition is referred to as T.S. 

*7T.8. XIV, 252. 

5E. Railo, The Haunted Castle. A Study of the Elements of English Ro- 
manticism (London and New York, 1927), p. 267 ff. 
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of her son’s child, a daughter who, unaware of the relationship, later 
falls in love with and marries her father: 


Lo, where this monster stands! thy mother! mistress! 
The mother of thy daughter, sister, wife! ° 


The choice of so repulsive a plot has rightly consigned the play to 
oblivion, but any speculation as to the reason which prompted the 
author to favour the incest-theme has been made superfluous by his 
own postscript, in which he first points out the strict observance of the 
three unities within the play before going on to justify the action: 


I was desirous of striking a little out of the common road, and to introduce 
some novelty on our stage.... I have chalked out some paths that may 
happily be improved by better poets and men of more genius than I possess.’ 


Walpole selected incest intentionally as a neglected stage motif and 
challenged others to do likewise. Is it not beyond possibility that 
Tieck in some way was responding to this challenge? Certainly he was 
familiar at an early age with the writings of Walpole (The Castle of 
Otranto is actually mentioned in Peter Lebrecht)* and he possessed 
the five-volume edition of Walpole’s works which includes The 
Mysterious Mother and its postscript. Walpole’s challenge did not 
lie long unheeded in England, and it is perhaps indicative of the 
current fashion that that most virtuous, even prudish, authoress, Mrs. 
Radcliffe, should find it not unreasonable to broach this theme. In 
both The Romance of the Forest (between Marquis Montalt and Ade- 
line) and The Italian (between Schedoni and Ellena) there are 
situations which border on the incestuous, although these are relegated 
to subsidiary importance. Furthermore, about this time Tieck must 
have been reading “die guten und schlechten Romane der Miss 
Radcliff,” * which he pokes fun at in Das Zauberschloss, written in 
1829. 

But the best-known representative of the incest-motif is Ambrosio, 
the hero of M. G. Lewis’ The Monk (1796), who falls prey to his 
unbridled passions and both rapes and murders his sister Antonia. 
In fact, Tieck’s Der Hexen-Sabbath is in places most reminiscent of 
certain circumstances in Lewis’ novel. Both have a licentious priest, 
here Dean Marck, and in each the person to whom his love is directed 
is ultimately revealed to be his sister, the persecuted Gertrud in Der 
Hezxen-Sabbath corresponding to the Elvira of The Monk. Gertrud’s 


® The Works of Horace Walpole (London, 1798), I, 120. 
* Ibid., p. 129. 87.8. XIV, 164. *7T.8. XXI, 194. 
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underground prison where she is held after her arrest on a charge of 

witchcraft—“ unterirdisch verschlossen, mit Ketten und Eisen belegt, 

an die Wand geheftet ”*°—is identical with that of Agnes with its 

“chain destined to bind me for ever to my prison.”** Nor can one 

overlook the distinct similarity in the endings of the stories. In The 

, Monk Lucifer appears to Ambrosio in his cell where he is awaiting 

death at the hands of the Inquisition, and tempts him, by the promise 

of escape, to submit to his power. The fearsome figure of Lucifer is 
described in the following words: 


His blasted limbs still bore marks of the Almighty’s thunder. A swarthy 
darkness spread itself over his gigantic form: his hands and feet were armed 
with long talons. Fury glared in his eyes, which might have struck the 
bravest heart with terror.’ 


At the end of Der Hezen-Sabbath, a historical Novelle in which 
supernatural apparition plays no part, the Bishop, who claims to be 
| able to recognise witchcraft in the eyes of his victims, is anonymously 
: summoned to keep an appointment at which he finds himself con- 
fronted by a mysterious stranger in a dark cloak. His challenge to this 

» figure receives the reply: 


Ich bin kein Mensch! rief der Fremde mit donnernder Stimme, und schlug 
den Mantel vom Gesichte zuriick, das schwarz, verzerrt und mit brennenden 
Augen den halb ohnmichtigen Pralaten angrinzte; der Satan bin ich, sagte 
die hohe Gestalt.** 


The fact that it is in reality Guntram in disguise does not detract 
| from the strong possiblity that the idea, as also the darkness, the 
gleaming eyes and the formidable appearance, were inspired by Lewis’ 

Lucifer. The conjecture here offered would, if correct, explain a 
literary source for Tieck’s introduction of incest to one of his works 
at least. And a close reading of his Novelle Gliick giebt Verstand 
strengthens this hypothesis, for there the reader is introduced to 
Wohlgast, the Minister’s secretary, who is engaged in writing a 
horrific tragedy. The description of his visitation by the Muse contains 
Tieck’s whole derision of the pot-boiler tragedians, but also provides 
a neat summary of the ingredients which go to make up the final 
unpalatable dish. The inclusion of “ Blutschande” in this list cor- 
roborates what has already been said, that for Tieck the subject was 


we * —— & 


} 107.8. XX, 334-5. 
1M. G. Lewis, The Monk (Evergreen Books E-163, 1959), p. 390. 
12 Thid., p. 412. 
187.8. XX, 431. 
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all too familiar from trivial works, and the writers who treated it thus 
lightly deserving of scorn: 


Wohlgast setzte sich nieder, riihrte soviel Schicksal, Ahnungen, Brudermord, 
Blutschande mit sechs oder sieben laingst verstorbenen Geistern zusammen, 
dass er schon in acht Tagen fertig war."* 


It may be overstating the case to describe the incest-motif as a 
“convention of the Gothic Novel,” ** but to those writers seaching for 
unlikely adventures which required confusion of family origins, sudden 
recognitions and the unexpected discovery of noble lineage to add a 
modicum of reality to the final explanation of the action, this par- 
ticular subject was of great attraction. At least one may safely assert 
that Tieck had ample literary precedence for employing it and the 
question whether personal tensions helped to promote this interest will 
be better left to psychologists. Walpole presented the material as a 
challenge to other writers and consciously strove to add incest to the 
stock of dramatic situations; it may well be that to the pre-Romanti- 
cism of the Gothicists, and more so to the maturer Romanticism of 
Tieck, that the topic was simply one of unknown potential being sub- 
mitted to trial. This is the light in which Railo sees it** and it 
appears a fully adequate explanation: 

As the motive offers good opportunities of evoking that terror and suspense- 
filled atmosphere of mystery which is one of the chief aims of the terror- 


romanticist, it is to be expected that wherever literature turns into romantic 
channels, the subject of incest will sooner or later emerge. 


University of St. Andrews, Scotland JAMES TRAINER 


The Unpublished Passages of 
Heine’s Letter to Charlotte Embden, July 11, 1844 


In his editions of Heine’s letters, Friedrich Hirth could not give 
the complete text of pages three and four of a letter to Heine’s sister 
in Hamburg dated “ Paris, den 11. July 1844” (Briefe, Mainz, 1950, 
II, 523-25, No. 797) because the bottom, with Heine’s signature, had 
been cut off. The incomplete letter, given to the Harvard College 
Library by the Adeline and Carl M. Loeb Foundation in 1955, had 


1447.8. XIX, 69. 
1D. P. Varma, The Gothic Flame (London, 1957), p. 224. 
1° Op. cit., p. 271. 
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been in the Chamizer Collection (H. Eisemann, London) when Hirth’s 
second edition was being completed; four corrections of the printed 
text were noted in the final volume of that edition (Mainz, 1957— 
with erroneous copyright date 1951—, VI, 358), but only one of 
these, that of “wohl moblirt ” to “ wohlmdblirt,” changed the sense of 
the text even slightly. 

Collation of the letter with Hirth’s text discloses some three dozen 
discrepancies between the printed version (and its “ corrections”) and 
Heine’s autograph, about half of which are the consequence of regu- 
larization of punctuation. Most of consequence of regularization of 
punctuation. Most of the remainder are equally insignificant: thus 
Heine wrote “den 20 Juli” (not “d. 20. July”), “den 22 oder 
23ten” (not “den 22ten oder 23ten”), “m” for “mm” in several 
places, “beheerbergen,” “Stadwohnung,” “komplet” (not “com- 
plet”), “ins” (not “in’s”), “u October” (not, as ‘ corrected,’ “und 
October”), “ Meere” (not “ Meer’—par. 2), “war ” (not “wire ”— 
par. 3), “wir’” and “Jedenfalls wir” (not “wir” and “wire ”— 
par. 4), and “Seit” (not “seit ”—final paragraph) ; he perhaps also 
wrote “Sobald’” rather than “Sobald,” although the apparent 
apostrophe may be the separated end of the final stroke of the word’s 
“d.” At but two points did Heine write something significantly 
different from what Hirth printed: “abfahre und also” (not the 
abrupt “abfahre, also”) and “ankomme” (not the elliptical “ange- 
kommen”). Once he corrected a slip of the pen (“aber” changed to 
“ab”—par. 3), and twice he changed what he had first written 
(“miethen” replaces “finden” in “und allen néthigen Gerithen 
miethen,” while the question now ending “nach Helgoland beglei- 
test?” originally ended “. . . begleitest im Fall wir hingehen? ”.? 

The reason for Heine’s deletion of the words “im Fall wir hinge- 
hen” becomes clear from the missing portion of the letter, formerly 
in the collection of Max Thorek and now given to Harvard by John 
L. Loeb (April, 1961). Having suggested that Charlotte accompany 
him and his wife to Helgoland, Heine goes on to say that the stay 
there would be for her (Charlotte) 
gesund und die Kosten, das weif ich aus Erfahrung, sind héchst unbedeutend. 

Indem ich dir schreibe, werde ich furchtbar gestért durch ein bestindiges 


Klopfen, das unertraglich. Wenn du fiir mich miethest, ist die Hauptsache, 
da& in der Nahe meiner Wohnung weder gebaut wird, noch ein sonstig mono- 


tones Klopfen zu befiirchten ist [end of paragraph]. 


*The beginning of the next sentence reads in Hirth, “ Das war mir... ,” 


although Heine actually wrote “Das wir mir... .” 
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His pathological sensitivity to noise made him momentarily resolve to 
enjoy rural quiet for at least part of his visit to the homeland. 
Ironically, the end of the letter—the bottom of page four—is its 
only other section in which Heine’s need for peace and quiet, rather 
than the restorative values of sea or country air, appears as a determin- 
ing factor in his plans. In Hirth’s text, his statement of housing 
requirements breaks off after he has decleared that he needs two 
bedrooms, a living room, and a maid’s room. After the word “ein,” 
the letter continues and concludes: 
Speisezimer und eine Kiiche. Ich arbeite in meinem Schlafzimer und es wire 
mir angenehm [genh—“ nh” uncertain] wenn dieses ein bischen ekartirt ist, 
durch eine Piece, wo man sich nicht bestandig aufhallt, wie z. E. das Speise- 
zimer oder der Salon. Seh nicht auf den Prei6, seh nur da& die Wohnung 


gut u stille ist. 
Und nun, leb wohl u behalte lieb 


Deinen getreuen Bruder 
H. Heine. 


Although the full text of this letter adds little to our knowledge 
of Heine, it is well to know that its cut-off lines contain no disturbing 
mystery but simply record the fact that someone once wanted and 
received a Heine autograph. 


Harvard University STUART ATKINS 


The Walpurgisnacht Chapter: 
Thomas Mann’s First Conclusion 


The “Walpurgisnacht” chapter of Thomas Mann’s novel Der 
Zauberberg is a scene of carnival festivities at the Berghof sanatorium 
in Davos. Suggested perhaps distantly by the celebrated episode of 
Goethe’s Faust, it culminates in Hans Castorp’s impassioned declara- 
tion of love to Clawdia Chauchat. This conversation, which Mann’s 
young hero has initiated on the pretext of borrowing a pencil, comes 
to an end when Frau Chauchat, turning toward him as she steps out 
of the room, says softly, “ N’oubliez pas de me rendre mon crayon.” 
The last sentence of this chapter, which concludes the first volume of 
the novel, reads simply, “ Und trat hinaus.”* 


1 Der Zauberberg (Berlin, 1954), p. 414. 
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The text of the novel as published gives us no indication at this 
point of what occurs following the conversation cited. It is only in 
the course of the following chapters that we learn, bit by bit, that 
Hans Castorp now has an X-ray photograph of his Russian enchant- 
ress, continued the conversation in her room that same night, and 
enjoyed her embraces. Thomas Mann’s reticence in these matters is 
not merely to be explained by a sense of fastidious delicacy ; elsewhere, 
he relates such interviews with considerable relish. His narrative 
technique here reflects his own thematic treatment of love in the novel: 
love is fearsome, mysterious, and shameful, but it is also something 
venerable, sacred, and miraculous. 

The holograph manuscript of Der Zauberberg, presented to the 
Yale University Library by the author in 1937, reveals a different 
conclusion. Following the words “Und trat hinaus.”, the text con- 
tinues : 


Er hastete auf, wollte ihr nach, rié sich zuriick, sank wieder neben ihrem 
Stuhle hin, und bedeckte, die Papiermiitze sehr schief auf dem Kopf, sein 
Gesicht mit dem Pliischgehange. So wartete er, wartete instaindigst, bis er 
meinte, da&B nun genug gewartet sei. Aber aus alter Gewohnheit, waren es 
nun gerade sieben Minuten deren Hingang er solcher Art abwartete. 

Nachdem er die Treppe gewonnen, blieb das Klavierzimmer eine kleine 
Weile leer. Dann kehrten aus dem Schreibzimmer der Mannheimer und die 
Lehrerin zuriick, die nicht ganz fortgegangen waren. Die Lehrerin zog ihre 
Schultern so hoch, da& sie bucklig erschien, und hielt sich die hohle Hand 
vor den Mund. Des Mannheimers Aeusseres war lauter Verfall, und das war 
eine ganz schlechte Gangart, worin er die trippelnden Lehrerin zur Thiir des 
Klavierzimmers folgte, um mit ihr Hans Castorps Aufstieg zu belauschen, 
der nicht iiber zwei Treppen fiihrte, sondern nur iiber eine.’ 


This text provokes two evident questions. Why did Thomas Mann 
originally conclude the first volume of his novel in this way? Why 
did he then delete the passage in his final version ? 

The little scene here presented in pantomime casts an ironic light 
over the dialogue preceding it. Mann chooses his eavesdroppers with 
care. Friiulein Engelhart, the sentimental and suggestive old maid, is 
overjoyed at the progress of this “ amourette ” ; she has enthusiastically 
procured information about Frau Chauchat for Hans Castorp 
(“erstens aus kupplerischen Griinden”) and identifies herself with 
the principals of this action. The Mannheimer, Ferdinand Wehsal, 


*MS, p. 572. I wish to thank the librarians of the Sterling Memorial 
Library of Yale University for permission to study and to quote portions of 
this manuscript. 
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is a young man with thin hair and bad teeth; he specializes in playing 
the wedding march from Midsummer Night’s Dream, and is hopelessly 
in love with Frau Chauchat. Hans Castorp, regarding him with pity 
and a little disgust, recognizes in him nonetheless an alter ego. 


The presence of these two singular sponsors underlines the tawdry 
and the macabre aspects of the great dialogue of passion conducted 
in French. Both as spectators and, less superficially, as vicarious 
participants in the momentous rendez-vous, they give it a coloration 
of frivolous eroticism and morbid, romantic idealism. Hans Castorp 
and Clawdia Chauchat thereby join company with Herr Albin and 
Frau Redisch, Captain Miklosich and Lawyer Einhuf, Frau Salomon 
and Frau Levi. The first conclusion of the “ Walpurgisnacht ” chapter 
stresses the comical and the satirical. Its mimetic treatment suggests 
parody and derision. 

But the dialogue of passion and the rendez-vous coming after it 
have meanings other than these. Der Zauberberg is a Bildungsroman 
and also a chronicle of the European spiritual crisis of the years 
preceding the first World War. Hans Castorp and Clawdia Chauchat 
engage themselves not in some frivolous liaison, but in a moral and 
even a metaphysical quest, in an “aventure dans le mal” which leads 
to a new concept of humanity. Mann’s first intentions regarding 
Der Zauberberg, which are humorous and satirical, are completely 
obscured by the far-reaching, profoundly grave studies undertaken by 
his hero in chapters like “ Enzyklopidie,” “ Humaniora,” and “ For- 
schungen.” The dialogue of passion is to be construed principally in 
the light of these matters, upon which it draws so heavily. Without its 
satirical appendage, it stands forth as an experience of the ultimate. 
This is not to deny the ironic overtones with which the author relates 
the scene. It is to suggest that these function here merely as an 
obbligato or ritornello to the moral themes drawn from Dostoevsky 
and Nietzsche. Fraulein Engelhart and Ferdinand Wehsal are carriers 
of disesase; in Hans Castorp and Clawdia Chauchat we study its 
etiology and its prognosis. Der Zauberberg, which in its final sense is 
a novel about love, offers as the conclusion of its first volume a 
mystical celebration of Eros. Not unlike Adrian Leverkiihn’s fatal 
encounter with Hetaera esmeralda, this is veiled in obscurity, and 
brings to the “Quester Hero” a gift of genius. To have added an 


ironic coda to the great dialogue of passion would have blunted this _ 


noble meaning. 


The revisions of Der Zauberberg have yet to be studied. With those 
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of Thomas Mann’s other major works, some of these may offer 
significant insights into the thematics and the stylistics practiced by 
a writer of highest devotion to his craft. The first conclusion of the 
“Walpurgisnacht” chapter throws into sharper focus the original 
intentions of Thomas Mann in writing this novel ; its deletion testifies, 
we suggest, to the alteration of this conception. Der Zauberberg, on 
its tropological and on what we may even call its anagogical levels, is 
no mere “Satyrspiel,” no simple “humoristisches Gegenstiick zum 
Tod in Venedig”; it is, as Thomas Mann thought it appropriate to 
remind his listeners at Princeton University, “ein Dokument der 
europiischen Seelenverfassung und geistigen Problematik im ersten 
Drittel des Zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts.” ® 


Indiana University JOEL A. HUNT 


Der Stand der Zuckmayerforschung 
Beitrag zu einer kritischen Bibliographie 


Uber das Werk Carl Zuckmayers sind in den letzten Jahren, neben 
einer gréBeren Zahl von Aufsitzen in wissenschaftlichen Zeitschriften, 
nicht weniger als acht Dissertationen geschrieben worden. Es mag 
deshalb an der Zeit sein, die auf diesem Gebiet geleistete Arbeit einmal 
zu tiberblicken. 


A. Dissertationen 


Von den Dissertationen beschiftigen sich vier mit dem Gehalt, 
drei mit der Form der Dramen Z.s; eine von ihnen stellt eine Unter- 
suchung zur Stoffgestaltung eines Dramas (Der Hauptmann von 
Kopenick) dar. 


1. Eine erste Grundlage erarbeitete die New Yorker Diss. von 
Armold John Jacosius, Das Schauspiel Carl Zuckmayers: Wesen, 
Gehalt und Beziehung zu dem Gesamtwerk; mit einer Bibliographie 
des von und iiber Carl Z. veréffentlichten Schrifttums (1920-1954), 
170 8. (Zugiinglich als Mikrofilm durch die University Microfilms, 
Ann Arpor, Michigan). J. stellt aus allen Auferungen Z.s in 
Biihnendichtungen, Erzihlungen, Reden, Aufsitzen, Briefen usf., wie 
sie sich iiber die Dauer seines schépferischen Lebens erstrecken, ein 


’ Der Zauberberg, “ Einfiihrung in den Zauberberg fiir Studenten der Uni- 
versitat Princeton,” p. v. 
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Bild seiner Lebensanschauung zusammen, das J. nach der sich in dem 
Inhaltsverzeichnis der Arbeit spiegelnden Systematik entfaltet. Von 
den Gegenstiinden, die er behandelt, seien genannt: in dem Kapitel 
Natur und Naturerlebnis: die Elementarkriafte; Stirb und Werde; 
Reife und Tod; unter Mensch und Gesellschaft: das Gute und Bose 
im Menschen ; Geschichte und Gegenwart; Gegenwartsdrama; Z. und 
seine Zeit; Kriegserlebnis; Z.s Haltung Deutschland gegeniiber; 
unter Heimat und Volk: Das “ Heimat ”-Motiv; der Begriff “ Volk”; 
Sprache, Dialekt und Jargon; Volksgestalten und Volkslied, die 
Masse ; unter Leben und Schicksal: Freude am Abenteuer; Sensual- 
ismus ; das Obszéne; Lust am Leben; das Schicksalsproblem ; das Be- 
gegnungsmotiv; Amor fati. Damit ist der Ideengehalt der Dichtung 
Z.s in seinen wesentlichen Ziigen herausgearbeitet und die Persén- 
lichkeit des Dichters umschrieben. Der Absicht der Arbeit entsprech- 
end werden die einzelnen Werke als Dokumente einer Weltanschauung 
analysiert, nicht als Kunstwerke betrachtet und bewertet. In einem 
II. Teil hat J. in einer Liste von 2.000 Nummern einen Grofteil der 
iiber Z., seine Biicher und die Auffiihrungen seiner Stiicke in der 
deutschen Presse erschienenen Artikel zusammengetragen. Es handelt 
sich dabei allerdings z.T. um Berichte, die fiir die Erforschung des 
Werkes belanglos sind, so etwa iiber die Verleihung des Goethe- 
Preises, der Nackenheimer Ehrenbiirgerschaft, u. a. 


2. An die Untersuchung schlieBt sich an: Henry Guape, The 
Concept of HuMANITAT in the Life and Works of Carl Zuckmayer 
with emphasis on the later period (1933-1956), University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1958, 178 S. (Ebenfalls als Mikrofilm zugiinglich). Im 
Gegensatz zu Jacosius geht G. chronologisch vor. Er untersucht die 
Werke Z.s in der Reihenfolge ihrer Entstehung auf die Idee der 
“Humanitit” hin. Dabei stiitzt er sich auf eine Definition des 
Begriffes “ Humanitit ” durch H. HorrmMann, Die Humanitétsidee in 
der Geschichte des Abendlandes, Bern 1951. Aus dem Verhiltnis des 
Dichters zur “ Humanitit” heraus unterscheidet G. in Z.s Werk drei 
Perioden. Eine erste Phase spontaner Humanitit (1925-1932) beruhe 
auf Z.s Urerlebnis der Natur, wie sie ihm in der besonderen rhein- 
hessischen Auspriigung erschienen sei. Begriff und Ethos des Lebens 
beruhten auf der Gleichung Leben-Natur. In einem ersten Abschnitt 
der Phase willensmibig erstrebter Humanitit (1933-1938) habe Z. 
den bewuSten Versuch unternommen, das Leben in transzendenten 
und ethischen Bergiffen zu erfassen. Es gehe ihm darum, intuitiv die 
einheitliche Totalitit der Existenz in ihrer deterministischen Struktur 
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zu begreifen. Diese Ganzheit verwirkliche sich in dem Phinomen der 


m , Begegnung und dem Vollzug eines naturalistischen oder naiven Eros, 
el in dem der Mensch seine Verbindung zum Géttlichen erfahre. 
5 Ethisch habe sich das Rebellische der spontanen Periode in ein 
@=6|)~— Streben nach charakterlicher Vervollkommnung verwandelt. Im 
id Schelm von Bergen erschienen zum erstenmal die transzendenten und 
YS ethischen Komponenten von Z.s Humanitat voll entwickelt in den 
’; | Begriffen Freiheit, Gerechtigkeit und Liebe. In der letzten Phase 
le (1940-1956) triiten die Bemiihungen Z.s um die ethischen und 
l- humanen Werte noch deutlicher hervor; sie erwiichsen aus seinen 
e Erlebnissen und seinem Sinn fiir die wechselnden Konturen der 
g zeitgendssischen Situation und ihrer politischen, kulturellen, ethischen 
1 und transzendenten Problematik. Im Teufels General zeige sich die 

neue Wendung von Z.s Humanitit in der Wahl eines zeitgendssischen 
g Stoffes und der Konzentrierung auf ethische Ziele, die sich in der als 
n Freundschaft und Vertrauen verstandenen Begegnung erfiillten. Der 
T Gesang im Feuerofen zeige die vollste Darlegung von Z.s Begriffen 
T Freiheit, Gerechtigkeit und Liebe, wihrend Das kalte Licht das 
It Gewissen verherrliche als letzte Entscheidungsinstanz in menschlichen 
8 Angelegenheiten, die zwischen Gott und Menschen vermittle. 


3. Die Entwicklung des Dramatikers Carl Zuckmayer ist der Titel 
einer Arbeit von Wilfried ApDLING, die in einem von der Theater- 


@ |  hochschule Leipzig herausgegebenen Sammelband erschienen ist 
r | (Schriften zur Theaterwissenschaft, Bd. I, Berlin 1959, 286 S.). Ziel 
\- dieser Schrift ist es, ein Bild der geistigen, besonders der politischen 
n ' Entwicklung des Dichters zu geben, die A. in die politische Geschichte 
e der Zeit hineinstellt. Dem Entstehungsort der Arbeit entsprechend 
T steht der Verfasser auf einem eindeutigen weltanschaulichen Stand- 
8 punkt: Er ist Marxist-Leninist und gelangt von seiner Einstellung 
n her zu einer scharf ablehnenden Kritik Z.s. Der Einseitigkeit seines 
8 Blickwinkels ungeachtet, dringt A. tief in das Werk Z.s ein. Das 
2 Verhiltnis des Dichters zum Biirgertum, zur Weimarer Republik, zum 
e | Sozialismus, zum Kommunismus, zur Sowjetunion, zu den USA, usf. 
\- wird von A. zutreffend erkannt, wenn auch in der besonderen Aus- 
8 drucksweise, die seiner Weltanschauung entspricht, beschrieben. 
t Allerdings beurteilt er, wie zu erwarten war, Z.s Werke nicht von der 


Absicht aus, die der Dichter bei ihrer Abfassung hatte, sondern von 
der Absicht aus, die er nach Auffassung A.s hitte haben sollen. Es 
gibt fiir A. iiberhaupt nur einen méglichen Standpunkt, den des 
Marxismus-Leninismus, und nur einen méglichen Stil, den “kriti- 
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schen” oder “sozialistischen” “Realismus.” An ihnen werden alle 
Kunstwerke gemessen und jede Abweichung von ihnen wird als Verir- 
rung oder Fehler gebrandmarkt und zwar mit inquisitorischer Un- 
erbittlichkeit. Ist A. der Zugang zu Z.s aus rheinischem Wesen ent- 
sprungenem Werk eigentlich schon deshalb verschlossen, weil er keinen 
Sinn fiir Humor hat und z. B. die Grenze zwischen Humor und Satire 
nicht zu ziehen wei, so deckt anderseits sein groBer Ernst, in dem 
man menschlich tief verankerte Uberzeugungen spiirt, in der Beurteil- 
ung von Werken wie Des Teufels General, Der Gesang im Feuerofen 
oder Das Kalte Licht, in denen Z. selbst sich Themen von letztem 
Ernst gestellt hatte, Schwichen im Geistigen und in der Anschauung 
der politischen Dinge bei Z. erbarmungslos auf. Das Gesamturteil, zu 
dem A. von seiner Grundanschauung aus kommt, ist naturgema§ 
verzerrt. Bezeichnend fiir die Schreibart der Arbeit ist es, da z. B. 
bei der Besprechung des Kalten Lichtes Z. als “ Kolportage-Drama- 
tiker der Antisowjet-Hetze ” bezeichnet wird (S. 253). 


4. Eine dritte amerikanische Diss., die sich mit dem Gehalt von 
Z.s Werk beschiftigt, ist in Deutschland als Buch erschienen: Inge- 
borg Engelsing-Malek, “Amor fati” in Z.s Dramen, Rosgarten 
Verlag Konstanz, 1960, 232 S. Die Arbeit sieht in dem Sichdurch- 
ringen zur Bejahung des eigensten Schicksals den Grundzug von Z.s 
Leben und Werk. Dabei unterscheidet sie in Z.s amor fati vier Ele- 
mente: Anerkennung von Leben und Tod; Selbstgefiihl, Gottvertrau- 
en; Liebesfahigkeit (S. 5, 152, 172). Die Dramen Z.s werden von 
diesem Gesichtspunkt aus in chronologischer Reihenfolge durchleu- 
chtet. Eine Grundfabel wird formuliert (S. 10), deren Variationen in 
den einzelnen Biihnendichtungen als Abwandlungen des Themas amor 
fati aufgezeigt werden. Das Grundproblem der einzelnen Stiicke, wie 
es die Verfasserin sieht, wird herausgearbeitet und in den Mittelpunkt 
der Betrachtungen gestellt. Bei den einzelnen Analysen, die vorwie- 
gend der Handlung und den Charakteren gewidmet sind, tritt 
das eigentliche Thema der Untersuchung (amor fati) gelegent- 
lich zuriick, was damit zusammenhingen mag, daf Z.s Dramen 
in ihrer Vielfaltigkeit sich wohl doch nicht auf eine Formel (oder nur 
nicht auf diese?) bringen lassen. (Vgl. Z.s Hinweis in dieser 
Richtung in dem Geleitwort, das er der Arbeit voranstellt, S. IV). 
Die Auferungen des Dichters zum Thema amor fati in den autobio- 
graphischen und essayistischen Schriften werden herangezogen. Die 
Verf. fiihrt im einzelnen haufig Neitzscheworte an, zu denen sie das 
Werk Z.s in Beziehung setzt. Zur klassischen Dichtung werden 
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ebenfalls Beziige hergestellt, (S. 45: Mario/ Mignon; S. 58: Wil- 
helm Voigt / Michael Kohlhaas; S. 67: Gunderloch / Meister Anton ; 
S. 72: Schelm von Bergen / Faust; S. 96: Piitzchen / Grafin Terzky ; 
P §. 158, 174: der Bum / Werther, u.a.), die allerdings keine Niveau- 


. unterschiede beriicksichtigen. Das gilt auch fiir die Vergleiche in dem 
‘ Kapitel iiber die literarischen Einfliisse. 
‘ 5. Eine erste Untersuchung zur Form lieferte Wolfgang TEELEN, 
m7 Die Gestaltungsgesetze im Biihnenwerk Carl Zuckmayers, Diss. Mar- 
‘ burg 1951, Masch. 146 S. In ihrer “ Einfiihrung in das Problem” 
, werden zwei Begriffsgruppen als Grundlage der Untersuchung unter- 
5 schieden. Einmal die Gruppe “episch—lyrisch—dramatisch,” fiir die 
sich T. auf Sraicers Grundbegriffe beruft; im Verlaufe der Arbeit 
: kommt noch der Begriff “filmisch” hinzu (S. 135); zum anderen 
. die Gruppe “unmittelbarer” und “ mittelbarer Wortgebrauch.” Von 
' dieser Unterscheidung heifBt es: “Diese Untersuchung soll dazu 
dienen, die grundsitzliche Verchiedenheit der hier behandelten Biihn- 
n endichtungsart von der traditionsgemifen Form des Dramas deutlich 
b- zu machen” (S. 3f.). T.s Arbeit gibt in einzelnen Kapiteln zu 8 von 
n ) den bis 1950 erschienen 10 Stiicken Analysen, die allerdings nur zum 
i- Teil auf den genannten Unterscheidungen aufgebaut sind. Als 
8 Ergebnis kommt T. zu der Auffassung, der Standort der Dichtungsart 
e- Z.s liege zwischen dem, was man Drama, Epos und Film nenne. Vom 
a Drama iibernehme sie den Ort (die Biihne) und ihr ausschliefliches 
mn Bezogensein auf menschliche Gegebenheiten ; episch sei ihr Verweilen 
u- im “ ziel ”-losen Zustand des Einzelbildes ; und mit dem Film habe sie 
in ‘ ihren Endzweck gemeinsam: die Verdeutlichung eines oder mehrerer 
or Motive an einer bestimmten Aufeinanderfolge von Bildern, die erst 
ie in ihrer Gesamtkomposition den Sinn des Ganzen erkennen liefen (S. 
kt 9). An “ Gestaltungsgesetzen ” werden in einer abschlieSfenden Zusam- 
e- menstellung genannt: 1) Das Aufgeben der dramatischen Verkniip- 
tt fungen zugunsten einer spezifischen Stationentechnik. 2) Die vor- 
t- wiegend epische Menschendarstellung auf der Biihne. 3) Situations- 
on | darstellung anstelle von dramatischem Streitgespriich. 4) Lieder und 
ur Gedichte als Ornamente. 5) Sprechrhythmus der Sprache. 6) Volk- 
er stiimliche Idiomatik als Darstellungsmittel. 
). 6. Im Druck erschienen ist eine zweite Formuntersuchung: die 
0- Ziiricher Diss. von Paul Metnuerz, Carl Zuckmayer, Sein Weg zu 
ie | einem modernen Schauspiel, Francke Verlag Bern 1960, 123 S., die 
as | sich z.T. an TEELEN anschlieSt. Wolfgang PAULSEN hat die Arbeit 
en in der Germanistik, Tiibingen, 2. Jg., H. 1, Jan. 1961, S. 137 f. streng 
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besprochen. Sie behandelt Katharina Knie, den Hauptmann von 
Képenick und den Gesang im Feuerofen, beiliufig auch den Schinder 
hannes. M. gibt als einen der Gegenstiinde seiner Untersuchung an, 
die epischen und lyrischen Elemente erfassen zu wollen, um aus ihrem 
Verhiltnis das Wesen des Z. schen Biihnenwerkes herauszuarbeiten. 
Er versucht vor allem, den “ epischen ” Charakter der Stiicke nachzu- 
weisen, wobei ‘episch” sich auf Staicers Grundbegriffe, und auf 
Brecuts “episches” Theater bezieht. Das bei TEELEN Gesagte 
weiterfiihrend heiSt es, Z. erstrebe weit mehr biihnenmaBige Schau- 
barkeit als eine dramatische Gesamtkonzeption. Z.s Werk sei ein 
Versuch, Theater und Drama einander wieder naher zu bringen. Am 
Beispiel der Katharina Knie zeigt er, wie Z. die Handlung so fiihre, 
da& er der dramatischen Auseinandersetzung ausweiche und die 
Spannung lise (S. 12). Als Beispiel dafiir, da&B Z. Schau statt 
Dramatik biete, wird z. B. die Situation im I. Akt des Zirkusstiickes 
genannt, in der “ Knie uns in einer kleinen Revue alle seine Leute” 
vorfiihre, statt dafB der Held in die Enge getrieben und damit die 
Spannung auf ihn konzentriert werde (S. 10). Rothacker wird als 
“episch Betrachtender” gesehen (S. 11). In der Besprechung des 
Hauptmann von Képenick versucht M. nachzuweisen, das Stiick besitze 
die Eigenschaften des “epischen Theaters,” wie BRECHT es in den 
Anmerkungen zur “Oper” Aufstieg und Untergang der Stadt Maha- 
gonny definiert. Selbst Brecuts Verfremdungseffekt findet M. bei Z. 
(S. 27). Allgemein zur Form der Dramen Z.s heifit es, Z. denke in 
Bildern. Dies habe er mit den Schépfern eines filmischen Kunstwerkes 
gemeinsam (S. 64). Die Bilder seien die eigentlichen Bauelemente der 
Stiicke. “ Eine Reihe von Bildern vermag kein Problem zu lésen, aber 
sie kreist es ein.” (S. 48). Die Reihe der Bilder erwecke nicht den 
Eindruck einer architektonischen Konstruktion, sondern einer rhythm- 
ischen Folge (8S. 49). 


%. Der Rezensent hat seinerseits versucht, die Biihnenkunst Z.s zu 
charakterisieren: J. VANDENRATH, Drama und Theater in Carl Zuck- 
mayers Biihnendichtung, Diss. Liittich (Liége), 1960 Masch. 587 8. 
Der Untersuchung wurden eine Reihe von “ dramenkritischen Grund- 
begriffen” zugrunde gelegt, die in einer theoretischen Hinleitung 
definiert werden, namlich die Begriffe: Biihnendichtung—Das Mimi- 
sche—-das Szenische—das Dramatische—das Drama—das Theater- 
gemiilfie—das Theatralische—Stiicke fiir die GroSbiihne—Stiicke fiir 
die Kammerspielbiihne—undramatische Biihnendichtungen—Ziige des 
Unterhaltungstheaters. Mit ihrer Hilfe sollten Z.s Biihnendichtungen 
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in ihrer Higenart erfaft und dargestellt werden. Gleichzeitig sollten 
die erarbeiteten Kategorien eine Bewertungsgrundlage abgeben. Die 
Arbeit kommt zu dem Ergebnis, im Laufe der Entwicklung, die sich 
durch Z.s Stiicke, vom Froéhlichen Weinberg bis zum Kalten Licht, 
hindurchziehe, nehme die “Theater” seite (das Szenische und 
Mimische) ab und die “ Dramen ” seite (Konflikte, Problemstellungen, 
innere Entwicklung) zu. Allerdings sei das Theater der ersten Stiicke 
in seiner Kraft, Lebendigkeit, Farbigkeit und Anschaulichkeit positiv 
zu bewerten, wihrend das Drama der letzten Werke kiinstlerisch tiefer 
stehe.—In Beilagen werden Hinzelfragen, wie die Einfliisse der expres- 
sionistischen Biihnendichtung auf den Kreuzweg, die literarhistorische 
Stellung des Frohlichen Weinberg, Einfliisse G. HAUpTMANNs auf Z., 
u.a., untersucht. 

8. Eine Einzelfrage behandelt die (dem Rezensenten nicht zugiing- 
liche) Diss. von Sibylle WERNER, Der Hauptmann von Koépenick, 
Wirklichkeit und Dichtung am Beispiel des Dramas von Carl Zuck- 
mayer, Univ. of Maryland, 1954, in welcher der Stoff in der Fassung 
Z.s mit den historischen Ereignissen verglichen wird. 

(9. Eine weitere Untersuchung zur Form der Dramen Z.s entsteht 
z. Zt. an der Bonner Universitit unter dem Titel: Die Funktion der 
Szene in Z.s Dramen.) 


B. Biicher, Tageskritik, Zeitschriftenaufsitze. 

a) Zum 60. Geburtstag des Dichters im Dez. 1956 gab sein Verlag, 
der 8. Fischer Verlag in Frankfurt am Main, unter dem Titel Fiille 
der Zeit, Carl Zuckmayer und sein Werk, ein Bindchen heraus, das 
Huldigungen aus der Feder von zahlreichen Publizisten, z.T. von 
Rang und Namen, sowie einiges Unveréffentlichte von Z., darunter die 
Wethnachtsgeschichte, umfa&t. 

Fiir die Erforschung des Werkes kommen die Beitrige von N. ERNE 
zum Kreuzweg und der Aufsatz von A. Happ, Dichterisches Theater 
in Betracht. 

Vom Leben des Dichters in Amerika berichtet in einem lieben- 
swiirdigen Buch seine Frau A. Hernan, Die Farm in den griinen 
Bergen, Hamburg 1949. 

In diesem Zusammenhang sei auch an Z.s autobiographische 
Schriften erinnert : 

Pro Domo, Bermann-Fischer Verlag, Stockholm 1938. 

Second Wind, translated by Elizabeth ReYNoLps Hapcoop, with an 
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Introduction by Dorothy THompson, George G. Harrap Ltd., London, 
Toronto, Bombay, Sydney 1944. 

Drei Jahre, in: Theaterstadt Berlin, Hg. H. [ner1NG, Berlin 1948, 
8. 79-102. 

Die langen Wege, 8. Fischer Verlag, Frankfurt am Main, 1952. 

b) Aus der grofen Zeit des deutschen Theaters vor 1933, in die auch 
die Auffiihrungen der Stiicke Z.s bis zum Hauptmann von Képenick 
fallen, bestehen die Auffiihrungskritken der damaligen bedeutenden 
Theaterkritiker, von denen manche auch heute noch giiltige Charak- 
terisierungen und Werturteile enthilt. Es sei an A. Kerr, H. [HERING, 
B. Drgesoup, A. Potear, M. Jacoss, P. Fecnuter, E. HEILBRONN, H. 
KNUDSEN erinnert. Sie sind z. B. leicht zuginglich in der Sammlung 
Dr. DavipsoHn, die sich jetzt im Archiv des Theaterwissenschaft- 
lichen Institutes der Universitit K6LN in SchloB Wann (Prof. Dr. 
NIESSEN ) befindet. Einige davon sind in den als Biicher herausgege- 
benen Kritiksammlungen einiger der genannten Kritiker neu gedruck 
worden : 

A. Kerr, Die Welt im Drama, Hg. G. F. Herinc, Koln / Berlin 
1954. 

H. Inertnc, Von Reinhardt bis Brecht, Vier Jahrzehnte Theater 
und Film, I, 1909-1923, Aufbau Verlag Berlin 1958. 

A. Poicar, Ja und Nein, Hg. W. Drews, Hamburg 1956. 

Anderes findet sich in den Zeitschriften (E. HEILBRONN in der 
Literatur; H. KNupsen in der Schinen Literatur. Vgl. auch das 
Jahrbuch Das deutsche Drama). Fiir die Zeit nach 1945 diirfte die 
Bibliographie von A. J. Jaconius erschépfend sein. 

ce) Von den Darstellungen gréferer Zusammenhinge, in denen Z, 
(meist nur kurz) behandelt wird, seinen genannt: 

M. Drerricu, Das moderne Drama, Stuttgart 1961. 

F. FrrepMANN, und O. Mann, Deutsche Literatur im zwanzigsten 
Jahrhundert, Heidelberg 1954. 


F, FrRrgEDMANN und O. MANN, Fzpressionismus, Heidelberg 1956. | 


P. Fecuter, Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart, 2. Aufl. Leipzig 
1929. 

P. Fecuter, Das europiische Drama, III. Bd., Mannheim 1958. 

W. GrenzMAnn, Dichtung und Glaube, 2. Aufl., Bonn 1952. 

W. Kwnevets, Das moderne Drama, Braunschweig 1930. 

K. A. Kurzpacn, Autorenlerikon des XX. Jahrhunderts, Schone 
Literatur in deutscher Sprache, Bonn 1952. 
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F. Lennartz, Dichter und Schriftsteller unserer Zeit, Deutsch- 
sprachige Literatur, 7. Aufl., Stuttgart 1957. 

0. MANN, Geschichte des deutschen Dramas, Stuttgart 1960. 

F. Martini, Das Drama der Gegenwart, in: Deutsche Literatur in 
unserer Zeit, Gottingen 1959. 

S. Metcuincer, Drama zwischen Shaw und Brecht, Bremen, 2. 
Aufl. 1957. 

S. MELCHINGER, Theater der Gegenwart, Frankfurt am Main 1956. 

P. Ria, Literatur, Kritik und Polemik, Berlin 1950. 

K. H. Ruppert, Reclams Schauspielfiihrer, Stuttgart 1953. 

A. Sauzer, Illustrierte Geschichte der deutschen Litetur, V. Bd., 
Regensburg 1932. 

0. ScHuUMANN, Schauspielfiihrer, Wilhelmshaven 1952. 

K. Zrecuer, Das deutsche Drama der Neuzeit, Dt. Phil. i. Aufri&, 2. 
Aufl., S. 1997-2350. 


c) Von den Zeitschriftenaufsitzen beschiftigen sich mit Z. allge- 
mein : 

H. Gave, Carl Zuckmayer’s Theory of Aesthetics, Monatschefte, 
May 1960, S. 163-170. 

H. Goverts, Abschied und Erinnerung, C. Z. zum 60. Geburtstag, 
Merkur, X. Jg., H. 12, Dez. 1956. S. 1201 ff. 

G. Guper, Recent Trends in German Drama, German Life and 
Letters, New Series, vol. VII, Nr. 1, act. 1953, p. 28-35. 

E. Kraus, Festrede fiir Carl Zuckmayer, Mainz 1949. 

I. C. Loram, Carl Zuckmayer, An Introduction, The German 
Quarterly, vol. XXVIII, Nr. 3, March 1954, p. 137-149. 

B. von WIESE, Begegnung mit Carl Zuckmayer, in: Ein Blick auf 
den Rhein, Bonn 1957. 

Dem Kreuzweg hat Rez. eine eingehende Analyse gewidmet : 

J. VANDENRATH, Zuckmayers Erstling Kreuzweg, Revue des 
Langues vivantes, XXIII, 1957, 1, S. 37-59. 

Eine Vorstellung des nicht zugiinglichen Kiktahan oder die Hinter- 
waldler (Pankraz erwacht) vermittelt unter den Tageskritikern vor 
allem die ausfiihrliche (und vernichtende) Besprechung von F. 
Hotianver in: Lebendiges Theater, Berlin 1932. 

Zum Frohlichen Weinberg mag am Rande die boshafte Parodie von 
R. NEUMANN erwihnt werden, die auf ihre Art ja auch eine Interpre- 
tation darstellt, die unerbittlich Schwichen bloBlegt (in: Mit fremden 
Federn, Parodien I, Wien / Miinchen / Basel 1955, S. 77 f.). 

Einen Begriff von der Auffiihrung des Stiickes Rivalen gibt F. 
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Diset in: Westermanns Monatshefte, CXLVI, Mai 1929, S. 310, 
Vgl. dazu auch F. Korrner, Aller Tage Abend, 2. Aufl., Miinchen 
1959. Besprochen wird das Stiick von P. Sterner und H. FRenz, 
Anderson and Stalling’s What Price Glory? and Carl Zuckmayer’s 
Rivalen, The German Quarterly, XX, Nr. 4, Nov. 1947, 8. 239-251. 

Zu dem nicht zuginglichen Stiick Kat vgl. E. DeGNer im Vorwarts, 
Berlin, abgedruckt.in: Das deutsche Drama, 4. Jg., 1932, 8S. 238 f. 

Z.s groBer Nachkriegserfolg Des Teufels General ist verschiedent- 
lich in Zeitschriften von ernsthaften Kritikern besprochen worden. 
Genannt seien: 

J. Bas im Silberboot, 3. Jg., 1947, H. 4, S. 215-217. 

H. Braun im Hochland, 40. Jg., 1947/48, S. 498-500. 

J. HALPERIN im Merkur, 1. Jg., 1947, H. 3, S. 470 ff. 

E. Kogon in den Frankfurter Heften, 3. Jg., H. 2, 8. 183-185. 

E. M@.LvEr-Gancuiorr in den Berliner Heften fiir geistiges Leben, 
IV. Jg., 1949, H. 1, S. 90-93. 

Hinzu kommen zwei Besprechungen in wissenschaftlichen Zeit- 
schriften : 

L. WettTmMann, Two Recent German Plays, German Life and 
Letters, New Series, vol. II, Nr. 2, Jan. 1949, 8. 158-163. und grund- 
legend: M. B. Pepparp, Moment of Moral Decision, Carl Zuckmayer’s 
latest Plays, Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, deutsche Sprache 
und Literatur, XLIV, 7, Nov. 1952. S. 349-356. 

Zum Gesang im Feuerofen: 

E. Kusy, Im Namen der Menschlichkeit, Frankfurter Hefte, 5. 
Jg., 1950, S. 1340-41. 

K. H. Ruppet, Justissima tellus, Das literarische Deutchland, Jg. 
1, Nr. 2, Heidelberg, 20 Nov./ 1950. 

Die beiden Fassungen von Herbert Engelmann sind in drei 
Aufsitzen miteinander verglichen worden : 

C. F. W. Bent, Zuckmayers Hauptmann-Drama, Deutsche Rund- 
schau, 78. Jg., 1952, H. 6, S. 609-611. 

H. Bornincer, A Play and two Authors, Zuckmayer’s Version of 
Hauptmann’s “ Herbert Engelmann,” Monatshefte fiir deutschen Un- 
terricht, deutsche Sprache und Literatur, XLIV, 7. Nov. 1952, S. 341- 
348. 

B. L. Spanr, A Note on Herbert Engelmann, Monatschefte fiir 
deutschen Unterricht, deutsche Sprache und Literatur, XLVI, 6. Nov. 
1954, S. 339-345. 

Jeder dieser Vergleiche kommt zu der Auffassung, Z.s Fassung 
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stelle gegeniiber dem Original einen Fortschritt dar. Die gegenteilige 
Ansicht vertritt Rez. in einem Artikel der Revue des Langues vivantes, 
XXVII, 1961, 3. 

Zu Ulla Winblad: 

I. C. Loram, Ulla Winblad: Words and Music by Zuckmayer and 
Bellman, Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, deutsche Sprache und 
Literatur, XLVII, 1, Jan. 1955, S. 11-18. 

Zum Kalten Licht: 

W. Gorrz, Das kalte Licht, Deutsche Rundschau, 81. Jg., Nov. 1955, 
S. 1196 f. 

E. Horui, Des Dramatikers “behutsame Héande,’ Bemerkungen 
zu Carl Zuckmayers neuem Stiick “ Das kalte Licht,” Geist und Zeit, 
1956, H. 1, S. 155-157. 

H. JagsricH, Verwirrung des Menschen, Zu Carl Zuckmayers 
Stiick “Das kalte Licht,” Der Monat, 8. Jg., 1955 / 56, H. 85, Okt. 
1955, S. 79-84. 

M. Leperer, Das kalte Licht, Deutsche Rundschau, 81. Jg., Dez. 
1955, S. 1313-1315. 

M. B. Pepparp, Carl Zuckmayer: Cold Light in a Divided World, 
Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, deutsche Sprache und Litera- 
tur, XLIX, 3, March 1957, S. 121-129. 

Ein Grofteil der Erforschung der Dichtung C. Z.s ist also in den 
Vereinigten Staaten geleistet worden. Die bibliographischen Hand- 
biicher von 

H. W. EppELSHEIMER, Bibliographie der deutschen Literaturwissen- 
schaft, 1945-1953, Frankfurt am Main 1957, 

H. W. EpretsHermer, Hg., Bearbeitung C. KOTrELWELscH, Biblio- 
graphie der deutschen Literaturwisschenschaft, Frankfurt am Main 
1958, 

W. Koscon, Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon, Biographisches und biblio- 
graphisches Handbuch, 2. Aufl., Bern 1958, 

sind bei Z. noch ungleichmafig und unvollstindig. Nicht anders ist 
es mit allen anderen Bibliographien zu Z., die der Rez. einsehen 
konnte. Der vorliegende Beitrag sollte mithelfen, einige Liicken zu 
schlieBen. 


Liége, Belgium J. VANDENRATH 
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A Note on Scandinavian 
Influence in Normandy and in Finland 


Earlier studies of the Scandinavian influence on French and on the 
Norman patois have devoted little or no attention to the fact that, 
as a result of the Swedish colonization of Finland approximately a 
century after the permanent Viking settlement of what is now Nor- 
mandy, a number of the same words are attested in both France and 
Finland.* Though there were frequent Viking incursions along the 
French coast during the ninth century, there is no evidence of any 
linguistic influence that can be traced to that period. As a result of 
the Treaty of St. Clair-sur-Epte of 911, by which a part of Neustria 
was ceded to the Viking leader, Rollo, who became the first duke of 
Normandy, large numbers of Danes, Norwegians, and probably also 
some Vikings from England settled in the region.* After several 
generations of bilingualism, the descendants of these settlers became 
assimilated to the Romance-speaking inhabitants of the area. By the 
last decade of the tenth century we find that one of the Norman dukes 
had to send his son to Bayeux to learn Danish since Rouen was com- 
pletely Romance by then.* Later history shows that by 1066 the 
Normans no longer spoke a Scandinavian dialect. 

Whereas in the study of Scandinavian influence in Normandy the 
greatest difficulty is the similarity between the older Scandinavian 
languages and the other Germanic languages which influenced the 
Romance dialects of northern France, the study of the Scandinavian 
influence on Finnish is fraught with even greater difficulties, not least 
of which is the fact that no Finnish documents earlier than those of 
the sixteenth century exist. The oldest Swedish loanwords in Finnish 
are believed to date from 1000 to 1525 A.D., but long before that 
there had been considerable Germanic influence.* Again down to the 
present century there has never ceased to be some Swedish influence 


1The two first volumes of Y. H. Toivonen, E. Itkonen, and A. J. Joki, 
Suomen kielen etymologinen sanakirja [Etymological Dictionary of the Fin- 
nish Language] (Helsinki, 1955-58) were available to the author only after 
the publication of several earlier studies of Scandinavian influence in Normandy. 

*Cf. Jean Adigard des Gautries, Les Noms de personnes scandinaves en 
Normandie de 911 & 1066, Nomina Germanica XI (Lund, 1954), p. 270. 

8 Dudonis Sancti Quintini de moribus et actis primorum Normanniae ducum, 
ed. Jules Lair (Paris, 1875), p. 221. 

‘Cf. Lauri Hakulinen, Suomen kielen rakenne ja kehitys [The Structure 
and Development of the Finnish Language] (Helsinki, 1941-6), p. 50. 
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on Finnish, a fact which is understandable in view of the position of 
Swedish as one of the two official languages of the country. 

In what follows, we shall seek to demonstrate that if a given word 
is attested in the older Scandinavian languages and is found in Fin- 
land and in Normandy, the word is most probably of Scandinavian 
origin in the latter. By this process we would eliminate such words 
as popular Finn. hissata ‘to hoist’ and Fr. hisser ‘to hoist’ which 
are ultimately of Low German origin and are not attested in Old 
Icelandic.° 

OF clut ‘morceau,’ Norman cliu (patois of Jersey) ‘ petit morceau 
détoffe,’ OF clutel, clutet ‘haillon,’ cluter ‘mettre en morceaux’ is 
according to the Franzésisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, II, 801b 
from ON, cf. Olcel. klit-r ‘ rag, kerchief,’ but the more recent FEW 
XVI, 336 prefers Anglo-Saxon clit ‘rag’ as the source. Cf. Finn. 
luuttu, kluutu ‘rag’ of Swedish origin; cf. Y. H. Toivonen, Suomen 
kielen etymologinen sanakirja (Helsinki, 1955-8), p. 316. 


Fr. écoute ‘ sheet of a sail’ is of ON origin, cf. Olcel. skaut ‘ corner 
of a sail,’ according to O. Bloch, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue frangaise (Paris, 1950), A. Dauzat, Dictionnaire étymologique 
de la langue frangaise (Paris, 1946), and H. Falk, “ Altnordisches 
Seewesen,” Worter und Sachen, IV (Heidelberg, 1912), p. 96. Cf. 
Finn. kuuti, kouti ‘sheet of a sail’ of Swedish origin, and kuutt? 
‘corner’ in the dialect of Hime, in south-western Finland.® 


Ecrehou, older Escrehou, the name of a small rock near Jersey, 
is probably from an ON *sker-holm-r, cf. OIcel. sker ‘ rock in the sea, 
skerry’ and Olcel. holm-r ‘ islet’; cf. J. Jakobsen, Danske Studier 
(Copenhagen, 1911), p. 62. Cf. also the Norman place-name Holmus 
attested in 1027, later identified as Le Homme; the same element 
occurs as the second part of Engehomme, Robéhomme. There were 
two Olcel. forms: holm-r and holmi; ef. Alexander Jéhannesson, 
Isliindisches etymologisches Worterbuch (Bern, 1956), p. 244. We 
must reckon with the development of holm- (-r representing a flexional 
ending which almost never turned up in the Romance form of an ON 
word) into an ONorm. *hol, and then hou; this is the form we find 


5 Cf. this author’s “ Notes on the Etymology of Several French Words of 
Germanic Origin,” Romance Notes, 1 (1959), 75. For a bibliography of works 
dealing with the French words treated below, cf. R. P. deGorog, The Scandi- 
navian Element in French and Norman (New York, 1958). 

*Initial consonant clusters are regularly simplified in Finnish, so that 
Germanic /sk-/ becomes /k-/; /str-/ becomes /r-/ as in Swed. strand ‘ beach’ 
> Finn. ranta, ete. 
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in Ecrehou, and in such names as (Quettehou and Le Hou, an islet 
near Guernsey. On the other hand holmi developed as we wouid 
expect to *holme (cf. the old forms Torhulmus, Turhulm attested in 
the eleventh century), and then into homme. Cf. also the Guernsey 
form houmet ‘ presqu’ile, paturage assis sur l’eau.’ The Finnish reflex 
of ON sker ‘skerry’ is kari ‘sunken rock, reef, shoal,’ which repre- 
sents an older stage in the development of Germanic *skarja to OIcel. 
sker, OSwed. sker. As for OIcel. holmi, this root appears in Swedish 
as holme, and dialectally as holm; similarly Finnish has both holma 
‘a patch of field, spot on the sea calmer than the surrounding area’ 
and holme ‘calm (spot) due to an island or peninsula.’ 

OF eschipre, ONorm. escipre, eskipre ‘sailor’ is from ON, ef. 
OlIcel. skipart ‘seaman,’ according to Falk, p. 5, K. Nyrop, Worter 
und Sachen, VII (1921), p. 9%, and G. Hopfgarten, Der Untergang 
altfranzdsischer Worter germanischer Herkunft (Halle, 1926), p. 24. 
Cf. Finn. kippari ‘master shipper, skipper’ from OSwed. skipari, 
rather than from modern Swedish skeppare. According to Jéhannes- 
son, p. 1162, the Icelandic and Swedish forms are native words, but 
were influenced by Low German in the meaning ‘ship’s master, 
captain,’ as opposed to ‘ sailor.’ 

ONorm. escreppe ‘ besace’ may be of ON origin; cf. Olcel. skreppa 
‘scrip, bag’ and E. scrip, OE scripp of ON origin (Jéhannesson, 
p. 843). Finn. reppu, showing normal reduction of skr- to r- and 
with the meaning ‘knapsack, bag’ seeems to be of similar origin, 
according to T. E. Karsten, Germanisch-finnische Lehnwortstudien 
(Helsinki, 1915). 

ONorm. estiere ‘rudder’ in the Lai d’Eliduc of Marie de France 
is probably from an ODan. *stiuri rather than from Olcel. stiri 
‘helm. rudder’; see R. P. deGorog, “The Romance Treatment of 
Two Old Norse Diphthongs,” Word, XIV (1958), 59. Finn. tyyry 
‘rudder,’ a popular word no longer included in the standard dic- 
tionaries, is from the same source (Jéhannesson, p. 858). 

ONorm., OF feste ‘espéce de cordage, amarre’ is of ON origin, 
ef. Olcel. fest-r ‘rope, cord, cable.’ For the survival of the root in 
the Norman patois, cf. the FEW, III, 485a. Finn. pestt is from the 
same Germanic root as Olcel. fest-r; for the change of Gme. f-> 
Finn. p, cf. Finn. paasto ‘ fasting’ of Germanic origin, E. fast, OIcel. 
fasta, etc.; also Finn. perjantai ‘Friday’ of Germanic origin, ef. 
OSwed. fréadagher, Olcel. frjddag-r. 

Fr. flot ‘wave’ is according to the FEW, III, 626b from ON, ef. 
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OIcel. fléd ‘ flood, flood-tide.’ Finn. lwode ‘ flood, high tide’ is from 
the same Germanic root (Toivonen, p. 311). 

Fr. gréer ‘to rig,’ OF agreier, agroier, Fr. agréer (attested until 
the nineteenth century in this sense) ‘équiper, arranger’ are from 
ON, cf. Olcel. greida ‘ to unravel, arrange.’ Cf. Finn. reerata, reilata 
‘to arrange, fix’ of Germanic origin, with reduction of gr- to r-. 

Fr. guinder ‘ to hoist,’ earlier with w-, is from ON, cf. Olcel. vinda 
‘to hoist by means of a windlass.’ Finn. vintata ‘to hoist’ is likewise 
of Germanic origin. For the change d >t, cf. Finn. santa ‘ sand’ of 
Germanic origin, cf. OIcel. sand-r. 

Norm. hammer ‘to row so as to make the boat move backwards’ 
seems to be of ON origin, cf. OIcel. hamla ‘ to backwater.’ As a noun, 
OIcel. hamla meant ‘ oar-thong’; cf. Finn. hamina ‘ oarlock closest 
to the bow ’ of Scandinavian origin (Toivonen, p. 54). 

Norm. han ‘ cyperus longus,’ also ‘ scirpus maritimus ’ and ‘ souchet 
long inodore ’ depending on the locality (FEW, XVI, 138b) is from 
ON hamp-r ‘hemp,’ the plants in question having some resemblance 
to hemp. Finn. hamppu is also of Scandinavian origin and also means 
‘hemp.’ 

Norm. hannes ‘ culotte, pantalon,’ hanes ‘ habits,’ etc. are from ON 
ham-r ‘ garment, dress,’ according to the FEW, XVI, 138b. Finn. 
hame ‘ skirt, garment, dress’ is derived from the same Germanic root 
(Toivonen, p. 53). 

Norm. hdonsetre ‘ manchot’ is supposedly from an ON *hand-sérr 
‘wund an der Hand,’ reconstructed on the basis of ON hand-stér 
‘big-handed’ (FEW, XVI, 140). If this is so, then the element 
-setre and Finn. sairas ‘ sick’ represent an older stage of the family 
of Olcel. sérr, Gothic sair ‘ Schmerz’ than is found in any attested 
form in the Scandinavian languages.’ 

Norm. have ‘filet 4 manche, pour crevette’ seems to be derived 
from ON, cf. Olcel. haf-r ‘net’; cf. Finn. haavi ‘ hoop net, dip net, 
scoop net’ of Scandinavian origin. Cf. the statement in the FEW, 
XVI, 112 that the Jersey form have is a back-formation of Fr. 
havenet, haveneau ‘shrimping-net’ (< ON, cf. Olcel. *haf-r-net, 
based on two words for ‘ net’ and thus ‘a small net with which the 
fish are taken out of a larger net’); the compound also is attested 


See also Bjérn Collinder, Die urgermanischen Lehnworter im Finnischen 
(Uppsala, 1932-41), and Hans Fromm, “Die altesten germanischen Lehn- 
worter im Finnischen,”’ Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche 
Literatur, LXxxviit (1958), 81-101, 211-240, 299-324. 
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in the Shetland Norn as avnet (J. Jakobsen, An Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Norn Language in Shetland, London-Copenhagen, 
1928-1932, s. v. avnet). In view of the existence of Finn. haavi, there 
seems to be no reason why ON héf-r could not have survived in Nor- 
mandy as Jersey have. 

Fr. homard, ONorm. houmar, OF hommar ‘lobster ‘ is from ON, 
ef. Olcel. humar-r ‘lobster.’ Cf. Finn. hummeri of Scandinavian 
origin (Swedish hummer, older Swedish humer). 

Fr. houle ‘swell, surge,’ Norm. houle ‘ cavité ou se retirent les 
poissons au bord de la riviére’ is from ON, cf. Olcel. hol, hola ‘ hole’ 
(FEW, XVI, 220-1; Bloch, s.v. houle). Cf. Finn. holo ‘ cavity’ of 
Scandinavian origin (Toivonen, p. 80). 

The Norman place-names Houlegate, Hougatte, Holgate, etc. are 
derived by Jean Adigard des Gautries, “ Etudes de toponymie nor- 
mannique: Les Houlgate,” Mélanges de linguistique et de philologie: 
Fernand Mossé in memoriam (Paris, 1959), pp. 16-23 from ON, ef. 
Olcel. hol-r ‘ hollow’ and gata ‘ street.’ The latter occurs in Finnish 
in the form katu ‘street’ of Swedish origin (Toivonen, p. 172). 

Fr. joli ‘ pretty, OF jolif ‘happy,’ OF joli ‘ elegant, adorned ’ are 
derived by Diez, Meyer-Liibke, Bloch, W. von Wartburg and others 
from ON, cf. Olcel. jél ‘a great midwinter feast in heathen times,’ 
later ‘ Christmas, Yule.’ For an explanation of the probable semantic 
development of the word in French, cf. the FEW, XVI, 284-7. Cf. 
Finn. joulu ‘ Christmas,’ of Scandinavian origin (Toivonen, p. 119). 

ONorm. mague ‘ panse,’ magu ‘ pansu,’ Norm. maguette ‘ cavité de 
Vestomac des veaux’ is from ON, cf. OIcel. magi ‘ stomach,’ according 
to the FEW, XVI, 499. Cf. Finn. maha ‘ stomach, belly ’ from OSwed. 
maghi, gen., dat. and acc. magha; cf. also Finn. mako ‘ stomach, 
especially of a domestic animal,’ Lappish makko ‘ intestine of a rein- 
deer or of a lamb filled with buttermilk or whey,’ also of Germanic 
origin (Toivonen, 326, 329). 

ONorm. merc ‘borne, limite,’ Norm. merc ‘ borne en pierre, mar- 
quant les limites d’un champ,’ MFr. merque ‘limite d’une propriété 
rurale,’ Fr. merque ‘signe naturel ou artificiel sur un objet pour le 
distinguer d’un autre’ are from ON merki ‘boundary, mark, token 
sign.’ For the history of the word in France, cf. the FEW, XVI, 
550-557. Finn. merkki ‘mark, token, sign’ is also of Scandinayian 
origin, cf. OSwed. merki ‘ mark, distinguishing mark’ as contrasted 
to OlIcel. merki which also meant ‘ boundary’ as well as ‘ mark, sign.’ 
Since OSwed. merki did not mean ‘ boundary ’ or ‘ landmark ’ specifi- 
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cally, the latter is represented in Finnish by rajamerkki (< raja 
‘limit, border’). Cf. Toivonen, p. 341. 

ONorm. mielle ‘ terre sablonneuse au bord de la mer,’ Norm. mielles 
‘terres vagues au bord de la mer,’ mielle ‘dunes de sable au bord de 
la mer’ are related to Olcel. mel-r ‘sand-bank.’ An ON plural 
*mjelar has been suggested (FEW, XVI, 550) to explain the -ie- in 
the Norman words, but cf. Norwegian dialectal mjele ‘ eine Art feine 
Sanderde ’; Olcel. mjoll ‘ feiner Schnee,’ mjgl ‘ meal, flour.’ Semanti- 
cally and phonetically the modern Norwegian word shows that Norm. 
mielle is certainly of Scandinavian origin; it must be presumed that 
an ON word corresponding to Olcel. mjgll also had to do with sand 
as well as snow. Since the change e > ie is not to be expected in 
French as late as the tenth century, Olcel. mel-r cannot be the direct 
source of Norm. mielle. Cf. Word, XIV (1958), 57-61. In the ex- 
treme north of Finland, mella ‘bank of a river, hill or sand-bank ’ 
occurs dialectally and is ultimately of Scandinavian origin, although 
Toivonen, pp. 339-40 believes that it came to Finnish from Lappish 
mielle ‘a steep sand-bank,’ itself of Scandinavian origin. 

Fr. raguet ‘nom d’une petite morue verte’ in the Dictionnaire de 
Trévour, 1771, raquet *. . . rebut de la péche des morues .. .’ in 
the Dictionnaire général (Paris, 1832) are in the opinion of P. Barbier, 
Revue des langues romanes, LXV (1927), 29 ff. connected with OIcel. 
rask ‘ fish refuse,’ Swed. dialectal rask ‘ rubbish.’ Thus raquet would 
be a diminutive of an ONorm. *raske, *raque from which are derived 
Norm. raquillon ‘ rebut,’ OF rascaille, Fr. racaille ‘ rebut de la société ’ 
with the pejorative suffix of canaille. For the forms with /k/ and 
/g/, raquet, raguet, cf. Norm. roque, rogue ‘ salted cod’s roe,’ and the 
local Norman pronunciation of Astrachan as /asdragi/, the latter a 
much more recent word in Normandy than the tenth-century words 
of Norse origin.* Cf. Finn. roska ‘rubbish, trash,’ which is probably 
from the same Scandinavian root as OlIcel. rask, Swed. dialectal rask. 

Fr. ris ‘ reef (in asail),’ occuring as early as Wace (twelfth century) 
is probably based on an old plural form from ON, cf. Olcel. rif ‘ reef.’ 
Cf. Finn. reivi ‘reef’ of Scandinavian origin; for the form retvi, 
ef. Swed. ref ‘ reef.’ 

MFr. run ‘ espace dans le fond de cale d’un vaisseau ov |’on arrange 
les marchandises’ (1386), Fr. rum (1611-1771), rewn (1685-1851), 
rumb (1685-1771) are probably from ON, cf. Olcel. rim ‘room, 


*For this form, attested in Thaon, Calvados, and considered a nineteenth- 
century loan by W. von Wartburg, see the FEW, 1, 164a, s.v. Astrachan. 
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room in a ship’ (FEW, XVI, 743). Cf. Finn. rwuma ‘ ship’s hold 
which is probably also of Scandinavian origin. 

ONorm. selletan, Norm. célin, Pic. célan, scellan, Fr. célerin ‘ sorte 
de poisson qui a de la ressemblance avec le hareng’ is of ON origin, 
ef. Olcel. sild, sild ‘herring.’ The e in both the French words and 
Russian sel’d’ of ON origin might suggest the existence of an ON 
form in -e-; it might also be presumed that in certain cases an ON 
it was heard as an e by Romance speakers in Normandy, as is the ease 
with the Swiss-German words taken into the French of Switzerland 
(FEW, XVI, 208). Cf. Finn. silli ‘herring’ of Scandinavian origin. 

The place-name Seltot (S.-M.) may contain a reflex of ON, ef. 
Olcel. selja ‘ willow’; cf. Jean Adigard des Gautries, Les Noms de 
personnes scandinaves en Normandie de 911 a 1066 (Lund, 1954), 
p. 55. The Scandinavian root survives in Finnish as selja ‘ elder, 
which according to Karsten, Germanisch-finnische Lehnwortstudien is 
from the same Scandinavian source. 

OF sigle ‘sail’ in the Vie de Saint Alexis and in Robert Wace 
seems to be derived from ON, cf. Olcel. segl ‘ sail,’ OIcel. sigla ‘ mast’ 
The root occurs in Finnish dialectal setli ‘ sail.’ Fr. cingler, OF sigler 
‘to sail’ are from ON, cf. Olcel. sigla ‘ to sail.’ Finn. dialectal seilata 
‘to sail’ is likewise of Scandinavian origin. 

Le Torp, Le Tourp as names of localities in Normandy are from 
ON, cf. Olcel. orp ‘isolated farm, thorp, village.’ From the same 
Scandinavian root is derived Finn. torppa ‘small rented farm, croft, 
tenant farmer’s cottage.’ 

Norm. -tot in place-names (Robertot, Seltot, Yvetot, etc.), toflum 
in medieval Latin documents of Normandy, are from ON, ef. Olcel. 
topt ‘homestead, a place marked out for a house, the mere walls or 
foundation of a former building, Swed. tomt, OSwed. tompt, toft, 
Finn. tontti ‘ building lot, site, plot.’ See also Jéhannesson, p. 480, 
and Bengt Holmberg, Tomt och tuft som appellativ och ortnamns- 
element (Uppsala, 1946). 

Fr. tolet, toulet ‘thole-pin’ is from ON, cf. Olcel. poll-r ‘ thole, 
fir-tree, wooden peg’; the etymology is given by the REW, 8710, 
Bloch, Dauzat, and the Dictionnaire général. Finn. dialectal tullinen 
‘thole-pin’ is also of Scandinavian origin, according to Karsten. 
Both the French and the Finnish words have diminutive endings in 
their attested forms, a fact which has not been pointed out before.’ 


® For the Finnish diminutive suffix, ef. kuppi ‘cup,’ kupponen ‘small eup’; 
tytté ‘ girl,’ tytténen ‘ little girl.’ 
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Norm. vaméque ‘poppy’ is probably of ON origin, cf. OSwed. 
valmoghe ‘ poppy’ (REW, 9134a). Finn. valmu ‘ poppy’ is according 
to Karsten also of Scandinavian origin. 

Among the many questions which remain unsolved is that of the 
similarity between OF cote ‘ cabane,’ ONorm. cotin ‘ cabane’ attested 
from the time of Wace until the fourteenth century, Norman cotte 
attested in different localities with such meanings as ‘ niche de chien,’ 
‘étable 4 lapins,’ ‘ étable & cochons,’ ‘ écurie 4 bestiaux,’ etc. on the 
one hand, and that of Finn. koti ‘home, house,’ kota ‘ Lapp’s hut,’ 
etc.!° Viggo Brgndal pointed out the similarity between OF cote, 
Finn. kota, and Olcel. kot ‘hut.’ The authors of the Finnish ety- 
mological dictionary do not connect the Finnish word with any Scan- 
dinavian source, apparently because the same root is attested in so 
many of the Finno-Ugrie languages. W. von Wartburg believes that 
the French words are of Frankish, Old Norse or of Old English origin. 
If Olcel. kot is originally a Scythian word as Bréndal claims, it is 
difficult to understand how the word could have passed from Finnish 
into Old Norse, and from there into a Romance dialect of northwestern 
France by the beginning of the tenth century. 


University of Georgia RALPH P. pEGOROG 


Indo-European Unstressed Short e in Germanic 


The development of IE unstressed short e in Germanic seems to 
have become one of those questions to which the answer is often taken 
for granted, without ever having been definitely established. To be 
sure, many scholars have expressed themselves very cautiously on this 
subject,* but others state more or less categorically that unstressed e 
regularly became 7.2 Such a conclusion appears at first glance to be 


1° Cf. the FEW, xvi, 345-6; Jéhannesson, pp. 311-2, and Toivonen, m, 224. 
For Brgndal’s theory about this root, see Jéhannesson, p. 312. 

1E.g., Hans Krahe, Germanische Sprachwissenschaft (Berlin, 1948), I, 56; 
James W. Marchand, “ Germanic Short *i and *e: Two Phonemes or One?” 
Language, XXXIII (1957), 349, n. 15. H. Hirt in his Handbuch des Urger- 
manischen (Heidelberg, 1931-34), I, 41, and E. Prokosch in A Comparative 
Germanic Grammar (Ling. Soc. of America, 1939), p. 234, already recognized 
the true situation, though Hirt suggested it quite hesitantly and Prokosch 
did not go far enough in applying the rule that he so correctly formulated. 

* Especially Gustav Must, “ The Genitive Singular of o-Stems in Germanic,” 
Language, XXIX (1953), pp. 301 and 304. Among the standard texts, for 
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supported by the great frequency of « in medial and final syllables and 
the relative scarcity of e. Novertheless, e does appear and must be 
explained ; analogy is a convenient but not always satisfactory solution. 

By far the largest number of occurrences of 4 in unstressed syllables 
can definitely be traced back to IE or Pre-Gme. ¢ and therefore be 
disregarded ; e. g., comparatives in -ir- (IE *-is-), superlatives in -ist- 
(IE *-tsto-), adjectives in -tsc- (IE *-isko-),*° and also the connecting 
vowel i in the preterite of weak verbs. Similarly the i in the abstract 
suffix *-iPd- can best be explained as clipped from /a- and i- stems,‘ 
and in the verbal suffix -indn, as having spread from verbs like 
gudjinon.$ 

The very common suffix -ila- (Kluge, §§ 18, 56, 90, 190), used 
mostly to form nomina agentis, names of implements, and diminutives, 
presents a somewhat more complex problem, since the connecting 
vowel i, though found in other IE languages (e. g., Gr. mouiAos), was 
too rare to account for the great preponderance of this form in 
Germanic. Accordingly, it is customarily traced back to a combination 
of IE *-lo- and *-elo- (so Kluge, § 190). This still does not satis- 
factorily explain the great popularity and productivity of -ta- in 
Germanic as compared with the other possible combinations (cp. Gr. 
-Ao, -ado, -oXo, -nAo, -wro; Lat. also -ulo), of which only -ala- appears 
with any frequency (though far less often than -ila-), -wla- and -la 
only rarely. 

A survey of the -ila- formations denoting implements in OHG alone 
shows that, though some must be derived from “ primary verbs” as 
Kluge states (§ 90),° e.g., slegil from slagan, driscil from dreskan, 
grebil from graban, dwiril from dweran, and such forms as sluzail 
and zugil from sliozan and ziohan, an equally large or even larger 
group can be traced back to jan-verbs, e.g., senchil (senken), nil, 
hndil, (hnéen), zuntil (zunten), gurtil (gurten), skeffil (from skeffen 
or diminutive of skaf ; éoskefil, however, must be from skeffen), wirbil 


example: Sievers-Brunner, Altenglische Grammatik (Halle, 1951), p. 34, 
Anm. 4; J. Wright, Grammar of the Gothic Language (Oxford, 1954), § 60, 3. 

* Friedrich Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre der altgermanischen Dia- 
lekte (Halle, 1926), §§ 210-211. 

*Wright, § 384. Otherwise Kluge, § 121, but his examples seem to lend 
weight to Wright’s explanation. 

5 Wright, § 425. 

* The following examples (all verified by me) are taken from lists in Kluge, 
W. Henzen, Deutsche Wortbildung (Tiibingen, 1957), and a little work by 
Theodor Jacobi, Untersuchungen iiber die Bildung der Nomina in den ger- 
manischen Sprachen (Breslau, 1847), pp. 42 ff. Jacobi was, as far as I know, 
the first to suggest the derivation of the -ila-suffix from jan-verbs. 
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(probably from hwerben, i.e., *hwarbjan, not hwerban), spriuzil 
(spriuzzen), hevil(o), (heffen), stichil (from sticchen, not stechan). 
Others, like meizil and leffil, are apparently connected with strong 
verbs (meizan and laffan), but the ON meitill from meita (wk.) and 
Isl. lepja, MHG leffen, at least indicate the possibility that weak verbs 
may have existed beside the strong ones. Still other such forms are 
actually diminutives and probably not from verbs at all, e.g., kegil 
(kag), stempfil (stampf), chnutil (knoto), bentil (band), fezzil (faz), 
etc. If we also consider nomina agentis, we can add the following, 
derived from jan-verbs: rihtil (rihten), huotil (huoten), goumil 
(goumen), dwengil (dwengen), tihhil (tihhen; the alternate from 
tihhal may well be connected with the strong verb tihhan), bitil 
(bitten). 

The -ila- suffix of these derivatives from jan-verbs was then general- 
ized and became extremely productive; even the diminutives, which 
originally must have had varied suffixes, depending on the stem vowel 
of the noun (e.g., Gothic mawtlo, magula), adopted the -tla- form 
almost exclusively. 

The isolated words luzzil and ubil (Gothic ubils) cannot contribute 
any certain evidence as to the source of the i, because of uncertain 
etymologies ; mithhil (Gothic mikils) is often equated with Gr. peyado- 
except for the suffix vowel, which must have been a Gmc. innovation. 

After eliminating such cases of original i and analogic extensions 
of purely Germanic constructions, it is now possible to examine the 
development of IE unaccented e. A change of e to ¢ is found in the 
second and third person singular, present tense of strong verbs: OHG 
biris, birit (*bheresi, *bherett) ; in the second person singular, pre- 
terit of strong verbs in the so-called “ West Germanic ” dialects OHG 
bari (IE *-es) ; in the nominative plural of consonant stems: OE fét, 
ON fotr (Gme. *fétiz, TE *-es). IE e remained before Gmc. r: OHG 
after, ander, OK hwaeder. This e may later become a: in Gothic 
always (huapar, anpar, ufar, etc.); in ON always unless originally 
followed by i (annarr, but yfir) ; in OHG often (andar beside ander, 
ubar beside uber). This e did not become 7 unless there was an 
original i in the next syllable: ON yfir, OHG ubir beside uber, ubar, 
go back to the IE doublet *uper, *uperi (Skt. upari, Lat. s-uper, 
Gr. imép). 

The alternate forms hanen, hanin in the genitive and dative singular 
in OHG are to be explained most satisfactorily by assuming an -en 
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in the genitive (from Gme. *hanenas) and -tin in the dative (from 
*hanent)." 

An often unexplained e is found in OHG in the second person 
plural, present tense of strong verbs: beret (*bherete), and in the 
genitive singular of a-stem nouns: tages (*dhogheso).* In both these 
cases elaborate explanations of the vowel have been proposed, in- 
volving complex and somewhat questionable analogies. Prokosch, for 
example (p. 212), suggests that the second plural ending arose by 
analogy with the optative ending -ét, which was then shortened, with 
the jan-verbs perhaps being also a “contributing factor.” Even worse 
in Krahe (II, 96): “ahd. bereé ist wohl durch Kontamination aus 
dem zu erwartenden *birit . . . und berat (so normal im Alem.) 
entstanden.” In the case of the genitive singular of a-stems, Prokosch 
already saw the true explanation (p. 234), but as late as 1953 Gustay 
Must, under the influence of the idea that IE unaccented e regularly 
became Gmc. 1, had to fall back on analogy again (from the ja-stems; 
p. 304). 

Actually, as Prokosch stated (p. 234): “. .. there is no evidence 
that [unaccented e] was treated differently from e in accented 
syllables: it remained e before a mid or low vowel, but changed to 
i elsewhere.” If one proceeds from this premise, every occurrence of 
e or i can be explained simply and traced directly to IE or Pre-Gme. 
forms. For Proto-Germanic, two stages of development can be 
identified : 


I. Medial or protected final unstressed e becomes i, except before e, 
a, o (i.e., in the final syllable or before i or u) :°® 


2nd. sg. pres. “bheresi > *berizi ( biris) 
3rd. sg. pres. “bhereti > *beriti (dirit) 
2nd. sg. pret. (Pre-Gme.) *b@res > *bdriz (béri) 
N. pl. cons. st. (Pre-Gme.) *fétes > *fétie (OE fét, ON fétr) 


but: 
2nd. pl. pres. “bherete > *berete (beret) 
Gen. sg. *dhogheso > *dageza (tages) 


This change took place very early in Proto-Germanic, before the loss 


™So Hirt, I, 47; W. Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik (Heidelberg, 
1943), pp. 54-55, Anm. (A different explanation is given in the text on p. 54.) 
® For endings see James W. Marchand, “ Notes on the Origin of Some Gothic 
Inflectional Endings,” MLN, LXXII (1957), 107-110. Also Gustav Must, 
op. cit. If the genitive endings *-esjo /-osjo proposed by Must should be 
correct, the stem vowel would nevertheless remain unaffected, since j in an 
unstressed final syllable of polysyllables was lost before the period of umlaut. 
® For treatment before r, see above. 
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of final vowels in the third syllable; also before the original es-stems 
passed over into other declensions or compounds, e.g., Gothic agis, 
still in OHG egis-lih; thus also OHG egisa, egison. OHG sigis- (in 
compounds), Gothic sigis (Skt. sdéhas). 


II. Final unprotected unstressed e in the third syllable drops out 
without becoming « and with no effect on the preceding syllable: 


*berete > beret. 


An unprotected and unstressed e in the second syllable of dissyllabic 
words was probably lost at the same time, also without changing to 1.'° 
If the e had become i, it should have remained after short syllables 
(cp. OHG meri from IE *mari), but e is always lost, both in the third 
singular preterite and second singular imperative of strong verbs. The 
lack of umlaut in OE help, et, OS seh, wes, and perhaps even more 
significantly in OE mec (Gme. *meke; cp. Gr. éuéye), also supports 
this thesis. Nevertheless, the umlauted forms of the imperative (OHG, 
OS nim, sth, wis, etc.) present a problem for which no entirely satis- 
factory solution has been found ; analogy with the present tense seems 
to be the only answer. 

A later change of e to 1 operated with varying force in the different 
dialects. In Gothic every e became i% (except before r, h, hv). In 
OHG medial e became 1 only if followed by «4 or uw; final protected e 
or e followed by e, a, o remained. Thus OHG lembir cannot be used 
as an example of IE e becoming Gmc. i," since this change must have 
occurred much later, when Gmc. unstressed o had become wu in the 
“WGme.” dialects: IE *lombhesaé > Gmc. *lambezd > Pre-OHG *lam- 
beru>*lambiru. The operation of this later change in the other 
dialects is unclear, since later vowel changes and analogic forms 
obscure the earlier state. No other Gmc. language, for example, shows 
a form equivalent to OHG lembir; OE, which still possesses remnants 
of the es-declension, has no umlaut in the N-A pl. (lombru, lombur, 
lomberu). It is even possible that only Gothic and OHG participated 
in this later sound change; this remains pure speculation, however. 
Certain only is that no blanket change of IE unstressed e to Gme. 1% 
can have taken place. 


University of Pennsylvania ALBERT L. LLOYD 


1° Streitberg, § 65, 2; Hirt, I, § 31, Anm. 5; Krahe, I, § 120, IT, § 79. 
*% As by Gustav Must, p. 301. 
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A Burde of Blod ant of Bon 


The first stanza in the Middle English lyric “ Blow Northern Wind,” 
published by G. L. Brooks in The Lyrics in Harley 7753, Manchester 
Universiy Press, 1948, reprinted in Fernand Mossé, A Handbook of 
Middle English, The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1952 (p. 208) 
reads as follows: 


Ichot a burde in boure bryht, 

Pat fully seemly is on syht, 

Menskful maiden of myht, 
Feir and fre to fonde; 

In al bis wurhliche won, 

A burde of blod ant of bon 

Never yete y nuste non 
Lussomore in londe 


The translation of the stanza into Modern English is not too difficult, 
if you remember that the Scandinavian “ menskful,” “human to a 
high degree,” might be paraphrased by the French “ adorable,” that 
“fre to fonde,” means “free to test” and probably also “ fondle,” 
and that the “wurhliche won,” means “worldly dwelling ” or “ the 
world.” Let us now translate the second half of the stanza: “ In the 
whole world / A bride of blood and of bone / Never yet knew I none / 
Lovesomer in a land.” 

Here, of course, “a bride of blood and of bone’ 
somewhat peculiar in Modern English, where everything would have 
been familiar, had the line been “a bride of flesh and of blood.” You 
may further reason from your Modern English point of view: human 
beings are, of course, made not only of flesh and blood, but also of 
bones, and the reason why the medieval poet used “ bones ” was that 
he needed an additional alliterative word in the line. Which is quite 
true. 

I suspect I had neither imagination nor background to solve the 
riddle of “blood and bones,” until I came upon a solution by chance 
in reading Schamanengeschichten aus Siberien by Gavrilii Vasilevich 
Ksenofontov, translated from the Russian with an introduction by 
Adolf Friedrich and Georg Buddruss (Miinchen-Planegg 1955. The 
relevant information is found in the introduction by A. Friedrich, 
pp. 37-43). 

In Altaic languages of Siberia (related to Turkish), families are 
called seok or “bone.” One of these tribes, the Jakuts reckons their 


>] 


strikes you as 
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male ancestor of 9 generations back ; his descendants must not marry 
a woman of the family but only outside it (exogamic marriages). 
But why should the Jakuts reckon a family of 9 generations? Because, 
in Friedrich’s opinion, they identify what in the Western world we 
call a “ family tree ” with the 9 main bones of their body or skeleton: 
the head-skull, the four big bones of the arms, and the four big bones 
of their feet, counting one generation for each of those big bones. 
Not all of the Siberian tribes believe in a nine generation family, 
some believe that the family ends with the seventh generation, that, 
according to Friedrich would agree with the German Sachsenspiegel, 
but the socalled Nagelmagas, the seventh generation of the Sachen- 
spiegel actually would not count with the family or Gesippe, which 
would then count only six members legally. The Icelandic family, 
according to Gragds, is even smaller, only five members or generations. 

In the Sachsenspiegel the generations are not identified with the 
big bones of the body, nevertheless, they are put in relation to the 
human body (p. 41) rather than a family tree: “ Vater und Mutter 
stehen am Kopf, richtige Briider und Schwestern am Nacken, Vettern 
erstes Grades (first cousin) an den Schultern, Vettern zweiten Grades 
an den Ellbogen, Vettern dritten grades an den Handgelenken, vierten, 
fiinften und sechsten Grades an den Fingergliedern. Auf den Nageln 
stehen die Vettern siebten Grades. Diese Nagelverwandten werden 
nicht mehr der Sippe zugerechnet.” Much of the Sachsenspiegel’s 
legal materials can be traced back to Latin Medieval writers, like 
Gratiani Decreta and Isidor of Sevilla’s Etymologia, as may be read 
in the footnotes of K. A. Eckhardt’s edition (Géttingen 1955, 
chapter 4). 

But though Friedrich’s Siberian tribes do not all agree on a requisite 
number of bones for a family skeleton, they all agree that the life of 
men and animals is closely connected with their skeletons, and if the 
bones are intact you can recreate a human or animals from them. 
This idea about life and bones must have been both old and wide- 
spread. We find it in Snorra Edda, where Thor eats his bucks and 
recreates them from their bones next morning, finding one buck lame 
because a bone had been broken to the marrow. We find Deucalion 
and Pyrrha (in Ovid’s Metamorphosis, Book I) scattering their 
mother’s bones, in agreement with an oracle, and thus creating a new 
race of men. It does not violate the spirit of the commandment that 
in this case the bones of the mother are interpreted as being the 


stones of the Earth. Finally, we find God in the Bible commanding 
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Ezekiel (chapter 37) to turn the bleached bones of a desert valley into 
living men, which he did. 

To bolster his family-tree-skeleton theory, Friedrich thinks it sig- 
nificant that “ knee ” in many languages including the Indo-European 
ones has either the sense of “ knee ” or “ generation,” mentioning as 
an example the Russian koleno “knee” and pokolenije “ generation.” 
He could just as well have mentioned the Old English cneo and 
eneorts or (Old) Icelandic kné and knérunnur, Latin genu and genus 
-eris. But the most striking instance he would have found in O. R. 
Gurney’s The Hittites (London 1952, p. 190) where Kumarbi making 
war on Anu, bit off Anu’s member called euphemistically his knee 
(genu). This, however, would not be too good parallel to the Altaic- 
Turkish bone(s). Here knowledge of the Scandinavian, Old and 
Modern Icelandic would have been of much greater help. For the 
Icelanders have always talked and still talk about ewttleggi “ family- 
legs ”»—which would not be very far from “*family-bones” since the 
leggir “legs ” are the long bones of human arms and feet. Likewise, 
Icelanders speak about karl-leggur and kvenn-leggur “male and 
female line of the family,” ttleggur would therefore be in Western 
parlance “family tree ” or family genealogy.” These terms for bones 
must be as old as the story of Thor and his bucks, already quoted; 
in that story occurs ler-leggr hafrsins “the thigh-bone of the buck. 
For their etymology, see Alexander Jéhannesson, Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der Islindischen Sprache (Bern 1956). The English leg 
is a Scandinavian loanword. 

If we now turn back to the Siberian tribes and substitute the Scan- 
dinavian “legs” for their seuk, some of their tribes, like the Kirghizes, 
called their noblemen (Khans) “ white-legs” but ordinary people 
“ black-legs.” Among the Kalmuks the descendants of Genghis Khan 
were foremost; they called themselves “white-legs” but all other 
families “ black-iegs.” Highborn ladies were called “ white-flesh ” 
women of the common people “black flesh.” Among the Lolos of 
China (Yiinnan) things have been turned around, for there the nobles 
call themselves “ black-legs ” and the common people “ white-legs.” 
In general these bone or leg-terms of the East correspond to the blood 
terms of the Western World. 

The French sociologist Claude Lévy-Strauss writes in his book Les 
Structures élémentatires de la parenté (Paris, 1949) a whole chapter 
on the flesh (chair) and the bones (os). In Thibet, he tells us, there 
are two types of family relationship: of the same bone (or leg) and 
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of the same flesh. The bones (legs) come from the father the flesh 
from the mother. The male line (Icelandic karl-leggrinn) has the 
greater power and prohibits marriage within its reach or limits. If 
cousins of such a male line marry, the bones (legs) will get riddled 
with holes, causing sickeness in the family. Yet the daughter of a 
mother sister may marry her man. The tribes of Sikkim, India are 
of the opinion that the male seed brings bones and brains and the 
female vagina the blood and flesh of the newborn. This is also no 
new-fangled lore in India for it is found clearly expressed in the 
great epic Mahabharata (translated by Pratapa Chandra Ray, Vol. II. 
Calcutta, 1891, p. 600, Section CCCVI) : 

“Hear what the attributes are that belong to the Sire and what 
those are that belong to the mother. Bones, sinews and marrow, 0 
regenerate one, we know are derived from the Sire. Skin, flesh and 
blood are derived from the mother. Even this, o foremost of regenerate 
persons, is what may be read in the Veda and other scriptures.” The 
reference to the Veda should make this Indo-European, if not older. 

Now we should begin to see the “bone and blood” of the Middle 
English lyric in a clearer light. Obviously both stem from the sphere 
of words dealing specifically with family relationship. Blood in our 
Western civilization occupies a central area in that respect. A man 
can be said to be of fine, royal, blue, or tainted blood. Among the 
Siberian tribes men are instead judged eugenically according to their 
bones (or legs). These may be white or black, hard or brittle. In 
each case the family is judged to be good or bad according to these 
criteria. 


The Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 
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George Kane, ed., Piers Plowman, The A Version (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1960. ix + 457 pp. $11.20). A PRELIMI- 
NARY note announces that the completed work will include three more 
volumes: the B version, to be edited by Professors Kane of London 
and E. Talbot Donaldson of Yale, the C version by Professor A. G. 
Mitchell and Dr. G. H. Russell of Sydney University, and the fourth 
volume to contain “Glossary and Linguistic Apparatus,” whose editor 
is not named. It is not made clear how far this final volume may 
include commentaries (apart from textual notes which are included 
in the volumes of text) and prolegomena. It is also explained how the 
present edition carries through the work originally planned by R. W. 
Chambers and J. H. G. Grattan, which had to be abandoned in 1940 
after reaching the proof stage of the A text, and that two of the 
present editors, Professors Kane and Mitchell, were active disciples of 
Chambers in their early Piers Plowman studies. In his own preface 
to this edition of the A version Professor Kane explains his very real 
debt to Chambers and Grattan, while making it clear that he has 
chosen his own path as editor while benefiting immensely from their 
labours. 

The volume under review is especially distinguished by a most 
important and in many ways pioneering Introduction of 172 pages, 
which examines in relation to the textual problems of the A version 
the whole question of fundamental textual principles and editorial 
method. Its four sections are headed “The Manuscripts,” “ Manu- 
scripts and Versions,” “ Classification of the Manuscripts,” and “ Edi- 
torial Resources and Methods.” The text (pp. 173-431) which 
includes the suspect Passus XII with the Johan but addition as an 
Appendix, is conservatively edited from the chosen base of the Trinity 
Cambridge MS, thus confirming the views of both Chambers and 
Grattan and of Thomas Knott in their choice:* and an abundant and 
well chosen selection of variant readings appears in footnotes. At the 
end of the volume are placed brief “Critical Notes” restricted to 
purely textual matters (pp. 433-457). There is no formal bibliography, 

1See the study by Thomas A. Knott in Modern Philology, x11, 389-421 


(1915), and Dr. David C. Fowler’s unpublished dissertation “ A Critical Text 
of Piers Plowman A2” (Chicago, 1949). 
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though everything is very fully documented and the lavish footnotes 
to the Introduction provide all needful references. A bibliography 
might well appear in the fourth volume. 

It will be generally agreed that the admirable work of Skeat in 
his edition for the Early English Text Society needed doing again 
in the light of much new knowledge and more accurate methods: and 
also because his choice of the Vernon MS for the basis of his A text 
was not the right one. The only attempt at a critical edition of the 
A text since Skeat, that of Thomas Knott and Professor David 
Fowler,? though based on the important investigation of the whole 
textual problem made by Knott in 1915* and taking account of the 
three MSS since made available is, as Dr. Fowler states, “a com- 
promise between a critical and a reading edition.” * Its limited space 
is much occupied with matters needed by only the immature student, 
so that textual matters are only lightly handled despite the attempt to 
found a “critical text” on the Trinity Cambridge MS: nor is there 
sufficient linguistic apparatus for the needs of the specialist. Pro- 
fessor Kane in this excellently produced volume has mangnificently 
now provided in an austerely scholarly work the edition that has 
been so long-standing a desideratum. 

In this accurate and convincing edition of the A version the only 
omission which will be seriously regretted is that of a full palaeo- 
graphical description of the MSS. We are bluntly told at the very 
outset (p. I footnote) that “From considerations of expense the 
publication of full descriptions of these manuscripts must await some 
other occasion.” It is said that the material provided, namely very 
jejune descriptions, “ restricts itself to information about them with a 
possible bearing on the textual problem.” But palaeographical in- 
formation may sometimes be very relevant to textual study, especially 
in directing the choice of MSS. When all other necessary apparatus 
for textual study is so thoroughly provided, this deliberate omission 
only on grounds of space and expense should be reconsidered by the 
editors in planning the material for the fourth volume, in which the 
linguistic apparatus—also necessary for some aspects of textual criti- 
cism—is to be placed. Even the specially chosen Trinity Cambridge 
MS is given only the same kind of skeleton description as the others. 

The section on “ Manuscripts and Versions” (pp. 19-52) is a clear 
and admirably expressed statement of the reasons for recognizing an 


* Piers the Plowman, a Critical Edition of the A Text (Baltimore, 1952). 
* MP, x11, 389-421. * Op. cit., Preface, p. viii. 
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A version and of its special differentiating features and its boundaries, 
as well as of the justification for retaining the whole of Passus XII 
as an appendix. Though little that is positively new here emerges, 
there is real value in this thorough re-examination of the reasons 
which lead to the generally accepted conclusions. 

The section on the classification of the MSS (pp. 53-114) is the 
most impurtant part of a very important Introduction ; for it not only 
makes clear at last the very serious limits to the making of a critical 
text of this poem, or the recovery of anything like an archetypal 
version, but in its clear, subtle and learned review of general textual 
principles and methodology it makes a notable contribution to the 
science and art of editing which future practitioners will study with 
profit. Professor Kane’s conclusion for this text is stated (p. 55) 
thus: 


The present section is the result of attempts to discover whether a genealogy 
of these MSS useful for recension could be recovered, and to test the authority 
of the one hitherto proclaimed. The conclusions are firm, and seem to me 
beyond doubt: first, that convergent variation (whether correction or coin- 
cident error) has so obscured the evidence by which common descent might 
be ascertained that no clear or unquestivned genealogical picture takes shape; 
second, that any ‘family tree’ of these MSS or any description of their agree- 
ments in variation less detailed than a line-by-line account is grossly over- 
simplified and useless for purposes of recension; and last, that while some 
genetic groups, in the main those of Knott, can be detected, there is no clear 
evidence to indicate their ultimate relationship and thus to form a stemma, 
previous ‘demonstrations’ of such relationship having been achieved entirely 
by petitio principii. 


These conclusions, and especially the impossibility of ever con- 
structing any sort of genealogical tree or even groupings of the MSS, 
are then quite convincingly driven home by copious illustrations, thus 
necessitating the rejection of a basic tenet of the former editors. 

In his final section on editorial resources and methods (pp. 115- 
172) Dr. Kane, having thus freed himself from the trammels of an 
older and highly respected textual method of recension as quite in- 
applicable to the MSS of Piers Plowman, at least in its A version, 
gives us a most masterly exposition of this theme. He shows, by 
argument and abundant examination of every type of variant reading, 
that there can be no basic MS on which a critical text could be 
founded ; that the originality of a scribal substitution as distinct from 
mere palaeographical error can often be dtermined by a close study of 
the tendencies and motives of the copyists; and he shows how scribes 
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tended to try to clarify and make more plain and definite difficult 
passages, to replace out-of-the-way expressions or regional usages, 
poetic diction or words and phrases they found unintelligible by their 
own current forms and usages. It is also made clear that scribes often 
themselves actively took part in the poem they were copying by 
emphasizing what especially interested them or bowdlerizing what they 
did not approve or by setting down what they thought the author 
really intended. Or again, some scribes would, it is shown, make 
changes in the text to cover up their own mistakes or to improve it to 
their own ideas of style and metre. All this, Dr. Kane plausibly 
argues, can be learned by a close comparative study of all the variants: 
so that it may even be possible to establish a lost archetypal reading 
by finding that which will enable the editor to account for all the 
variants as stemming from the one authorial form by applying knowl- 
edge of the habits of the scribes. Of this an impressive example is 
cited on p. 164. Here Dr. Kane employs the very useful term 
“homoeograph” for the substitution by a scribe of an easily intel- 
ligible form for one of similar graphic appearance which he does not 
understand. In Passus III 95 the Trinity MS reads 


Vuwittily ywys wrou3t hast pou ofte (p. 235). 


This ywys makes good sense, though it might seem merely a filler-out 
of the line. It is supported by MSS Chaderton and Harley 6041. 
But to this latter MS a later corrector has added the word woman 
here, while the Ingilby text has mayde, that in the Society of 
Antiquaries’ Library mede and those of the Welsh National Library 
and of Lincoln’s Inn womman. For this ywys of the Trinity MS that 
of Trinity Dublin and Ashmole 1468 have the obvious modernizing 
certis. Dr. Kane reads wy, the alliterative poetic word for “man,” 
which may also have the meaning “woman.” As he says: 


The homoeograph ywys of TChH? points to an original reading wy. ywys 
itself is probably unoriginal because it is unlikely to have generated the 
variants mayde, mede, womman. Of these, in turn, mayde and mede are both 
unmetrical and too easy to be widely corrupted; womman, as both easy and 
altogether apt, would hardly be generally lost. Hypothesis of an original wy, 
as a mid-point between ywys and womman, and a possible source of both, 
accounts for all the variants. Such an original, doubly hard in a feminine 
references (NED s. v. Wye'3) would produce the homeograph ywys (in turn 
glossed certis) or be replaced, according to the direction of the context, by 
mayde, mede, womman. No other original, it seems to me, would have given 
rise to this pattern of variation. 
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The reasons for following his predecessors (other than Skeat who 
had selected the unsatisfactory Vernon MS) in making the Trinity 
Cambridge MS his “copy-text” are clearly set out, while the editor 
is careful to explain that he does not mean at all to imply that this 
rather late copy presents necessarily the dialect or orthography of the 
archetype. Choosing the Trinity text as being at once the most 
complete that is-fairly consistently spelt, Dr. Kane only corrects it 
to what the scribe, had he been consistent and made no unconscious 
errors, might be supposed to have written. He emends only where 
variants compared in the light of his study of scribal habits seem 
clearly to point to a better reading, regarding this study of variants 
as the only really effective method on which an editor may properly 
rely. But every crux is treated as uniquely problematic; nor is it 
claimed that any “critical text” has been “established.” It is ad- 
mitted that the probability of success in restoring original readings 
must vary very considerably with the variety of textual situations 
which are encountered. 

The apparatus of variant readings is described carefully. It certain- 
ly generally will, as Dr. Kane claims, enable the scholar to check and 
evaluate for himself the evidences on which editorial emendations are 
made, as well as providing the means for other emendations or reten- 
tions of discarded MS readings to be made and supported. Dr. Kane, 
however, is very conscious of the inevitability of some subjective 
element in the mind of any working editor: and he has laboured con- 
stantly to find means to eliminate or minimize this. But partly because 
of this subjective element, however minimal, there will be found places 
where individual scholars will form a different view of certain passages 
from Dr. Kane’s. 

The text of the poem, based on the Trinity Cambridge MS with 
minimal correction of obvious mistakes to what the scribe, had he 
been consistent and free from unconscious error might be supposed 
to have intended, and emended generally only where a reasoned com- 
parative study of the variants clearly seems to point to the probable 
original, is attractively, but conservatively presented. The footnotes of 
amply selected variant readings are arranged with economy and con- 
venience: so that the editor’s procedures may be easily followed or 
re-considered. The brief critical notes which follow the poem, austerely 
textual, provide all the essentials proper to this volume. But, as said 
earlier, a place should be found in the completed edition of the whole 
Piers Plowman for the wider commentary on the subject-matter in all 
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its literary and historical aspects for which the materials have so 
markedly increased since Skeat’s time, and for which the definitive 
new texts of this so far altogether admirable edition will provide 
the base. 

Since Skeat’s pioneer work only two commentaries on the A version 
have appeared: that by Knott and Dr. Fowler in their edition which 
was intended primarily only for undergraduates, and the very valuable 
work of Professor T. P. Dunning. But this latter is necessarily 
limited by the lack of a critical text, so that as Professor Dunning 
states in his Introduction, “ Interpretation of the thought seems to be 
the only practicable approach to the study of the poem.” *® 

Some matters of detail may be touched on in conclusion. The 
linguistic forms of the chosen MS seem at times to be left unchanged 
when they are clearly less likely to be original than those of other 
readings. Thus, for instance, in Prologue I, 25, the Trinity form 
preyours is less satisfying than the prayere of several of the others. 
For this Dr. Fowler reads preyores.° And again in Passus I, 180, 
seize is an improbable form as against MSS with normal forms like 
seye (cf. VII, 268, and IV, 120). Professor Kane is perhaps con- 
servative of Trinity’s linguistic anomalies beyond need. On the other 
hand, his emendation of Trinity’s jet to the more likely hy of some 
others to make the alliteration in lines like Prologue 63, 


But holy chirche & pei holden bet togidere, 


is attractive and convincing. Like Knott and Dr. Fowler, but more 
effectively in many places, this editor has succeeded in making out 
of the Trinity MS through the study of Variants a generally convinc- 
ing and acceptable text. But there are sometimes places where the 
Trinity reading might equally well have been emended for the sake 
of alliteration and linguistic probability in favour of well attested 
variants, as in III, 6. 


What man of pis world bat hire were leuist. 


Here the strongly supported reading molde, also substituted for 
world by a later corrector in MS Harley 6041, would make the proper 
alliteration as well as belonging to the expected type of poetic vocabu- 
lary. One suspects that world is a gloss on molde. Yet respect for 


5See Piers Plowman, an Interpretation of the A-Text (London and New 
York: 1937). 
* Ed. Knott and Fowler, op. cit. 
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alliteration might, contrariwise, have induced an editor to leave the 
Trinity reading intact in IV, 119: 


Ac I may shewe ensaumplis as I se forsope. 


Here the stressed syllable of forsohe properly takes the alliteration, 
and the reading is supported by the excellent Chaderton MS. Oper 
seems to be preferred mainly because of the larger number of support- 
ing MSS, and yet is less metrical, and stylistically perhaps inferior, 
A glance at the text of Passus V in the editions of Knott and Dr. 
Fowler and Professor Kane will show how much the better is this 
new version: for in nearly every difficult case the latter editor has 
the more convincing view. Thus, for instance, in V, 102, 


3if shrift shulde it shop a gret wondir, 


the pret. subjunctive shope of the Chaderton MS and some others is 
required almost certainly by the sense as against the indicative 
shop of Trinity preferred by Knott and Fowler. Similarly in V, 205, 
Dr. Kane’s emendation of blamide (in Trinity and Knott-Fowler) to 
witide on the basis of two rather inferior MSS reading wytyd, is 
clearly right: 


His wyf witide hym panne of wykkidnesse & synne. 


Blamide seems to be a modernizing gloss. In Passus XI, 80, 


For alle Pat wilnep to wyte be werkes of god almy3t, 


the editor takes a bold yet convincing course in substituting the 
emendation whyes from the unique reading whyys of the Digby MS 
for werkes of Trinity, where several MSS have varying forms of weyes. 
On the crux at II, 169, 


Dreed at be dore stood & bat doom herde, 


in which the less well supported alternative forms of ‘din’ provoked 
special interest from Chambers,’ there is a brilliantly argued note 
(p. 437) which finally comes down on the side of doom as against the 
type represented by dyne of the Ingilby MS. But indeed both the 
Introduction and the brief Critical Notes at the end of the volume 
furnish a marvellously fertile and stimulating supply of ably and 
subtly reasoned textual discussions. 

The book is admirably produced and printed. Only two misprints 


™See MLR, xxvi—cf. also Mabel Day in MER, xxiii. 
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have been noticed. On p. 55 in the French quotation in the footnote 
(1. 15) ms in the phrase wn autre ms is printed mss: and on p. 334 
(VII, 202) swynke appears as sywnke. 

No reviewer genuinely interested in Piers Plowman could put down 
this fascinating and notable volume without feelings of admiration 
for a most difficult and exacting task brilliantly carried through, and 
of gratitude to Dr. Kane and his team for their well designed plan, 
and to its General Editor in especial for this outstanding and 
creative piece of editing and textual study. This is probably the 
nearest to a definitive text of the A version of Piers Plowman that 
human wit and diligence can hope to attain. The study of linguistic 
features promised for the final volume might be expected to have some 
effect on textual problems and presentation: but so cautiously and 
thoroughly has Professor Kane done his work that very little modifica- 
tion is likely to be suggested by it. The variety and amplitude, too, 
of the apparatus of variants provided here should give the necessary 
linguistic criteria for effective textual study. 


Pembroke College, Cc. L. WRENN 
Oxford, England 


Donald B. Sands, ed., The History of Reynard the Fox, Translated 
and Printed by William Caxton in 1481 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1960. viii + 224 pp. $5.75). REYNARD the Fox 
can justly claim to be one of Caxton’s most lively and entertaining 
translations. The steady publication of the book in edition after 
edition, version after version, right down to the present day sufficiently 
attests both to the excellence of Caxton’s judgment in making it 
available to English readers in his day and to the intrinsic attractive- 
ness of the material it contains. To exploit the “potentially wide 
appeal ” of the story, Professor Sands has, in keeping with his avowed 
intention of keeping before him as his desired audience the general 
reader rather than the scholar, presented in this handsomely produced 
edition a modernized text, and, since he believes also that Reynard 
“deserves to appear in the most easily read as well as the most 
historically sound version possible,” it is Caxton’s text that he chooses 
to bring up to date. 

Besides the text itself, pleasantly illustrated with reproductions of 
the woodcuts from the 1498 Liibeck Reinke de Vos which also, 
incidentally, form a feature of all the seventeenth-century editions of 
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the book, Sands has provided a most useful annotated bibliography, 
notes on the proper names and difficult or anomalous passages in the 
texts, glosses (happily placed at the foot of the page) for archaic 
words, and a fine introduction. The last, though undoubtedly written 
with the general reader in mind, will be of considerable value to the 
scholar as well, for, if perhaps over-simplified, the material is pre- 
sented with great clarity and inclusiveness, and the three sections form 
an admirable guide through scholarship beset with difficulties: scholar. 
ly feuds, inaccessible sources, and the Dutch language. Particularly 
welcome is the discussion of the rise of the Reynard story in the Low 
Countries, in which an impressive amount of source material has been 
surveyed and reduced to an easily assimilable and quite concise 
compass, but almost as valuable is the discussion of the Gouda edition 
of 1479. Caxton’s source. Much incidental bibliographical material is 
included here. 

The text itself, however, unfortunately falls somewhat short of the 
accuracy that the excellence of the introductory material would lead 
one to expect, deviating in many places from what Caxton actually 
printed. Sometimes the deviation may be the result of modernization, 
a process which, simple enough theoretically, involves, when it goes 
beyond matters of spelling, punctuation, and paragraphing, more 
editorial judgment than appears at first blush, e.g. in such a matter 
as the retention of archaic forms like the second person singular 
pronouns. Bringing the language up to date may thus account for 
some changes in the text, as, for instance, the omission of the final 
word in “he wente and ronne to maleperduys ward” (sig. b6r; Sands 
p. 64-65), or the change from plural to singular of “hennes” (sig. 
b?v; Sands p. 67). But often enough the deviations seem inexplicable 
on the basis of any principle; they seem too often to be simple 
errors in transcription (Sands tells us [p. 42] that he derived his 
text from a microfilm of “a copy of the 1481 edition in the British 
Museum”). Thus on the same page on which the first quotation above 
appears, we find “good even, good Reynard!” for “good euen 
reynart,” and again “ The fox tho said” for “reynart sayde.” 

Though misreading of Caxton’s somewhat unusual black letter pro- 
duces a number of the errors (“to wit that” instead of “ what,” p. 69; 
“courtyard” for “court ward,” p. 76; “decided” for “ desired,” p. 
79), omissions are the most frequent: “Dame Ermelin lay” for 
“dame ermelyn his wyf laye,” (p. 70; sig. b8v), “The king said, 
‘Reynard’” for “the kynge sayde pees reynard” (p. 78; sig. C5r), 
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and “That leap became ill to the priest,” for “that leep becam yl to 
the preest and to his grete shame” (p. 68; sig. b?v). Though my 
examples have been drawn all from a few passages only, examination 
of the text at nearly every point will yield similar blemishes even if 
some pages remain happily free from trouble. 

It may be argued that for the general reader for whom the edition 
was made such deviations are trivial, and this contention may indeed 
be valid. I am, however, rather inclined to believe that the non- 
scholarly, non-critical reader nevertheless deserves to have given him 
a text as close as possible te what the original said. One might, just 
as validly, question the very existence of the general reader today. If 
he does exist, however, surely he reads paperbacks, not university press 
publications. 


University of Maryland CHARLES C. MISH 


Don Cameron Allen, Image and Meaning: Metaphoric Traditions in 
Renaissance Poetry (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. 
viii + 175 pp. $4.00). THIS learned, witty, and illuminating 
volume contains eight essays, each dealing with an important English 
poem in the context of literary and symbolical traditions: Spenser’s 
“March Eclogue” and “ Muiopotmos,” Shakespeare’s “ Tempest,” 
George Herbert’s “The Rose,” Lovelace’s “The Grasse-Hopper,” Mar- 
vell’s “ The Nymph Complaining ” and “ Upon Appleton House,” and 
Vaughan’s “ Cock-Crowing.” The essential technique of each essay 
lies in an effort to draw together the relevant “ metaphoric traditions ” 
for each poem, as revealed in ancient Greek and Latin writings, in 
the Church Fathers, in medieval literature, and in Renaissance authors 
as well. Yet Professor Allen, in the very brief but important Intro- 
duction to his volume, makes it plain that he no longer shares the 
once widespread and still lingering view that by such an effort a 
modern reader may hope to reach the “ author’s point of view ” or to 
grasp the way in which “the Renaissance man ” would have read the 
poem. “This method,” he notes, “ does not permit me to explain how 
the poet wrote the poem or how a contemporary of the poet read it. 
I once thought it possible to approximate one or the other of these 
critical ends. Now I am convinced that it is impossible to read a poem 
as a contemporary of the poet might have read it. One can explain lost 
references, one can annotate the poem from the historical remnants 
of its generation, but this is not giving it a contemporary reading. .. . 
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Since I cannot come close to reading an Elizabethan poem as an 
Elizabethan would, I can hardly have the bad taste to argue that I 
know how Spenser, Shakespeare, or Marvell wrote a poem.” 

With this admirably limited and sensible view of the function of 
learning in literary interpretation, Professor Allen proceeds to give 
us a series of continuously interesting essays, demonstrating the flexible 
use of his immense knowledge for the enlightenment of these poems, 
The essays vary considerably in length and in value; but in every case 
the reader’s mind is forced to recognize the possibility that he may 
have been misreading, or under-reading, the work through lack of 
adequate context. In the essay on Herbert’s “ The Rose ” most readers 
will probably be convinced that they have missed the subtle and com- 
plex associations of this central image, which is here richly illuminated 
by citations from both profane and religious literature. In the essay 
on Vaughan’s “ Cock-Crowing ” Allen deftly and quietly deflates the 
significance of the Hermetic interpretations that have been placed 
upon the poem, by showing the central meanings of this bird both 
in Christian and pagan tradition. “ With this alteration,” as Pro- 
fessor Allen says, “ we can better understand how Vaughan could move 
from the allegory of the cock to the Christian desires of his inner 
self ” (p. 168). 

The finest essay in the volume, indeed, one of the best scholarly 
essays of our time, is the one on Marvell’s “ Nymph Complaining,” 
where Allen deals in masterly fashion with the various partial inter- 
pretations of this poem, shows the degree of relevance that each may 
have, and weaves a dozen differing views into one convincing vision 
of the poem. Thus he argues that the “use of the Christ or saint 
metaphor is restricted to the complaining nymph, who is one person 
removed from the poet; the poet, on the other hand, employs the 
fawn in another metaphoric situation which the reader must under- 
stand to grasp the complexity of the poem. The implied metaphor 
supports the earlier decision that the animal is a swrrogatus amoris 
and establishes a second point in the belief that the verse itself alter- 
nates between the secular and the divine, the classical and the Chris- 
tian, in its literary allusiveness” (p. 104). This is well said, for 
allusiveness is certainly the key; the poem is the sum of its various 


allusions, and the error of many commentators has been to see in one | 


strand of allusion the essential meaning of the work. Through the 
complex of all its allusions, Allen says, the poem becomes essentially 
“a sensitive treatment of the loss of first love, a loss augmented by 4 
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virginal sense of deprivation and unfulfillment” (p. 93). Or, to go 
one step further, we might say that the poem constitutes an elegy for 
all lost innocence. 

Not all the essays in the volume will carry this degree of conviction 
and agreement. The most elaborate essay, the forty-page treatment of 
“Upon Appleton House,” contains a mass of materials that will need 
to be considered by all future students of the poem ; but many readers 
will probably disagree with Allen’s view that this work should be 
regarded as “a group of poems on a central subject like those that 
Marvell wrote about the Mower” (p. 119). There is far more unity 
in the work than this view implies; and perhaps a closer consideration 
of the poem’s unity would have prevented a tendency toward a too 
specific allegorization of some of the details in this poem. Still, the 
only essay that arouses strong disagreement from this reader is the 
one dealing with Lovelace’s “The Grasse-Hopper,” where a study of 
the tradition of this symbol leads to the conclusion, “ We have been 
reading a poem about a King and a cause that are dead on earth but 
living in Heaven. The poem has nothing to do with grasshoppers ” 
(p. 86). One may agree that the poem is filled with the overtones of 
Cavalier regret for the loss of their cause, but this does not mean that 
we may cut ourselves loose from the concrete imagery of the physical 
grasshopper that dominates the first five stanzas of this poem. “ Poore 
verdant foole! and now green Ice! ”—can we read this as part of a 
veiled commentary on the loss of Lovelace’s earthly King? The poem 
seems rather to move from a witty lament on the transience of earthly 
pleasures—expressed in the traditional emblem of the grasshopper— 
over to more somber concerns related to the poet’s own situation. 

On the whole, this volume is an admirable example of broad and 
deep learning well applied to the ends of literary interpretation. It is 
a testimonial to the fact that learning and critical insight may exist 
in one and the same act of scholarship. 


Yale University LOUIS L. MARTZ 


John Loftis, Comedy and Society from Congreve to Fielding (Stan- 
ford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1959. ix-+ 154 pp. $4.00. Stanford 
Studies in Language and Literature, 19). PROFESSOR Loftis 
sets out to show the changes in attitudes, from 1693 to 1737, of 
comic dramatists—comic dramatists and therefore social critics— 
toward various facets of contemporary society. Among these are moral 
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problems frequently examined before, the country versus city theme, 
and, above all, the status of the rising merchant class. 

He requires two chapters to sketch in the background, particularly 
the rise to wealth and influence of the moneyed rather than landed 
classes and the long wars of literary and social critics like Dennis and 
Steele on the one hand, and reformers like Blackmore and Collier on 
the other. The remaining chapters, except for the brief conclusion, 
are devoted to a close examination of the appearance and the posi- 
tion of the merchant and similar figures in the actual plays. 


Loftis discerns three distinct stages in the rise of the English 
merchant from scorn to toleration or even respectability. In the first 
period, 1693-1710, that is, from Congreve’s first play to the fall of 
Godolphin’s ministry, the Restoration stereotype persists. The citizen- 
merchant in the drama of the decade on either side of the century 
mark is invariably rapacious, inevitably the object of ridicule. The 
country squire too provides a ludicrous foil to his more sophisticated 
urban peer. The second period, 1710-28, from the last years of Anne 
to The Beggar’s Opera, sees a change in the satirical presentation of 
the social classes in the theatre. No longer is the merchant, parti- 
cularly the large-scale entrepreneur as opposed to the petty trader, 
obliged to cut a ridiculous figure in contrast to the leisure class. No 
longer are country types invariably uncouth, country scenes boring. 
With the growth of fortunes rising out of the War of the Spanish 
Succession and out of the subsequent development in speculation came 
a realization of the importance of wealth and a new respect for its 
possessors. As so often happens, the more minor and derivative play- 
wrights ignored the change and, focusing on an early drama as model, 
continued to offer stereotypes. More forward-looking observers of the 
contemporary scene shifted their views, as Steele did in The Conscious 
Lovers (1722). The final period, 1728-37, politically the central span 
of Walpole’s career, theatrically the period of greatest freedom just 
before the government clamped down with its Licensing Act, sees the 
displacement of social themes by political satire, especially in the 
works of major dramatists like Gay and Fielding. From first to last 
the stereotype persists, especially with minor writers. The changes 
are most vividly recorded in the work of the greater figures. Too, the 
persistence of the neo-classical requirement to generalize does much to 
preserve the stereotype beyond the time when the image is either 
accurate or useful. 

In casting up accounts on Professor Loftis’s book I should say that 
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the balance is very much in his favor. The subject matter is an im- 
portant one as any reader but the most self-blinded esthete would 
agree. As the greatest critic of the age immediately following so well 
remarked, “To judge rightly of an author we must transport ourselves 
to his time, and examine what were the wants of his contemporaries, 
and what were his means of supplying them.” Put in another way, 
only with the fullest understanding of the age do we appreciate its 
literature and only by using its literature as a part of the social 
documentation do we arrive at a full understanding of the age. This 
book makes its own small contribution to that understanding by keep- 
ing the eye focused on one particular facet of the theatrical literature. 

Such persistent focusing unfortunately leads in the end to a sort 
of cataleptic myopia, revealed in Loftis’s statement in closing that 
his topic is “the paramount theme of Augustan comedy.” While I am 
not prepared to grant him his superlative I concede that it is an 
important theme, just as it was in Plautus’s day or in Massinger’s, 
just as it is in Arthur Miller’s. 

Aside from such matters of judgment there are no significant items 
to quarrel with. A more vigorous pruning would have eliminated 
some of the repetitiousness. At least five times we are told of the 
distinction between prominent financiers and petty tradesmen, the 
last pair occurring within a single paragraph. I am not sure how to 
classify the listing of Congreve’s Sir Sampson Legend as a typical 
country squire. At one point he is said to have “a redeeming bucolic 
charm.” That this prototype of Sir Anthony Absolute is bucolic, 
charming, or even redeemable I gravely doubt. Typographical errors 
are few indeed and of no great consequence: I note Hast for Ease 
on p. 35 and observe that Charles Coffey’s name gave the printers the 
usual difficulty. Two out of the three times the name occurs, it comes 
out Coffee. But these minor slips do no great harm to a sound though 
slender book. 


The University of Texas LEO HUGHES 


Earl R. Wasserman, Pope’s Epistle to Bathurst; a critical reading with 
an edition of the manuscripts (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1960. 145 pp. $7.50). THE recovery of Pope’s poetry that is 
taking place in this century seems to be following, like the recovery 
of Donne’s, a more or less predictable pattern. At first, a considerable 
period of exploration and general definition, in which the chief subject 
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of attention is the distinctive mode of the work, meaning by mode both 
the imaginative content it summons up and the techniques it com- 
mands in doing so: in Pope’s case, couplet, portrait, personae, mock- 
heroic, Roman myth, ete The Twickenham Edition of the poems, now 
at long last complete save for the four volumes of the Homer, and 
a number of recent studies recapitulating while extending the findings 
of the last three decades with respect to Pope’s matter or manner, 
represent the culmination, possibly also the close, of this first phase 
of revaluation. 

What in all probability we look forward to now is a period of closer 
scrutiny of individual poems as wholes—exercises of explication and 
historical reconstruction of the sort exemplified in Aubrey Williams’s 
fine study of The Dunciad. Certainly such a period is to be desired, 
for while it is true that we respond more sympathetically than our 
immediate forebears to Pope’s characteristic ends and means, it cannot 
be said that we possess any of his poems, The Rape of the Lock not 
excepted, at the same level of penetration that we possess the best of 
Donne’s. For the oncoming generation, hoc opus, hic labor est—and 
labor it may prove indeed, since it requires the recapturing of Pope’s 
best work poem by poem, and possibly even passage by passage, from 
certain stubborn misapprehensions: (1) that his satires, epistles, and 
other poems of the sort lack unity—as they do in fact lack the unity 
of the reflective and dramatic lyric, the only sorts of poem for which 
we have as yet an adequate critical terminology, despite the fact that 
most of the poetry of Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, and Wordsworth to 
name only voluminous writers, will not respond to it; (2) that a little 
man who could veer so briskly, nimbly, even jocularly (and with such 
wit and polish!) from grave to gay and lively to severe could not 
possibly have understood, much less have meant, those compelling 
insights on which the poetry opens if one takes it seriously. 


Professor Wasserman, in this reading of the Epistle to Bathurst, 
takes the poetry seriously and by doing so makes a handsome contribu- 
tion to our recovery of this difficult and important poem as a whole. 
To oversimplify his complex and subtle argument, he aims to show 
that the matrix within which this poem was written to be read is 
theological and homiletic; that the speaker of the poem, who pro- 
pounds a Christian view of the responsibilities of wealth, engages his 
interlocutor (representing an urbane but unreflective cynicism) in 
an implicit argument eventuating in the education of the interlocutor 
to sounder views; and that the piece is thus a “sermon” not only in 
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the Horatian but in the ecclesiastical sense, behind which, arrayed in 
its received doctrines, Scriptural adjuncts, contemporary exempla, 
gnomic sayings, may and must be noticed the informing presence of 
traditional Christian homilies on riches. 

In the course of arguing these positions, Professor Wasserman 
touches persuasively on a number of subsidiary points. He notices, 
for instance, a plausible relation between Pope’s two poems on riches 
(the Epistle to Bathurst and the Epistle to Burlington) and Aristotle’s 
distinction of two sorts of virtue in their use: liberality, the middle 
point between prodigality and meanness, celebrated in the poem to 
Bathurst; and magnificence, mediating between shabbiness and con- 
spicuous waste, which could be regarded as the subject of the poem 
dedicated to Burlington. “The two poems, taken together, con- 
stitute Pope’s satiric adaptation of Aristotle’s analysis of the ethics 
of wealth” (p. 37). 


Professor Wasserman also has valuable things to say about the 
common notion that the poem is at cross-purposes with itself in 
indicting the prodigal and niggard while finding that “what makes 
one keep and one bestow ” is the same “ Pow’r who bids the Ocean ebb 
and flow.” Actually, Pope’s thought here is an echo of what at about 
the same time he was setting down at length in the Zssay on Man, as 
Professor Wasserman has been quick to see: the universe is a 
concordia discors in which all evils and extremes are reconciled to 
universal good, but this in no way affects man’s responsibility to 
avoid the extremes and evils. Put differently: a man may receive a 
bias toward either niggardliness or prodigality from his providentially 
inspired ruling passion, but it remains his duty, and within his power, 
to moderate that bias toward the midpoint of virture. When some men 
fail—as, being free agents, some will—Providence subsumes their 
sin and error in his universal plan. Pope makes it difficult for us in 
the Epistle to Bathurst by summarizing half a library of theological 
argumentation in half a dozen cryptic phrases; but his position is 
clear, and, while totally unsatisfactory to twentieth-century minds, in 
which it leaves a throng of questions bristling, it is one way of formu- 
lating the ancient dilemma of Providence and responsibility, was em- 
braced by generations of theologians far subtler than Pope, and can 
hardly be supposed to discredit his poetry any more than the Tudor 
Myth discredits Shakespeare’s. 

Professor Wasserman also casts light at many points on the rich 
history of the poem’s language, placing it against the background of 
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his own wide reading in the sermon-writers and Biblical exegetes. One 
may cite especially his comments on the miser’s “want of what he 
had,” riches as “incense,” the niggard and his prodigal heir as 
“reservoir” and “fountain,” the covetous man as one who is “ damn’d 
to the mines,” etc. 

Unquestionably, there will be reservations about all or parts of 
Professor Wasserman’s intepretation. Some will feel that he has 
been whirled away in the vortex of enthusiasm to the point of neglect- 
ing evidence contrary to his views, warping certain passages to suit 
them, and in general over-subtilizing what is admittedly more subtle 
than Pope’s nineteenth-century, and some of his twentieth-century, 
editors have supposed. Some will feel that he has failed to observe 
the strict test of relevance in some of the learning he deploys, that it 
contains too many names like Solomon Glassius, Franciscus Collius, 
Hieremiah Drexelius, and (as Pope might have added) other classics 
of an age that knew of none. Some will feel that the case for the 
education of the interlocutor has been worked out with an Alexandrian 
(rather than Augustan!) ingenuity—and as if the fictive Bathurst 
within the poem were an actual psyche with reactions that may be 
assumed and traced apart from what the poem tells us, in the manner 
of The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. Some will certainly 
object that in certain pages the author has explicated the obvious at 
length, and here and there made an excellent point suspect by writing 
about it and about it. 

Though I share in some of these reservations, to a thousand cavils, 
as Johnson said, one answer is sufficient. The purpose of offering a 
“reading” is to persuade where one can, evoke discussion where one 
cannot, and Professor Wasserman’s reading is sure to accomplish both. 
He has made a constructive contribution to the contest of free opinion 
out of which consensuses are formed, and made it with an alert 
attention to his text that any who take issue with him will hereafter 
have to emulate. If for no other reason—and there are many others— 
this is a valuable performance. 

Besides Professor Wasserman’s critical commentary, there are other 
contents in this volume of great interest and importance: a reprinting 
of the Epistle in the Twickenham text, i.e. the so-called “ death-bed” 
version freed of what the Twickenham editor and Professor Wasser- 
man believe to be Warburton’s tinkerings; a reprinting of the text of 
the first edition as well; superb photographic reproductions of the 
extant manuscripts, two complete and one fragmentary; and faithful 
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transcripts of all these, page by page and line by line. A wonderfully 
useful collection of materials for studying the poem, of which, sur- 
prisingly enough, almost no use is made by Professor Wasserman 
himself. His reading of the poem depends in no significant way on the 
manuscript texts, of which it scarcely makes mention, or on the modest 
variants of the first edition, which, in any case, could have been easily 
supplied in an apparatus to the reprinted death-bed text so as to 
avoid reprinting the entire poem twice. Nor would one guess, from 
anything Professor Wasserman tells us, that the poem grew to final 
form by discernible stages, that these stages have an obvious bearing 
on what Pope while composing thought his poem meant, and that what 
Pope thought his poem meant is a part of, though it in no way 
determines, the total history of the poem’s meaning. Thus the volume 
as it stands has rather the character of a miscellany of good things 
than that of a fully rationalized monograph on the Epistle to Bath- 
urst seen in all its aspects. 

For the record, a few slips in the transcriptions should be noted, 
and a tiny handful of errors elsewhere. As the book is printed 
throughout in double column, I give page, column, and line, for the 
critical commentary ; number, and line within the note, for footnotes ; 
page and verse-number for the transcriptions. Where two readings are 
given below separated by a colon, the reading that follows the colon 
is the correction. Errors which consisted merely in failure to inform 
the reader that the word transcribed is written over an erasure or an 
illegible word, I have lumped together at the close. Lest there be mis- 
understanding, let me stress at once that Professor Wasserman’s trans- 
criptions are remarkably painstaking, are made from the holographs 
themselves, and in some instances—notably some of those where 
nothing is said of an erasure or illegible word—possibly offer a more 
exact rendering of the manuscript text than my own notations below, 
derived from photographs. 

Note 33, line 3, less: less than. Line 4, God: God himself 

Page 32, col. 2, line 29, prediluvian: antediluvian 

Page 35, col. 2, line 38, homocentric: anthropocentric 

Page 36, col. 2, line 20, Arist.: Arist. Eth. 

Note 93, line 3, fashion: fashion- 

Note 96, line 6, Bowrdalou: Bourdalowe. Line 12, (1614): (1586; 
1st Fr. ed. 1580?) 


Page 60, col. 2, line 11, is: is a 
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85, verse 153: Pope’s “x, 


65, verse Ya: real, a discarded alternative to “humble” in 
line 7, must be distinguished from the inserted couplet “The 
Man ... all his own.” 


75, verse 20, gold’s: originally “gold” 
75, margin, For What ... coud Wine, than: coud became at one 


point “ Coud,” to make the line “Coud Wine do more than 
Knights and Squires confound”; than is written over 
“but,” which once served in the line “ For what coud Wine 
but Knights and Squires confound.” 

note on verse 22, line 6, Lem: Lam 

verse 82, Remp’s: Sempronia’s (?). Verse 90, Sick: Rich. 
Textual note on verse 80: Gu—y must be John Gumley, as 
noted in Elwin-Courthope, III 137n. Textual note on verse 
94a, one’s: our (?). Historical note on verse 86: Gu— 
is evidently Guy the bookseller, as stat’ in Elwin-Court- 
hope, III 138n. 

Verse 112, gave: grave. Margin, preserv’d by Sen: pre- 
serv’d by Serv [itude]. Margin, They ne’r . . . Profuse: 
The letters obliterated by the hole in the MS. are, in the 
first verse of the couplet, presumably “man g,” and, in the 
second, “or to.” 

” standing alone, indicates that the 
omitted word is “ Kings,” or possibly “Queens.” 


89, verse 205, luggs: tuggs. Textual note on verse 202: Be- 


nighted was probably “The nighted” and “The lated” 
before becoming (if it ever did) “ Belated.” 


91, textual note on marginal verse How .. . expence: How was 


originally “ But.” 


93, verse 264a: of is written over “&.’ 
109, verse 38a, were: Were 


111, verse 64, You: originally “you” (?). Verse 75: the 


underscoring of “can” is crossed out. Verse 79: C xara n’s 
was originally C zrz n.” Margin, When both unite: these 
words should be printed in italic. Margin, These Sybil’s 
Leaves: These is written over “Those.” 


121, verse 177: Yet should be scored through. Insertion after 


verse 178: The proper reading is “G. [eorge] and,” not 
Grand. 
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Words or phrases written over erasures or illegible words: Page 67, 
verse 45, Large. Page 73, verse 2, And... like; verse 23a, 
needs ; verse 23, Nature. Page 79, verse 81, Not Eyes; Bubo; 
verse 82, Gems (probably over “Stones”); margin, Jn- 
struct. Page 81, verse 122a, were. Page 85, verse 13%a, Price 
(possibly over “ Pay”). age 89, verse 205, Curio. Page 97, 
verse 308, ev'n... Hnd. Page 109, verse 49a, sell his. Page 
115, verse 115, V of Views (probably over v) ; verse 128a, 
Tis. Page 125, verse 210a, bade (possibly over “bid”). 


Yale University MAYNARD MACK 


Patricia Meyer Spacks, The Varied God. A Critical Study of Thom- 
son’s The Seasons (Berkeley and Los Angeles:, Univ. of California 
Press, 1959. ix + 190 pp. $4.00. Univ. of California English Studies, 
21). THE Varied God is a study of James Thomson’s The Seasons, 
and insofar as it points out that the “ emotional aspects of his [Thom- 
son’s] response to nature are concealed in his philosophic attitude 
toward it” (5), the book serves as a corrective to A. H. Thomson’s 
view that “with Thomson, the external aspect of nature was never 
made sublime by intensity of spiritual feeeling.” Such a corrective 
is helpful in interpreting The Seasons and should have been sufficient 
for a monograph. But The Varied God has got entangled in two 
critical hypotheses that are highly questionable: the establishment of 
a poem’s “ expectations ” by its genesis and the derivation of aesthetic 
value from its philosophical premises. Since these are attempts to 
apply modern assumptions to an eighteenth-century poem, it may 
prove of interest to study them. 

Miss Spacks seeks to read The Seasons on its own terms, and few 
critics would deny this aim though many might doubt its accom- 
plishment: “ Thomson himself creates the expectation by which he 
must be judged, and it is in terms of that expectation that one has 
the sense of a succession of ‘wrong words’ in passages where his 
purpose is difficult to understand in relation to the basic theme of The 
Seasons” (48). This basic theme is that men and the objects of 
nature are seen as part of a pattern of order: the “specific concept 
of a pattern of natural order as manifesting the glory of God, which 
is the dominant philosophic theme of The Seasons, gives it what 
approaches organic unity ” (43). Miss Spacks is aware that the poem 
does not possess “ total thematic unity ” (94) ; indeed, it was Johnson 
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who wrote that the “real defect of The Seasons is want of method.” 
The expected unity causes Miss Spacks to discover in the revisions 
from 1726-1746 an increasing departure from the original plan, and, 
in her last chapter she seeks to explain why Thomson “ chose to turn 
himself from a rather good poet into a poorer one” (175). 

The author does demonstrate that the poem contains a great many 
passages of aesthetic value in which man and nature are seen as part 
of a cosmic plan. But to refer to The Seasons of 1746 as a poem even 
“approaching organic unity ” is to use “ organic unity ” in a highly 
unfamiliar way, even if one is only “ approaching ” it. The sequence 
of passages in “Spring,” “Autumn” and “ Winter” of 1746 are 
loosely associative, often mere padding. If Thomson’s revisions left 
behind the original “ Winter” (1726), isn’t it reasonable to assume 
that The Seasons of 1746 was no longer governed by the same expecta- 
tions of 1726, rather than that the poem was neglecting to do what 
it ought to have done? 

The discovery of a poem’s “expectations” is no easy matter, 
especially in a work which began as Winter (1726) with 405 lines, 
was published as The Seasons (1730) with 4,470 lines and revised, 
for the last time in 1746, containing 5,541 lines. The attempt to 
define the aim of the poem by analyzing Winter (1726) is surely a 
questionable critical procedure in judging the 1746 version. Whatever 
aims the original poem possessed, the revisions indicate shifts in aim. 
Miss Spacks states that in 1744, “the only new lines suggesting 
Thomson’s original concept of the universe are in yet another expan- 
sion of the snowstorm description ” (92). But she grants that there 
are passages added in 1744 which are aesthetically valuable, e. g. the 
“brilliant descriptive addition to the ‘Summer’ of 1744, in which 
Thomson makes effective use of the Miltonic technique of exploiting 
the sonorous values of proper names” (113). The grounds for value 
here, therefore, differ from those originally proposed, but they do not 
cause her to question the adequacy of the original premise. She takes 
account of some of these by noting their infrequency of occurrence, 
but improvements, as some critics have pointed out, are far more 
common than she admits. 

The procedure of examining a poem’s genesis is, after all, a con- 
tribution to, not a fixed guide for, analysis of expectations. Miss 
Spacks’ discussion of The Seasons proceeeds in order of composition— 
“Winter” (1726), “Summer” (1726), “Spring” (1728) and 
“ Autumn” (1730)—not in the regular, published order of The 
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Seasons (1730-1746). She confuses creative process with product, and 
her analyses of unity do not include the role of speaker, or analysis 
of language, or associative relationships of parts. Time and again, 
Miss Spacks seems not to note that the poem contains different voices— 
the young impartial observer, the devout Christian, the ironic com- 
mentator on manners. Such voices were a commonplace in Augustan 
poetry, and Thomson’s poem is representative of this practice. 

In explaining the changes from 1726 to 1730, Miss Spacks remarks 
that by “ 1730, passages permeated with the concept of natural har- 
mony had become rarer ” (93). She admits, however, that the “ Hymn 
on the Seasons” is “the exception to all generalizations about the 
change in Thomson’s interests by 1730” (94). So significant a reserva- 
tion ought to call the premise into doubt, but the author prefers to 
make repeated reservations rather than to seek more economical ex- 
planations. Yet one importance of a study of The Seasons is to expiain 
its numerous “ contradictions.” Miss Spacks seees these as reflecting 
the conflicts of the period (178) rather than a concept of unity, but 
Pope and Swift managed to live in the same period with these contra- 
dictions forming no damaging part of their poetry. The point is that 
there are alternatives to the exposition proposed which seem to explain 
the poem without continual reservations. Thomson remained an ex- 
perimenter in poetic forms and subjects, and the relation of man to 
nature and man to man was repeated from different views in recurrent 
descriptions of storms, birds, animals. The variant treatment of these 
formed a test of poetic skill as did Thomson’s efforts in the comic and 
the pathetic. Moreover, another kind of unity was structural, involving 
opposites. A typical example of this was his description of an “ Au- 
tumn” storm in the 1730 edition, beginning “ Defeating oft the 
labours of the year, / The sultry south collects a potent blast” (ll. 
308-309). The passage deals with the destructive force of nature and 
concludes with the benevolent Christian speaker addressing the mas- 
ters of the husbandmen. This is followed by a passage dealing with 
human cruelty and is preceded by one which deals with accidental 
changes of human fortune. Thus Thomson underlines the accidental 
and puzzling quality of human experience—the storm being part of 
the fluctuation-of-fortune theme. 

If the method of discovering unity by chronology is unreliable, so 
too is the derivation of aesthetic value from philosophic sources : “ The 
beauty of nature, it seems from Thomson’s invocation, consists of 
might, majesty, and a power to swell the soul with ‘ pleasing dread ’— 
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precisely the characteristics of the deluge that has just been described, 
These are the sources of its beauty, and its beauty may be directly 
equated with philosophic, rather than moral or strictly aesthetic, 
significance ” (13). The passage in question is the storm description 
in “ Winter ” (1746), Il. 94-105. 


Wide o’er the brim, with many a torrent swelled 
And the mixed ruin of its banks o’erspread, 

At last the roused-up river pours along: 

Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes, 

From the rude mountain and the mossy wild, 
Trembling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far; 
Then o’er the sanded valley floating spreads 

Calm, sluggish, silent; till again, constrained 
Between two meeting hills, it bursts a way 

Where rocks and woods o’erhang the turbid stream; 
There, gathering triple force, rapid and deep, 

It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders through. 


The author comments upon this passage that nature “is primarily 


conceived as a real entity of some sort, a dominant force giving 
meaning and order to the manifestations of natural phenomena; and 
this concept affords the basis for the aesthetic criteria of this poem” 
(13). It is necessary to point out, however, that the aesthetic quality 
of contrasting swiftness and sluggishness, of sound and silence differs 
from the colored and convulsive storm of “ Summer ” (Il. 1092-1168). 
Moreover, the passage from “ Winter ” is part of a longer storm pas- 
sage beginning 1. 72 which deals with the effect of the storm upon 
man and animals and concludes with the effect of “ flood on flood.” 
The aesthetic effects derive from the mixture of nature personified 

“roused-up,” “trembling,” “sounding,” “constrained ”) and nature 
described (“sanded,” “ floating”), from the playfulness of the 
“country-kind ” compared with the more serious but equally inde- 
pendent role of the river as it “ bursts a way / Where rocks and woods 
o’erhang the turbid stream.” The quality of the passage comes also 
from the sentence structure with its accumulation of adjectives and 
its concluding series of verbs—moving from qualities to actions. The 
sound of Thomson’s poetry—“ trembling through rocks abrupt ”—is 
also significant in creating an aesthetically moving passage. 

Such uses of language may have their hidden sources in childhood 
memories of Scotland, or in a deeply accepted world view, though in 
Thomson’s case there seems insufficient evidence for such assumptions. 
But even if such were the case, it would not explain the rational 
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choices involved since other parts of “ Winter ” lack this artistic qual- 
ity. But even when cosmic views were least evident (in his 1744 revi- 
sions), Thomson not only was able to write good poetry, but published 
in 1748 The Castle of Indolence, a poem whose music and imagery 
reveal some of his best work. In other words, the reliance upon 
“philosophic generalization ” here, limits rather than stimulates an 
awareness of poetic qualities. 

To defend such inconsistencies, the author develops ad hoe criteria 
such as paradox (37), selection of details for contrast (131), Thom- 
son’s personal conviction (13). Miss Spacks quite justifiably intro- 
duces passages from poems contemporaneous with The Seasons, but 
the contrasts tend to confirm the judgments made because they are 
compared on the grounds of philosophic generalizations. The result 
is that Thomson’s particular usages in The Seasons are never very 
clear. The shift between personification and literal language, and the 
frequency of submerged metaphor are not even considered. No attempt 
is made to check Thomson’s aim in The Seasons by examining his 
aims in other poems. In his early “The Works and Wonders of 
Almighty Power,” Thomson is committed to a celebration of God’s 
power just as in the later Seasons, yet the appeal to the various senses 
and the diversity of the catalogues revealing the multitude of nature’s 
forces are far inferior to those in his major poem. 

The neglect of Thomson’s other poetry written simultaneously with 
The Seasons and its revisions, is due to the derivation of aesthetic 
values from philosophical premises. The Seasons has no single action 
and no epic unity; it seems, moreover, unreasonable to use a philo- 
sophic view as a center for a poet who as a devout young man wrote 
with doubt about his philosophic wisdom: “Teach me with humble 
reverence to adore / The mysteries I must not comprehend.” 

The Varied God is the first book-length critical study of The Seasons 
since John More’s Strictures (1777). Despite my reservations about its 
method, it does take account of modern scholarship; it does refute 
naive views of Thomson’s natural description; and it does try to 
reassess The Seasons as a work of art. 

The volume, which is keyed to Otto Zippel’s useful but often in- 
accessible critical edition of The Seasons, contains neither a bibliog- 
raphy nor an index. 


University of California RALPH COHEN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Ernest Lee Tuveson, The Imagination as a Means of Grace. Locke 
and the Aesthetics of Romanticism (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ, 
of California Press, 1960. 218 pp. $5.00). PROFESSOR Tuveson, 
who in Millennium and Utopia wrote an illuminating study of the 
relations between Christian millennialism and the idea of a necessary 
historical progress, now turns his attention to aesthetic theory in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He undertakes to analyze “the 
revolution in the conceptions of art and of the artist ” which resulted 
from “the new epistemology” of John Locke, as Locke’s theories of 
the mind and its workings were assimilated and developed by 
eighteenth-century philosophers and critics of literature, from Shaftes- 
bury and Addison through Dugald Stewart and Archibald Alison. 
He emphasizes “the emergence of a new idea of the creative imagina- 
tion” which was “the epitome of the romantic revolution” (p. 1). 
Since Locke’s new mind-scheme limited knowledge to sense-experi- 
ence and thus cut off the traditional access to God by means of innate 
ideas, right reason, and supernatural revelation and influences, the 
wide adoption of this scheme in the eighteenth century enforced a 
transfer to the physical universe of attributes and attitudes which had 
hitherto been the exclusive possession of the Deity; God’s infinity, for 
example, became a property of the cosmos, and observers developed 
a reverential and awe-struck susceptibility to aspects of the landscape 
suggesting infinity (comprehended under the new aesthetic category 
of “the sublime”) and discovered a variety of other moral and 
spiritual values in the world of nature. At the same time, within the 
realm of the mind, the faculty of imagination, relieved of its earlier 
subordination to reason, became autonomous and—as the special 
organ of access to the new theologico-aesthetic qualities of the world 
of sense—virtually replaced God as “a means of grace.” By this last 
phrase Tuveson identifies “the common belief . . . that, by means of 
imagination, a supernal influence, capable of elevating and transform- 
ing the soul, flows into the mind” from physical nature, so that the 
new mode of “salvation consists in restoring harmonious relation- 
ships with the great harmonious Whole” (pp. 133, 165). 

Tuveson also traces to the influence, ultimately, of Locke’s “new 
model” of the mind various other central concepts in the criticism 
and literature of the last two centuries. For example, since he 
replaced the traditional view of the soul as an enduring substratum of 
experience with a view of the mind as merely a locus of ideas and 
impressions, “Locke is a source of the phenomenon of . . . the 
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‘dissolution of the ego,’” evident in literature from Swift’s obsession 
with “the question of identity” to “the dissolution of personality ” 
in the novels of Marcel Proust (pp. 29-30). Locke’s brief chapter on 
“the Association of Ideas”—which attributed error, prejudice, and 
superstitious fears to the fixed conjunction of ideas by the accident of 
“chance or custom” instead of by “ natural correspondence ”—led in 
the long run to the theory of “the unconscious” in art and to “a new 
conception of the nonrational and unconscious activities in the person- 
ality” (pp. 33-41, 178-180). Also, Locke’s theory of mind completed 
the destruction of the ancient macrocosm-microcosm concept, with its 
corollary that the universe is God’s public symbol-system, and so left 
poets “with nothing but the images, in their limited selves, to work 
upon.” Archibald Alison, however, operating within Locke’s own 
conceptual scheme, in his Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste (1790) reconstituted a “theory of symbolism as the instrument 
of poetry,” although with a new base in subjective associations 
between object and idea (pp. 186-191) ; while in a parallel develop- 
ment (evident as early as Addison’s Lockian essays on “'The Pleasures 
of Imagination”) the emergence of the concept of an autonomous 
imagination eventuated in the theory of Art for Art’s Sake, with its 
total separation of imagination and art from reason, utility, and the 
concerns of real life (pp. 82-84, 129-30, 163). Tuveson ends his 
book with a consideration of uineteenth-century symbolist poets, and 
especially of the early William Butler Yeats, whose account of the 
poetic symbol and of the emergence of significant images from “ the 
great memory” of the race, Tuveson claims, “is not very different 
from Alison’s, in essentials” (pp. 194-197). 

Clearly, if these findings are valid, they necessitate drastic revision 
of the current history of aesthetic ideas, for they attribute to the chief 
philosopher of the English Enlightenment many root-ideas of what 
Tuveson calls “high romanticism.” But it is surely a significant 
circumstance that the conventional opposition between Locke and the 
central concepts of the romantic age was not invented by historians, 
but asserted by major critics and poets of that age itself. Locke was, 
in fact, for several indubitable representatives of “high romanticism,” 
one of the two or three great villains in the history of thought. To 
William Blake, “Bacon, Newton, and Locke” constituted the unholy 
trinity who, by reducing mind to “a Philosophy of Five Senses,” were 
responsible for the worst aspects of contemporary error, evil, and 
tyranny. Coleridge tirelessly decried Locke as the founder of “the 
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party of the Little-ists . . . himself a perfect Little-ist” [i.e., an 
atomist, who attempts to compound all mind out of elementary units 
of sensation], and held that the necessary first step in founding g 
valid philosophy was to remove “the sandy Sophisms of Locke” by 
demonstrating “that the senses were living growths and developments 
of the Mind and Spirit... .” And the youthful Carlyle set up his 
view of the natural, unconscious, organic operation of the mind in 
contraposition to Locke’s “mechanical” picture of the mind as “ag 
Shape, a Visibility . . . as if it had been some composite, divisible and 
reunitable substance.” 

Now, it seems to me that these romantic writers were correct in 
seeing Locke’s view of the mind as the antithesis to their own, and in 
regarding their key conceptions as opposed to the central tendency of 
the Lockian philosophy. Some of Tuveson’s demonstrations of the 
causal continuity between Locke and the characteristic novelties of 
romantic thought appear to be the products of a methodological tour 
de force. Having made the prior decision to narrate the history of 
prominent aesthetic ideas in the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
solely in terms of Locke’s scheme of the mind, independently of 
relevant earlier thought, or of contemporary developments in English 
and Continental philosophy departing radically from Locke, Tuveson 
is constrained to attribute to his one available source, by analogies 
however remote and tenuous, the ultimate responsibility for concepts 
with which Locke did not deal at all, or which he explicitly denied. 
Locke did not develop a view of imagination as the faculty of artistic 
creation or aesthetic perception, exhibited scant regard for poetry 
(Parnassus, he said, is “a pleasant Air, but a barren Soil”) anda 
lively distrust for figurative language, never hinted the possibility of 
either an obpective or subjective symbolism in nature, and specifically 
denied the possibility of an unconscious process of thought (see 


Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. II, i, 10 ff.) ; while | 


Locke’s basic scheme of mind as a passive receiver of impressions, 





whose materials are reducible to combinations and recombinations of 


elementary “ideas,” is in every way antithetic to the central romantic 
concept of an active, unitary, organically evolving process of mind 
which is creative even in its perception, and re-creative in producing 
a work of art. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the cultural phenomenon 
which is Professor Tuveson’s main topic—the progressive divinizing 
of nature in the eighteenth century—was, indeeed, especially in its 
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earlier stages, primarily an English rather than a Continental devel- 
opment, and often exemplified in theorists who employed terms de- 
rived from (or at any rate, compatible with) the philosophy of John 
Locke. Tuveson’s discussion of this phenomenon, therefore, is free 
from the distortion and special pleading imposed by the fallacy of the 
unique source. In detailing the emergence of what he calls “the myth 
of nature,” especially in its sublime aspects, he has made a notable 
addition to the study of altering aesthetic and religious attitudes to 
the physical universe which has occupied other able scholars from 
Cecil A. Moore to Marjorie Nicolson. But elsewhere, Tuveson’s mono- 
cular view of intellectual history has forced him to ingenious shifts 
for identifying, in Locke and the Lockians, concepts whose close and 
obvious line of development lies in traditions of thought entirely alien 
not only to Locke, but to the main tendencies of British empiricism. 

For example, Tuveson cites E. 8. Dallas as “a pioneer in the use 
of the word ‘ unconscious,’” who developed “a theory of creation that 
is rooted in Locke’s division of the mind” (p. 39). Yet Dallas’ The 
Gay Science was not published until 1866, a good deal more than a 
half-century after German theorists had given to unconscious mental 
processes a crucial role in artistic creation. In Schelling’s Tran- 
scendental Idealism, published in 1800, the opposition and reconcilia- 
tion of the conscious and unconscious elements in the productive 
imagination is the key principle both of his theory of art and of his 
metaphysical system. And only four years later, Johann Paul Richter, 
combining a non-sensationist psychology with the notion of inherited 
original sin, elaborated a theory of the dark workings of the demonic 
unconscious, the innate and common possession of the human race, 
whence emerge dreams, anxieties, myth, and visionary poetry, which 
closely approximates Jung’s (and Yeats’s) conception of the racial 
unconscious. 

Similarly, there is no need to turn to English sensationism for 
the roots of the symbolist movement, for exponents of symbolism, 
both in the later eighteenth and in the nineteenth centuries, found 
ready to hand, and adapted to their own purposes, medieval theories 
of polysemism, the Renaissance doctrine of a correspondent universe, 
and the symbology of Neoplatonic, hermetic, and other esoteric phi- 
losophers. Alison’s Essays, Tuveson’s major exhibit in this develop- 
ment, da not present a theory of symbols at all, but a general theory 
of aesthetic signs: Alison’s point is that all aesthetic responses, instead 
of being inherent, direct responses to the material qualities of an 
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object, are analyzable into a complex or sequence of associated thoughts 
and feelings which the object seems to the observer to signify, or 
express. Only extreme fidelity to his hypothesis could prompt Tuveson 
to seek the analogue to Yeats’s concept of symbolism in Alison, rather 
than in Alison’s exact contemporary and Yeats’s acknowledged prede- 
cessor, to whom he devoted himself both as editor and critic, William 
Blake. That Yeats’s judgment of Locke himself, by the way, coincided 
with that of his early poetic guide, is apparent from his Blakean 
epigram : 

Locke sank into a swoon; 

The Garden died .... 


As for the idea of art for art’s sake—surely those historians are 
right who find this doctrine, in its earliest distinctive form, not in 
England but in Germany; in Baumgarten’s statement, for example, 
that the end of art is not reality, or pleasure, or morality, but “the 
perfection of sensuous cognition . . . that is, beauty.” For since the 
poet is “a creator,” Baumgarten said, the poem “ought to be a sort 
of world ” all its own, “ heterocosmic,” and therefore subject not to the 
criterion of truth to this world, but to its own nature. In fact it 
is to Germany rather than to England, that we must look for the 
source of a number of the aesthetic ideas with which Tuveson deals, 
And if one were forced at gunpoint to name one and only one thinker 
of the European Enlightenment whose model of the mind and of the 
universe lay behind the greatest number of the central novelties of 
romantic aesthetic theory, one would be well advised to name not 
Locke, but Locke’s German opponent, Wilhelm Gottfried Leibniz. 
Leibniz wrote his New Essays Concerning Human Understanding as 
a corrective to Locke’s Essay, and expressly opposed to Locke’s passive, 
receptive, and entirely conscious mind the concept of the mind as a 
monad which, inherently active, unfolds its perceptions from within 
outward, by a process in which the mass of innate petites perceptions, 
of which we are unconscious, gradually evolves into awareness. He 
thereby provided his German followers with a conceptual model for 
the organic mind which grows into perception, with a prototype for 
the notion of a collective unconscious, and with a locus for the secret, 
unconscious evolution of a work of art in the mind of a genius. It 
was Leibniz, too, who established the theory of alternative sets of 
“compossible” essences, or world-models, each coherent and non- 
contradictory, from which God necessarily selected the best for con- 
version into reality. These model worlds of Leigniz, in eighteenth- 
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century aesthetic theorists who acknowledged their intellectual debt, 
became the world-in-itself of the beautiful work of art which, when 
brought into being by the creative artist, is coherent, complete, and 
independent of the practical concerns of our everyday world, existing 
only for art’s sake. 


Cornell University M. H. ABRAMS 


William H. Marshall, Byron, Shelley, Hunt, and The Liberal. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. ix + 269). THE 
Liberal has too long played second fiddle to the colorful biographical 
matter that surrounded it: the saga of the Hunt family Robinson; 
the death of Shelley (resulting from his sea trip to get the periodical 
under way) ; the conflict between Byron and Hunt with Mrs. Hunt 
and the little yahoo chorus in the background. As a result the meaning 
of the periodical itself has been largely lost. Now in Professor 
Marshall’s book we have enough of The Liberal’s own untrammeled 
story to enable us to put together something of that meaning. 

Even before the first number of The Liberal came out, Whigs and 
Tories alike rushed to smother it. Hazlitt’s account of Moore “ dart- 
ing” from John Hunt (in jail) to Longman, to Murray on his 
abortionist mission is a little classic. And Moore was joined by 
Kinnaird, Hobhouse, and Blackwood’s. When the first number ap- 
peared the flood of abuse was unstinted. The Literary Register shud- 
dered: “If this contagion must exist among us, let it exist unspoken 
of, if possible, unnamed.” The London Literary Gazette condemned 
it as “a union of wickedness, folly and imbecility,” The Courier as 
a “scoundrel-like publication,” John Bull as “ nonsensical blasphemy.” 
Then the law moved in; John Hunt, as publisher, was indicted for 
publication of a “ false, scandalous, malicious, and defamatory libel, 
of and concerning his said late Majesty, and also of and concerning 
his reign, death, and burial.” 

What, one might ask, was the fuss all about? The main answer 
(not, alas, to be found in Marshall’s study) was given in the fighting 
Preface to the first issue: “God defend us from the morality of 
slaves and turncoats, and from the legitimacy of half a dozen lawless 
old gentlemen, to whom, it seems, human nature is an estate in fee.” 
Following the Preface came Byron’s The Vision of Judgment (the 
subject of the indictment). 
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The Liberal, then, was a leftwing literary magazine (indeed, as 
left for its day as a socialist or communist journal today) setting out 
to assail abuses in State and Church. This, in itself, was enough to 
start the Tory literary hatchetmen into motion. But most alarming 
of all—to Whigs and Tories alike—wuas the presence of the great 
Byron on the editorial board. The powers that be had, they thought, 
effectively blocked an alliance of Byron with Hunt and the other 
English parliamentary reformers by driving him into exile. Hunt 
they had been able to confine to The Examiner, and their campaign 
of calumny had kept Shelley down to an even narrower audience. 
But what if Byron lent these outcasts the power of his name? It 
would then be hard, indeed, to keep the “contagion ” “ unspoken.” 
The death of Shelley relieved some of these anxieties and by the time 
that Hazlitt joined the two remaining blasphemers (to contribute one 
of his finest essays), The Liberal had already begun to fail. 

Why it failed still remains something of a mystery. Hunt blamed 
it on Byron’s flagging interest (under the pressure of his friends) 
but as the circulation and financial figures given by Professor Marshall 
show, the magazine had begun to drop of its own accord. Apparently 
there was too small an audience in England to support a literary 
leftwing liberal journal in addition to The Examiner. 

Professor Marshall’s study is solidly researched and well docu- 
mented. But somehow in its ordered assembling of facts the spirit 
of The Liberal itself has been lost. So, too, has that of the social 
turmoil that surrounded it. The Liberal contained some of the best 
and most exciting writing of the time, and surely some of it might 
have been quoted or discussed. The Liberal arose out of the uncom- 
promising bitter political partisanships of pre-Reform-Bill England; 
and unless some of this background is provided the conflict seems to 
be merely one of personalities. True, The Liberal was not a political 
but a literary journal; however, as The Liberal itself pointed out, 
there was a connection: “The object of our work is not political, 
except inasmuch as all writing now-a-days must involve something 
to that effect, the connexion between politics and all other subjects 
of interest to mankind having been discovered, never again to be 
done away.” 


The Carl H. Pforzheimer Library KENNETH NEILL CAMERON 
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Jerome Hamilton Buckley, Tennyson; the Growth of a Poet (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1960. xii-+- 298 pp. $5.75). 
SINCE Mr. Buckley’s study of Tennyson comes heralded (by Douglas 
Bush) as a book that “has all the marks of becoming the standard 
work,” the reader is moved to consider what the standard work on 
Tennyson’s poetry could be. If we stipulate that such a book be of 
moderate length it is difficult to think of more than two or three 
studies—in English at least—that effectively deal with the life and 
works of a major author. Mr. Buckley has shown courage in setting 
out to trace “the growth of a poet” whose publishing career covered a 
span of sixty-five years, and in keeping his survey within the limits 
of 250 pages. Now, a systematic, chronological tour of the canon of a 
compact writer like Emily Dickinson or John Gay might fit into two 
or three hundred pages, but Tennyson’s poetic activity extended in 
every direction, reached great heights and terrible depths; and it is 
more true of him than of any other English poet that he was his age. 
I do not think it will ever be possible to survey all this in brief scope, 
and I don’t quite see why anyone should try to. 


What we most need in our effort to understand Tennyson is an 
exemplary critical approach, a synoptic view of the career, perhaps, 
but principally a rigorous and profound study of some representative 
works, a study that is pointed enough in its technique to suggest to 
us a method of continuing on our own. I feel, regretfully, that Mr. 
Buckley has not only undertaken an impossible task, but that the kind 
of book he has given us cannot fulfill the desiderata for the one 
necessary book on Tennyson. 


Certainly Mr. Buckley has impressive talent and is well equipped 
to write on Tennyson. He has read, it would appear, all the published 
materal that bears on his subject; he is the first American scholar to 
use the unpublished Tennyson Papers in the Houghton Library, and 
he has made use of the results of a number of projects carried out by 
students in his seminars. I wonder, however, if it is not these very 
virtues that become the defects of his book. The desire to offer 
hospitable shelter to almost anyone who has written on Tennyson 
requires an authorial personality of almost fatal blandness. Critical 
eclecticism is admirable, and it is especially necessary for the student 
of the great, impure Victorians ; but all the points of view on Tennyson 
do not harmonize, all the methods of inquiry are not equally revela- 
tory ; to try to gather them all in, to find a mite of truth and light in 
each of the immensely disparate works alluded to in this book, is 
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work for a god, not a practising critic. What we do not get in this 
balanced, comprehensive approach is the demonstration of a critical 
position or method on the author’s part. Instead he leads us suavely 
from one work, from one period of composition, to another, judiciously 
praising wherever possible, and tempering the unavoidable blame. The 
reader—this churlish reader at least—cries out for something to butt 
against and yearns for some daring or biting judgments, some dazzling 
insights. 

The twelve admirably titled chapters of the book partition Tenny- 
son’s career with great justice and insight. One chapter, for example, 
“The Muses’ Walk,” is given to Hallam and the 1832 Poems, another 
to the silent years. In Memoriam and The Idylls of the King geta 
chapter each, and these discussions are by far the best parts of the 
book. The philosophical background of In Memoriam is analyzed with 
discrimination, and put into significant relation with the poetry. The 
chapter on the Jdylis is the most thorough, extensive and sympathetic 
treatment the work has had in modern times. In considering the 
structure and organization of these poems Mr. Buckley is, I think, too 
ready to take Tennyson’s intention for the successful achievement, 
but we can learn from this chapter what we need to know in order to 
make our own critical investigation of this huge masterpiece manqué. 

The discussions of the shorter poems are of varying quality. I can- 
not see that much is accomplished by printing two paragraphs on 
“Ulysses ” and one on “ Tithonus.” Even the six-and-a-half pages on 
“Maud” are not enough to give us both an over-view and a fresh 
reading of the poem. Too often the briefer discussions fall into over- 
simplification. Here, for example, is Mr. Buckley’s description of 
“The Voyage”: “reminiscent in temper and imagery of ‘ Ulysses, 
though much thinner in texture, [it] is the proud chant of mariners 
who sail forever in pursuit of ‘one fair vision’—which is by turns 
Fancy, Virtue, Knowledge, Hope, and Liberty.” To say this is to 
ignore the dry and even bitter tone of the poem, which is an interesting 
and ambiguous statement of the quest motif. The brief comment on 
“Locksley Hall” takes account of one “source” study, but fails to 
show how, by creating and popularizing a social myth, it became one 
of the most influential and durable poems of the century. 

One difficulty of the strictly chronological approach is that it doesn’t 
allow Mr. Buckley opportunity to define the special nature of Tenny- 
son’s work, to dig into the question of what is peculiar in his poetic 
methods. However, occasions that do present themselves are too often 
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passed over. Tennyson once very suggestively spoke of the Idylls as 
displaying “a parabolic drift.” The phrase offers, it seems to me, 
the key to understanding the odd blend of figurative devices that we 
find in his work. His methods lie (and I think this is one of the 
reasons his work appealed so greatly to the French Symbolists) some- 
where between conventional allegory and twentieth-century symbolism. 
Mr. Buckley, nevertheless, briskly disposes of Tennyson’s phrase: “‘a 
parabolic drift —which is to say a symbolism.” Similarly, the reader 
of Tennyson is inevitably perturbed by the poet’s dramatic imagina- 
tion—or his lack of it—, and by the peculiarities of his created char- 
acters. In this region we do not get as much help from Mr. Buckley 
as we should. In discussing Guinevere, for example, he begins by 
remarking, “Guinevere is, of course, first and last a distinct indivi- 
dual, the most vivid and dramatic figure in the [dylls.” This is not, 
I think, a critically sophisticated observation, and my dissatisfaction 
is not lessened by the succeeding sentences which make a sudden foray 
into Jungian concepts and describe the Queen as “the anima, the 
essential aesthetic self of the poet.” There have been two stimulating 
studies of Tennyson’s women which take their departure from Dr. 
Jung’s theories, but they accepted—for better or worse—the full 
Jungian notion of the dynamics of creation ; one cannot, I think, toss 
into critical discussion a single term from this formidable body of 
doctrine as one might use a pinch of seasoning. If this notion of the 
anima is true, it must be true of many other female characters in 
Tennyson’s poetry. Yet in discussing the heroine of Queen Mary our 
author reverts to a simpler critical terminology: “ But most impres- 
sive of all is the Queen herself, a real woman of tragic depth, far 
removed from the monster she had been in Victor Hugo’s Marie 
Tudor.” (Italics mine.) 

There are many other specific points in this book that people con- 
cerned with Tennyson must discuss. Frequently my own objections 
rise from no more than a difference of interpretation ; but underlying 
most of them I find a single conviction: the feeling that Mr. Buckley 
has made the Case of Tennyson (if I may use that term) sound a 
little too easy. The “growth” that is traced in these pages is re- 
markably steady and consistent, and the achievement which still seems 
to me so appallingly disparate in quality is, as it were, evened out. 
Some poems that are full of beautiful difficulties and fascinating in- 
directions are here represented as immediately comprehensible. Con- 
sequently, the Tennyson who appears in these pages is both better 
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than, and not as good as, the poet I have known. It is refreshing that 
Mr. Buckley scorns the image of the Laureate as a wild, tortured 
lyricist in thrall to the Philistines ; but the well-balanced, decent fellow 
that replaces him doesn’t fit the bill either. This Tennyson is—as in 
his concluding pages Mr. Buckley convincingly argues—a great poet; 
unfortunately, he does not emerge as a profoundly interesting one. 


University of Minnesota G. ROBERT STANGE 


N. Christoph de Nagy, The Poetry of Ezra Pound: The Pre-Imagist 
Stage (Bern: Francke, 1960. 183 pp. The Cooper Monographs in 
English and American Literature, 4). THE author justifies his 
efforts in analyzing Pound’s verse prior to 1912 by saying that it 
has been so far unjustly neglected by critics, who have subordinated 
its examination to that of the later poetry. His thesis is that the early 
compositions of Pound not only have a paramount importance as a 
basis on which the whole Poundian achievement is built, but are in 
the first place valuable and original poetry, which would entitle Pound 
to a place in literature even if he had died in 1912. 

Therefore Mr. de Nagy wants to correct the error of Pound him- 
self, who has not been very tender in his judgment of his own early 
work, and of those critics who have not paid much attention to the 
pronouncements of the most strenuous and authoritative supporter 
of the present fame of Pound as a great poet and a great critic. 
Encouraged by T. S. Eliot’s overly benevolent approval of his best 
friend’s first steps in poetry, Mr. de Nagy boldly sets out to annex 
to Parnassus the juvenilia of the Master; but his performance is 
hardly satisfactory. His essay has the style of any respectable thesis 
for a Ph.D. With a ponderous and rather naive method, it retraces 
sources, influences and relationships. It follows in the wake of the 
stimulating study of J. J. Espey on Mauberley, but even if Mr. de 
Nagy possessed a method and taste as solid as those of Espey, this 
sort of inquiry, which can be of remarkable interest in the case of a 
mature work like Mauberley, can only yield so meagre results as to 
be almost a misuse of philology when applied to a body of verse which, 
with a very few exceptions, can only be read as a documentation of 
a poet’s apprenticeship. 

I, for one, feel that the early Poundian verse is best seen as the 
output of a “destructive phase,” of a period of exhaustion of the 
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wornout languages of the past. The originality that Eliot reaches 
almost at once, as if burning in a few early poems the linguistic 
remnants of the Nineties, is for Pound a slow and painful conquest, 
documented in the booklets published before 1912, with their much 
too liberal sampling of what must have been a bulk of would-be 
poetry, imitative and amateurish, which he was wise enough to 
destroy. No doubt we already find in them (and in that remarkable 
book, The Spirit of Romance, which strangely enough Mr. de Nagy 
considers beyond the scope of his study) some “constants” of the 
Poundian language, technique, poetical theory and outlook on life; 
but it is in the Mauberley phase that what was until now tentative 
and confused acquires a structural center. And, moreover, neither 
Ripostes nor the Imagistic stage proper (1912-13) can be seen as 
definite breaks away from the spirit of the Nineties. It is in the 
fervent years of his affiliation with Eliot and the Vorticist group, 
under the impact of the continental avant-gardes (poetical and artis- 
tic), that Pound’s aestheticism, linked as it is with the inmost core 
of his genius, disengages itself from the archeological flavor, the 
mannerisms and the diffuse “ quality of romantic fancy ” of the early 
production and becomes an instrument for probing some of the com- 
plexities of the time. 

What we miss in Mr. de Nagy’s book, as in other academic studies 
of this sort, is a mature understanding of the cultural climates in the 
background of Pound’s work, as well as that special sensitiveness, 
absolutely indispensable to a critic—and which Pound certainly 
possessed in a very high degree—which makes one distinguish between 
a true poem and an unsuccessful poetical effort, between the impor- 
tant and the negligible. Mr. de Nagy monotonously attributes the 
same importance, gives almost a classical status to all the composi- 
tions he chooses to analyze. He does not show any sign of response 
in passing from an inferior piece of versification to a passage of 
genuine poetry. For him, a mannered peccadillo like “ Praise of 
Ysolt ” is “the most powerful of Pound’s symbolist poems” (p. 99), 
and he devotes five of his big pages (69-74) to a detailed analysis 
of such a triviality as “ Salve O Pontifex,” besides falling under the 
meretricious fascination of the notorious “ Sestina Altaforte.” Neither 
can he distinguish, I regret to say, between serious criticism and such 
advocatory approval as the fantastic Eliotic praise of the “ Provengal 
Monologues ”: these are for Mr. de Nagy “a new literary genre,” 
which he comments upon with the ponderous compunction of the 
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Poundian fans, eventually synthesizing his judgment in words (p. 
147) which, to this reviewer at least, are without much meaning. 

Obviously this sort of inquiry cannot go very far. The “Conclu- 
sions” (pp. 146-48) of Mr. de Nagy sound vague, unsure, and 
strangely in contrast with his premises. He says for example that, 
as regards the future of Anglo-American poetry, the Poundian work 
of the years 1912-20 is “infinitely more important than the to some 
extent still clumsily derivative early poetry.” He surprisingly admits 
that “following such a path (as indicated by the Pre-Ripostes pro- 
duction) Pound might have become a second Robert Bridges, but 
hardly the mentor of modern American poetry.” The importance of 
the pre-Imagist stage would lie only in the fact that “in the early 
verse, especially in poems like “In Durance,” in the personae and 
some of the translations, much of the Cantos is heralded and pre- 
figured.” Really not very much, I should judge. And in any case it 
was hardly worth labouring so much to arrive to such general and 
tenuous conclusions. 

I still believe Pound’s very early work an indispensable document 
for a serious criticism of his whole output. Much less necessary it 
seems to me to comment on the early Pound in more than styptic 
terms, as it has been done by those critics who, in my opinion, have 
given the most balanced and adequate estimates of Pound’s work. 
With all deference to Mr. Eliot, their very “ neglect ” entails a sound 
critical judgment. And, besides, Eliot-therapy is hardly a good 
preparation for a critic of Mr. Pound. Because of its lack of detach- 
ment and of its rather slavish admiration, Mr. de Nagy’s book is not 
altogether an adjunct to the criticism of Pound, but, rather, to the 
swelling tide of Poundian apologetics. The Poundian legend still 
blocks largely the way to his poetry. 


University of Trieste, Italy NEMI D’AGOSTINO 


James E. Miller, Jr., Karl Shapiro and Bernice Slote, Start with the 
Sun: Studies in Cosmic Poetry (Lincoln, Nebraska: Univ. of Nebraska 
Press, 1960. viii + 260 pp. $4.75). THIS book is written by in- 
telligent cranks, Whitmaniacs worth hearing, if only for their revo- 
lutionary clamor. The authors confidently proclaim that “two main 
streams ” exist in modern poetry: the New Puritanism of Eliot and 
the New Paganism of Whitman. The Puritan poets (Pound, Eliot, 
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Stevens, Lowell) are witty cerebral cynics, lacking physical gusto. 
The Pagan poets (Lawrence, Crane, Thomas) share “joy and wonder 
in .. . the living cosmos,” believe in body as well as soul, are pas- 
sionate, incantatory, affirmative. Their tradition remains unrecognized 
because Puritan critics dominate all journals, and because “ life 
poetry ” is more emotionally demanding than “ wasteland ” poetry. 
Nevertheless the Whitmanites exist: they speak for sexual and cosmic 
consciousness ; their poems involve “the uninhibited flow of the mystic 
unconscious,” as modified by “ pruning ” intellect; their readers re- 
construct emotional context. Conversely, their rivals consciously 
design “objective correlatives” for emotion, absorbed by passive 
readers. 

These neat distinctions collapse, of course, on close inspection. 
Whitman’s influence extends to Pound, Eliot, Stevens; Eliot’s, to 
Crane and Thomas. The “main stream” of modern poetry unites 
classic and romantic strains in varying mixture, depending on the 
individual poet. As Richard Foster has shown, modern criticism is 
equally synthetic: though Eliot, Brooks, Ransom et al stress objectivity, 
they betray romantic sensibilities in theory and practice. They even 
believe that poets tap unconscious depths, that poetry is experienced 
by active readers. Thus, when James E. Miller constructs a “ poetics ” 
for cosmic poetry, he simply borrows the romantic terms in modern 
criticism (e. g., “ organic form,” “ the logic of imagination,” “ organic 
paradox ”) and rejects the classical. By similar abstraction and in- 
flation, the authors create an artificial Pagan stream, “ different from 
but equal to its companion way of poetry”; actually, they merely 
isolate a romantic strain within the main tradition. 

Their handling of Crane and Thomas should illustrate the point. 
Finding Pagan themes and attitudes in these poets, they wholly 
“Whitmanize” their work and exclude all other qualities. Thus 
Miller and Bernice Slote trace “language-distortion and syntax- 
evasion ” in Thomas to similar traits in Whitman; they relate these 
traits to the “ primitive bardic quality ” in both poets, which disrupts 
verbal propriety. They acknowledge, in their one lapse into responsible 
comparison, that wasteland poets break the same conventions, and 
that Thomas is “ at home ” among such rebels: but if this is so, why 
bother with the bardic theory of distortion? Thomas’ lively wordplay, 


*“The Romanticism of the New Criticism,” Hudson Review, XII (Summer 
1959), 232-246. See also Foster’s book on this subject, The New Romantics, 
published this year by Indiana University Press. 
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like his experimentation with poetic forms, owes very little to Whitman, 
His language indicates, if anything, his modern sense of a reality g 
complicated and fractious as to call for verbal flexibility ; it indicates, 
in short, his wasteland sense of paradox and complexity. A responsible 
comparatist would show that he converts this wasteland element into 
an affirmative medium through bardic joy and energy shared with 
Whitman ; but he would also show that Thomas carefully avoids al] 
modern threats to bardic rapture. True enough, he celebrates the 
incendiary deaths of a London child and centenarian, since quick 
decomposition attracts him; but he evades the slow attrition of urban 
man from complicated pressures. His major theme, the life-death 
cycle in nature, has no bearing on dehumanized wasteland life ; it deals 
with man’s immersion into “ process,” whether by death, sex or 
imaginative absorption—and deals with it in joyous isolation.? Thus, 
when the authors claim that cosmic poetry resolves all contradictions, 
reintegrates personality and dispels alienation, we may answer—yes, 
when it avoids contemporary urgencies and isolates organic possibilities, 

The poetry of Hart Crane suggests what happens when those possi- 
bilities are exposed to urban pressures. His most ambitious poem, 
The Bridge, continues the Whitman myth of America, its spiritual 
journey down the Open Road by twentieth century machines, across 
industrial marvels like the Brooklyn Bridge, whose “ curveship” 
signals cosmic harmony. For most readers, the poem remains an 
impressive failure, an impossible fusion of disjointed wasteland lan- 
guage with lyric incantations and epic themes, a forced and artificial 
synthesis of feeble archetypes (Columbus, Pocahontas, Rip Van 
Winkle) with industrial realities. Pocahontas and the Bridge, hovw- 
ever inspirational, seem to resist Whitmanian transformation; or 
perhaps Whitmanian themes and attitudes, as mythic values, are too 
weak to vitalize the wasteland. Whitman’s sexuality, though a tru 


erotic wakening, remains diffuse and adolescent before adult com- | 


plexities; and Whitman’s cosmic sympathy, though powerfully ex- 

pressed, dissolves before the indigestible massiveness of urban culture. 

“ Crossing Brooklyn Ferry ” is the promising exception, the one Whit 
5 ’ 

















man poem which convincingly evokes the cosmic possibilities of urban | 


life: but as urban pressures gather, those possibilities fade. Hart 
Crane, a more courageous Whitmanite than Dylan Thomas, confirms 


their current faintness in The Bridge. When Bernice Slote jue | 


*On the “ process” theme, see David Aivaz’ excellent essay, “The Poetry 
of Dylan Thomas,” Hudson Review, III (Autumn 1950), 382-404. 
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the poem as “ ritual celebration ” of Whitman’s values, she does so at 
the expense of credibility. Her dull and tedious explication of sym- 
phonic order, of unity through informing curves and arches, belies 
her claim that the poem “comes alive” in the reader’s sensibility. 
As cosmic critic, one who never questions the limits of associative 
imagery, she mistakes intended unity for achievement. Needless to 
say, she fails to see that Crane’s technique derives from Eliot, that 
The Bridge aspires to reverse The Waste Land through wasteland 
methods. 

Perhaps the trouble begins with D. H. Lawrence. For Lawrence, 
the one pure Whitmanite among hybrids, lends deceptive weight to 
the claims for Pagan poetry. He stands outside the main tradition, 
unmarred by wasteland sensibility in its technical manifestations, and 
derives from Whitman his physical mysticism, his commitment to the 
Open Road of selfhood, his fidelity to emotion in free-verse forms. 
With redeeming liveliness, Bernice Slote makes a convincing case for 
Pagan continuity here—forgetting that the case depends on Lawrence’s 
fiction. A lesser poet than Crane or Thomas, less poet himself than 
novelist, Lawrence endorses minor bardic gifts through major novels. 
As poet alone he offers lightweight Pagan purity; as poetic novelist— 
experimental, steeped in wasteland conflict, intellectually complex— 
he seems demonstrably hybrid, and demonstrably outweighs his Pagan 
master. Thus, where Whitman’s sexuality seems adolescent, Lawrence’s 
well-developed psychology of sex involves the subtleties and depths 
of married love; and where Whitman’s cosmology pales before indus- 
trial solidities, Lawrence’s natural world becomes the measure of 
mechanical order. He neither embraces nor avoids industrial culture, 
like other Whitmanites: instead he confronts and indicts its de- 
humanizing powers, creates alternative values (star-equilibrium, Blut- 
briiderschaft, creative labor, religious communitas), and tests and 
explores their limits. In dealing with Lawrence’s novels, James Miller 
treats them like prose-extensions of Whitman’s poetry. In a sense 
they are: they develop the best possibilities in Whitman, often in new 
directions, always in greater depth, and relate them honestly to waste- 
land life. But to admit these advances would destroy the authors’ 
magical view of Whitman, “magnetic and complete,” creating in 
Leaves of Grass a circumscribing world for lesser followers. Granting 
the book’s enormous seminal value, it hardly accounts for Lawrence’s 
achievement, which goes beyond it in significant ways and (like that 
of Crane and Thomas) derives from many sources. 
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In the section called “ Extensions,” Karl Shapiro adds William 
Carlos Williams and Henry Miller to the Whitman list—Williams 
clinging the while to Pound, Miller to sportive anarchy. I have no 
space for Sharpiro’s contradictions, his paranoiac approach to Eliot, 
his defense of the electric toaster, his marvelous catch-all view of 
cosmic powers. Suffice to say that his newfound whacky manner 
reveals the authors’ flaws writ large: their critical simplicism, which 
enables them to create poetic streams by fiat; and their cultural 
naiveté, which allows them to believe in unexamined values. Still, 
by overstating the case for Pagan poetry, they force us to define it 
as a variant wasteland strain; and by embracing unexamined values, 
they force us to appraise them, to relate them to mechanical con- 
ditions, and to keep recalcitrant facts before us, though we “start 
with the sun.” Organic values do exist in modern poetry; they are 
worth defending and defining in realistic terms: in forcing that 
awareness, our three intelligent cranks have done their work. 


University of Michigan MARK SPILKA 


William H. Gilman, Alfred R. Ferguson, George P. Clark, Merrell 
R. Davis, eds., The Journals and Miscellaneous Notebooks of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1960. xlix-+ 430 pp. $10.00). THIS handsome 
volume inaugurates a major project that will run to approximately 
sixteen volumes. In future reviews I hope to comment on the 
relation of this edition of Emerson’s journals to the previous one and 
on the contribution it is making to our knowledge of Emerson. This. 
time I will devote my limited space to comments on the editorial 
method while there is still a chance that they may be of some 
service. 

The task of the modern editor of a MS is an impossible one. On 
the one hand he must translate it into legible form. So he substi- 
tutes impersonal print for autograph, expands abbreviations, supplies 
lacunae, adds annotation, reduces private eccentricities of punctuation 
and spelling, etc. On the other hand he must record every significant 
fact about the MS, something he can do only by means of a battery of 
added symbols. The present work lists some fourteen (p. xlix), and 
more unlisted devices appear in the text. The result, of course, is a 
sometimes severe interference with legibility. A sentence like “ Per- 
haps the luxury that waits upon wealth corrupted <the> public) 
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virtue <while> funtil) faction convulsed and ambition <shackled the 
energies of a free people> enslaved the people)” (p. 307) may be 
a bit more readable than the original MS (reproduced in Plate XII) 
but not by much. Such thickets of editorial matter will of course 
spring up at just the places that most demand clarification and will 
half defeat the purposes of editing at those points. Yet not to in- 
clude such information is to leave the reader at the mercy of the 
editor’s judgment and to force the serious scholar to go behind the 
editor to the MS, thus also half defeating the purposes of editing. 
Evidently all editors must fail; the only valid question is whether 
they have chosen the manner of failure that is best suited to their 
particular problems. 

As between minimizing editorial matter for the sake of legibility, 
and maximizing it for the sake of accuracy, our editors have inclined 
to the second course. The spirit of this edition, befitting the definitive 
edition of a major MS, is one of scrupulous respect for the record the 
author left. Applied to the scribblings of an unprecocious college boy, 
as in this first volume, such reverence is often ludicrous, but with 
later volumes the essential dignity of the method will appear. It is 
already plain that the editors and the press are doing a most distin- 
guished piece of work. 

In certain respects, however, I believe the editors have been over- 
scrupulous. This is a serious matter, since with each successive volume 
any unnecessary interference with readability will grow more and 
more intolerable. Take, for instance, a heading like this one (p. 144) : 
“*4Up| <O> on <the> our ideas of God.” From the ten superfluous 
characters here we learn that Emerson first wrote “On the” and then 
changed it to “Upon our.” Is any possible value this information can 
have worth the mess it makes for the general reader? Furthermore, 
such information seldom is enough to satisfy the few who want it at 
all. In this case, did Emerson first write “idea” and then change it 
to “ideas” or did he not? The student must still consult the MS to 
decide this question; all the printed version tells him is that if the 
answer exists, the editors’ mesh was too coarse to pick it up. Or take 
this kind of thing: “Egyfp|tian,” “decoratfijon,” “Cresfs]ida,” 
“sketch<—)book,” “ pri¢s>ze,” etc. This editorial static results from 
a good principle too rigidly adhered to. I would urge the editors to 
revere the letter of their author less and his spirit more. At the very 
least these trivia should be relegated to an appendix, as two pages’ 
worth already are, and then dropped after the first printing. 
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Most of all I would question the whole institution of bracketed 
punctuation, especially the comma. Careful examination of this 
volume convinces me that it is more of a nuisance than it is worth, 
In the first place, the bracket, unlike other editorial symbols, does not 
indicate what is in the MS, but what is not in it. The editor first 
decides to insert punctuation “when some addition is indispensable 
for clarity or will simplify meaning without serious disturbance to 
the original” (p. xxxviii), and then brackets it to show that it is 
not Emerson’s. But bracketed punctuation is always a serious dis- 
turbance and is never really indispensable. All punctuation is super- 
numerary ; its only function is to provide an unobtrusive visual check 
to help phrase the text. It cannot do this when it comes chaperoned 
by two brackets. Bracketed punctuation is not punctuation but a 
footnote. I am willing to maintain that it is always better to have 
no mark at all and to allow the reader, if he must be stopped, to be 
stopped by the author rather than by his editor. If it is objected that 
he will then misread, the answer is plain: That is a reader’s privilege. 
Editors can misread too. 

Often, moreover, what the editors call indispensability is merely 
regularity. A bracketed full-stop at the end of a paragraph, for 
instance, is about as dispensable as any symbol-cluster could well be. 
Nor does any serious problem of clarity require insertions like these: 
“three classes at least of mankind[,] viz[.] the queer” etc. ; “a serious 
objection . . . in support of the existing establishment[ ;] to wit[,] 
that the Theatre” etc.; “Young man[,] remember” etc.; “ Fellow 
citizens[,] I demand the rights of justice.” In the last example 
the bracketed comma was supplied by me; the text has none, 
though the case seems precisely similar to the preceding example. 
Once admit the principle of bracketed punctuation and you have 
opened a Pandora’s box of cavils, confusions and errors. How is 
a bracketed question mark to be distinguished from an editorial query? 
(The answer is, By the context, and sometimes only with difficulty, as 
on p. 53). Why is there a bracketed dash on p. 52? Why is there not 
a bracketed full-stop on p. 50 (after “climes”)? And so on. How 
much simpler to avoid such problems by omitting the cause! 

It will be argued that the text will then look eccentric and be less 
legible. But bracketed punctuation, since it is crippled as punctuation, 
does little to improve legibility; it is frequently as confusing as it is 
helpful, and is sometimes downright wrong ; by arbitrarily “ simplify- 
ing” ambiguities and shades of meaning it usurps the function of 
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the reader ; the difficulties it does solve are not usually great ones and 
are of the kind many readers would prefer to tackle for themselves; 
the unedited text is often more expressive and characteristic; and a 
text adorned with thirteen varieties of special symbols is already too 
far gone in eccentricity to be saved by adding a fourteenth. The chief 
problem the lack of bracketed punctuation would raise, that of mark- 
ing the end of a sentence where Emerson has nothing at all, could be 
solved by a small space in the text. The editors, by no means unaware 
of these problems, have shown admirable restraint in the use of this 
clumsy device. They would do still better to omit it altogether. 


Cornell University STEPHEN E. WHICHER 


Roger Asselineau, The Evolution of Walt Whitman: The Creation 
of a Personality (Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard 
Univ., 1960. Pp. xiv + 375. $7.50). THIS review needs be above 
all the happy announcement that herewith we are given an impeccable 
translation (by the author and Richard Adams) of the first part of 
Professor Asselineau’s L’Evolution de Walt Whitman apres la pre- 
miére édition des Feuilles d’Herbes (1954). Translation of the second 
part is to come in due course. The whole has been given a full-dress 
review in this journal, LXX (1955), 601-605. 

Although a good deal of its scope and power is lost when it is 
published thus, apart from the rest of the book, Professor Asselineau’s 
biography of Leaves of Grass (for that is what is is) is a basic book 
for Americanists. New biographical and textual material is not likely 
to modify his conclusions; for they are anchored fully in the poetic 
texts which, as we too easily forget, give Whitman criticism and 
scholarship its excuse for being. With finesse Professor Asselineau 
systematically describes and analyzes each of the editions of Leaves 
of Grass and sets the personality created in them against that of the 
“actual” Whitman. His achieved intent is to show how nature seems 
to have imitated art. He has mastered all the revelant scholarship 
and yet carries the mastery gracefully. He is perhaps too cautious 
about making guesses and imputations; so that his study is not suffici- 
ently interpretive of the problematic relation between nature and art 
which so concerned Whitman. He steers clear of bringing to bear on 
this account of Whitman’s self-creation such working hypotheses as 
to the general theory of creativity which our era has produced. 

Thus I miss a discussion, by way of orientation, of what I take 
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to be two crucial terms in the book: “creation” and “mysticism.” 
Professor Asselineau, that is to say, seems quite deliberately to avoid 
explanations of why Whitman’s work developed as it did; he will tel] 
us how. Although his definition of his task here comes out of a 
justifiable sense that there has been too much of the why at the 
expense of the how, I am not sure that the division is as neat as he 
would like it to be. For the very quality of Whitman’s evolving 
poetry is marked by a poet’s evolving assumption as to the why of 
the how. In any case, it is in the second part of his book (a study of 
modes and themes) that he discusses some of the possible why’s of 
“creation ” and “mysticism” in Whitman. So that my demurral here 
is perhaps simply a regret that we aren’t given translations of both 
parts of the book at once. Yet, even so, I wish that he had not been 
so insistent in separating l’homme from l’euvre; for his insistence 
here leads him to large, insufficiently supported claims for Whitman’s 
later success in transforming his sense of himself into his sense of his 
culture, the alienated homme into the homegeneous wuvre which was 
to project a world wherein modern man might be fully at home. But 
nonetheless I am convinced that it has been a failure of American 
study of Whitman to face the fact that, as we try to understand him, 
V’homme and l’oeuvre have to be separated thus, if only so that we can 
truly see why and how it is that the expense of Whitman’s greatness 
was to try in vain to make them one and the same. Only thus can 
we write that proper sort of Whitman criticism which will respond to 
the highest demand of his poetry—that reading him in his evolution 
we see how it would be to make ourselves over in his image, to grow 
old along with him. In his cautious, skeptical high-seriousness, Pro- 
fessor Asselineau has done no less than to set us on the straight and 
(as it turns out) surprisingly narrow path. 


The Ohio State University ROY HARVEY PEARCE 


Donald Pizer, Hamlin Garland’s Early Work and Career (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1960. ix +- 220 pp. $4.50. 
Univ. of California English Studies, 22). ASIDE from some un- 
published dissertations, this is the first critical book devoted wholly 
to Garland and his work. It traces Garland’s development to 1896, 
from his early interest in evolutionary ideas to his immersion in the 
Single Tax movement and in the writing of his midwestern stories, 
and finally to his role as “a major spokesman and the only aesthetic- 
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jan of local color,” though, as Pizer points out, “a local color in- 
fluenced by impressionistic and realistic critical ideas.” 

In the course of this account, detailed attention is given to a wide 
variety of Garland’s writings, from “The Rise of Boomtown,” an early 
unpublished novel (which was to serve him as a source of “ incidents, 
scenes, and characters” for many of his later Dakota stories), to 
Crumbling Idols, a collection of programmatic essays. The poetry 
Garland wrote throughout his life, too, comes in for consideration. 
Most of it remains unpublished, and “ rightly so, for at its best his 
talent was minor ”—so Mr. Pizer tells us, and judging by the samples 
he reproduces no one is likely to disagree. The generally accepted 
evaluation of Garland’s fiction remains unchanged. The stories col- 
lected in Main-Travelled Roads and Prairie Folks still represent his 
best in that genre. For the general decline of Garland’s later fiction 
Pizer adduces two main causes: the author’s “incapacity to go beyond 
the conventional in human relations” and, not the change of region 
from the Midwest to the Rocky Mountains, but the inability to develop 
complex, extended plots. A Little Norsk and A Spoil of Office, novels 
written about the time Garland was producing his best short stories 
and, like them, concerned with the Midwest, both demonstrate his 
ineptness as a novelist. “The material he could handle with force and 
brilliance—the single-minded dramatization of highly charged moral 
indignation or the representation of the commonalty of middle-border 
life—he could rarely expand beyond the shorter fictional forms. Once 
required to go beyond these, to develop a fully realized action and 
conflict out of human values, he was usually out of his depth.” 

If all this leaves Garland’s work pretty much as it has been known 
for some time, the total picture Pizer evokes of the man is appealing. 
Garland’s enterprise was boundless: “He taught and lectured; he 
wrote poetry, essays, plays, short stories, and novels”; inspired by 
Howells’s report of the Théaitre Libre in Paris and the Freie Biihne 
in Berlin, he led a movement to vitalize the stage by establishing a 
Little Theater in Boston. His early zeal as social reformer, too, had 
been thoroughly sincere—this Pizer demonstrates convincingly. He 
succeeds even in imparting a certain dignity to the psychical researches 
which occupied Garland from 1891 to the end of his life. But if the 
vitality with which Garland pursued all these interests compels our 
envy, their very variety points finally toward the weakness which pre- 
vented him from achieving first rank as a writer: “he tried to do 
too much, and a large portion of his work is marred by hasty 
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execution.” The judgment seems right, though one is tempted to add 
that Garland scattered his efforts perhaps because none of his talents 
was strong enough to engage him completely. Pizer’s statement that 
“Garland’s career from 1896 to 1940 can be briefly summarized” 
(he does it in a “ Postscript” of barely more than two pages) can only 
confirm this suspicion. 

The book is supplied with a handy “ Chronology ” to 1895, notes, an 
extensive bibliography (presumably full for Garland’s own writings, 
in print and in manuscript), and a useful index. Pizer has made good 
use of the rich Garland collection in the Library of the University of 
Southern California. Though his investigation throws no radically 
new light on his subject, his account contains much new detail and 
puts old and new in its ordered, perhaps its definitive, place. And if 
it lacks the charm of Garland’s own report in A Son of the Middle 
Border, we may be warned not to underestimate Garland’s talent 
after all. 


University of Oregon CHRISTOF WEGELIN 


Franklin R. Rogers, Mark Twain’s Burlesque Patterns as Seen in the 
Novels and Narratives 1855-85 (Dallas: Southern Methodist Univ. 
Press, 1960. ix + 189 pp. $4.50). ALTHOUGH almost every 
scholar who has written at some length about Twain’s craftsmanship 
has commented upon his fondness for burlesque, it has remained for 
this rather small volume to suggest the extensive results of this 
penchant. It is Professor Roger’s thesis that to literary burlesque 
Twain owed not only particular narrative episodes but his basic 
character relations and his major story outlines. While in its develop- 
ment this thesis occasionally seems like an enthusiasm gotten out of 
hand, one puts the book down with the strong impression that the 
contention is fundamentally sound. 

Necessarily the argument here finds that the years Twain spent in 
San Francisco were crucial in his artistic growth. These were the years 
1864-67, when he wrote for The Golden Fra and consorted with such 
masters of literary burlesque as Bret Harte and Charles Henry Webb. 
Professor Rogers finds a sudden and dramatic jump during this time 
in Twain’s exploitation of the language for burlesque purposes. Until 
1864, he maintains, Twain’s use of the language for such purposes was 
confined to the country-bumpkin talk of Thomas Jefferson Snodgrass 
and to certain parodies based on non-literary sources. One wonders 8 
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bit about this. If Twain, as many scholars believe, was the author of 
the Quintus Curtius Snodgrass letters in 1861, he certainly possessed 
considerable skill in burlesque before going west. Oddly, Professor 
Rogers does not mention these letters, even to question their authenti- 
city. Furthermore, the “Mark Twain” letters from Carson City to 
the Virginia City Territorial Enterprise in 1863 and 1864 exhibit a 
skill with burlesque that compares not unfavorably with that exhibited 
by the San Francisco pieces. Professor Rogers, however, is correct 
and informative in stressing the importance of the San Francisco 
period. It was undoubtedly the period in which Twain first began to 
make extensive use of the forms and materials of literary burlesque. 

What this book does most importantly, however, is to demonstrate 
the significance of literary burlesque to the growth of Twain’s skill in 
narration. Treating the major works from the Sandwich Island letters 
to Huckleberry Finn, it indicates in detail the debt of each to the 
burlesque tradition. What comes as a surprise is not the extent of 
Twain’s reliance upon burlesque for episode and language effects— 
this, one would expect—but the extent of his reliance upon it for 
structural patterns. Even the relatively sober Prince and the Pauper 
is shown as owing its structure to burlesque. As he matured—Pro- 
fessor Rogers demonstrates convincingly—Twain did not stop using 
burlesque patterns; he simply learned how to adapt them to his own 
style and for his own purposes. To the great benefit of the reader, 
therefore, this study of one facet of Twain’s art reveals a great deal 
about his art as a whole. 

There is such an ingratiating air of modesty about what Professor 
Rogers has to say that one would like to be unstinting in his praise. 
Unfortunately, while this is a helpful work, it is not a great one. And 
in some respects it is not even a very good one. There are oversimplifi- 
cations (such as the treatment of the “Mark Twain” persona), 
strained connections (such as having Emmeline Grangerford fore- 
shadow the fraudulence of the Duke because they both use the word 
“alas”), an oppressive over-use of awkward terms (such as “ narrative 
plank” and “character-axis”), and unconvincing conclusions (such 
as the contention that Twain’s increasingly adept use of burlesque 
materials shows that he was a careful craftsman). More fundament- 
ally, the book is weakened by a procedure that hardens into a routine 
and by a conclusion that comes much too soon. Huckleberry Finn 
may be a logical stopping point, as Professor Rogers says, but it is 
not a satisfying one. As much can be learned from the distintegration 
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of Twain’s structural patterns as from their development. Besides, any 
book that purports to deal substantially with Twain’s use of burlesque 
materials seems obligated to push at least through A Connecticut 
Yankee and Pudd’nhead Wilson. 

Even when the substantial shortcomings of the work are taken into 
account, however, a review of Professor Rogers’ volume should prop- 
erly end on a favorable note. Within its unpretentious limits it pro- 
vides both facts and insights for which any Twain scholar should be 
grateful. 


University of Iowa JOHN C. GERBER 


Jay Leyda, The Years and Hours of Emily Dickinson (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1960. vol. I, Ixxxi-+ 400 pp., vol. 2, 528 pp. 
$25.00). STUDENTS acquainted with The Melville Log, pub- 
lished about ten years ago by the same author, will need little 
description of the present work and no urging to recognize its import- 
ance. Even more than Melville, Emily Dickinson has needed bio- 
graphical restitution, to correct the errors that have crept in, fill in 
the gaps in our knowledge when possibile, and above all to displace the 
myths that still persist in the popular mind from the numerous 
conjectures and distortions of previous writers. Like the former work 
the new one presents us with a voluminous documentary biography, 
that is, all the available source materials for Dickinson’s future bio- 
grapher who it is hoped will soon appear, for few readers will 
find pleasure in reading straight through the thousand pages of what 
is essentially a reference work. 

The frame that surrounds this material and makes it readily usable 
consists of a full index (some will object that each volume is indexed 
separately) and a long series of sketches of the “ People Around Emily 
Dickinson” (pp. xxvii-lxxxi), including more than a hundred rela- 
tives, friends, and other correspondents. This latter not only makes it 
easy to identify persons referred to in the text but furnishes a kind 
of biographical history of the community of Amherst in miniature. 
The documents themselves are drawn from both manuscript and 
printed sources. The former consist in the main of excerpts of 
letters by, to, and about ED and entries from a number of contempor- 
ary diaries, supplemented by a few inscriptions and marginalia written 
in books. The latter consist of items from newspapers (notably the 
Springfield Republican and lesser sheets published locally), from 
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magazines, from town and church records, and miscellaneous items 
too numerous to mention. They are presented in a single chronologi- 
cal line, running from the marriage of ED’s parents to her funeral 
fifty-eight years later. 

The compiler has removed himself from the scene as completely as 
possible. There are no comments, save for the very brief captions 
that precede many of the entries; there are no annotations save for 
citations of sources in compact form at the end of vol. II and an 
occasional purely factual footnote. The story, both of a person and a 
community, is left to tell itself without the aid of an interpreter, as 
fully and as objectively as this “scientific” procedure allows. Of 
course, a certain amount of interpretation results from deciding what 
to include and exclude, the relevance of the material being variable ; 
also from ordering certain entries of doubtful date, which can thus 
be shifted about within the otherwise strict chronological arrangement. 
But even the most objective compiler of such a mass of material must 
have some opinions and must evaluate to some extent, be allowed some 
freedom in selecting and juxtaposing his entries, in order to accom- 
plish his monumental task. 

Reading through a long sequence of these documents, most reward- 
ing during the crucial years of ED’s career, one gets the extra- 
ordinary impression of almost hearing the voices of a whole com- 
munity, in all their variety of treble and bass, joy and fear and anger, 
lightness and seriousness. But such continuous reading is hard to 
sustain. The numerous threads of topics that are picked up and 
dropped, the discontinuities of such a ragbag arrangement (chronology 
does not always make for sequential meaning), and the large amount 
of trivia—these hazards inherent in the method itself not only make 
any attempt at a straight march through the two volumes pall on the 
reader, but tend to distract his mind from what is really significant 
by filling it with so many details. Of course the opposite of this, the 
biography that is oversimplified by selection and arrangement, runs 
the opposite risk, reminding us of how difficult it is ever to know the 
truth about anyone. But the intelligent reader can adjust himself to 
the problem and make excellent use of these volumes just as they 
stand, reading continuously where the significance of the material 
holds his interest and skimming (alertly so as to miss nothing) where 
it does not. Or he can use them for reference purposes, following in 
detail a period of special concern, or looking up people, events, and 
topics from the index. For the compiler he can feel only gratitude for 
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this monumental offering and admiration for the perseverance, skill, 
and intelligence that made this achievement possible. Until the appear- 
ance of a definitive biography (and even beyond, for supplementary 
purposes) this will be the indispensable source of information for 
all who are interested in the life of Emily Dickinson. (Such a bio- 
graphy, incidentally, will not be a simple matter of reducing this bulk 
to size and telling what it means, for these documents raise as many 
questions as they answer.) 

For those primarily interested in ED’s poetry, the rewards are 
not as tangible or as rich. In the very brief introduction, the only 
place where Mr. Leyda allows himself a comment, he says in reference 
to the desirability of a full and accurate biography of ED: “and no 
analyst of the poems can ignore that life.” This is certainly true in 
a general sense, but the light shed on great literature by biography is 
usually indirect and partial (for mediocre literature it is likely to 
prove what was known all along, that it is too close a transcript from 
life and has very little to do with the creative imagination). When 
he adds: “The tiniest scrap of biographical fact might be . . . the 
missing piece in the puzzle that makes plain a series of relationships in 
the life that in turn reveals a major theme or continuity in the poems,” 
one takes pause. The likelihood of the last half of that claim proving 
true seems minimal. To one who has wrestled long with the problem 
of interpreting ED’s poems, it seems most likely that biographical 
minutiae will illuminate only the lesser ones. With great poetry, the 
fact in experience from which it takes off is usually far less significant 
than the speed and distance of the leap beyond. 


Of the large number of ED’s poems that find some relation to 
these documents, nearly 300 of them, it is notable how few are among 
her best. A thorough check of every reference to her poems in the 
index reveals only two examples where direct new light is shed by the 
documents. The account of a balloon ascension in the Republican, 
October 5, 1860, is quoted, concluding: “It almost seemed like the 
translation of the prophet Elijah”; and juxtaposed to this are the 
lines from one of her poems using this figure. But of course ED knew 
the Bible as well as this journalist, so the parallel may be coincidence; 
besides, the poem is a very minor one, and the important point is not 
where a poet gets his materials but what use he makes of them. 


The second is more significant. A passage from one of Emerson’s 
Essays: Second Series is quoted, dealing with poetic inspiration and 
saying that wine and narcotics are artificial stimulants, concluding: 
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“the air should suffice for his inspiration, and he should be tipsy with 
water”; juxtaposed is her poem (“I taste a liquor”) containing the 
lines: “Inebriate of air- am I-/ And Debauchee of Dew.” This is 
indeed close, and it forms a valuable supplement to the more extended 
parallel between her poem (a fairly good one) and Emerson’s 
“Bacchus,” recently pointed out by the present reviewer. This illumi- 
nation, however, does not come from biography but from literary 
analogy, and so lies outside the real province of Mr. Leyda’s book. 
When he captions the entry: “HD reads ‘The Poet,” he is just 
guessing, for he cites no biographical “document” to prove that she 
did, much less at this particular time (the entry, being undatable, is 
placed at the end of 1860, the year in which her poem was written). 
It is known that a copy of this volume of Emerson’s essays was in the 
Dickinson family library, but it was in the edition of 1862, and it is 
not known when it was acquired or when ED read it, if ever. Mr. 
Leyda mentions none of this biographical data, probably because it 
doesn’t fit. He simply used his talents as a literary critic; knowing 
that ED was acquainted with some of Emerson’s writings and that he 
was part of the literary tradition closest to her, he ran down a 
significant analogue in the essays. 

ED’s reading, her comments on books and literary theory and ideas 
in general, are certainly the most likely places to look for light on her 
own poems. But on these matters there is virtually nothing new in 
the present volumes (they are not what is usually meant by “bio- 
graphical facts”). Indeed, it is surprizing how little use Mr. Leyda 
makes of the books known to have been in the Dickinson library, 
problematic as iheir relevance to ED may be. But it is unfair to ask 
that a documentary biography should throw more light on the poetry 
than it can. This discussion is not meant as a criticism of Mr. 
Leyda’s method or achievement, but simply as a warning to readers 
not to expect too much from a few comments thrown out in the 
introduction. The Years and Hours of Emily Dickinson accom- 
plishes its real task magnificently: to make possible an authoritative 
biography of the poet whose life has been so inadequately treated to 
date. 


The Johns Hopkins University CHARLES R. ANDERSON 
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Charles R. Anderson, Emily Dickinson’s Poetry; Stairway of Surprise 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. xviii + 334 pp. 
$5.95). A GOOD many people, infatuated with “ Emily,” have 
unburdened themselves in books. Others, less emotionally susceptible, 
have written about “ Emily Dickinson,” a literary-historical personage 
compounded out of odds and ends of biography and history of ideas 
and literary criticism. Mr. Anderson is the first to make a large-scale 
study of one whom he calls “ Dickinson,” a practicing poet, whose 
oeuvre is now fully available in three volumes of collected Poems and 
three volumes of collected Letters. Working from a standpoint within 
the poetry, Mr. Anderson is equally interested in the figure made by 
individual poems when read very closely and the larger figure that 
these poems project as one moves through them. He is not concerned 
with the poet’s life and intellectual context except as an occasional 
aid to interpretation. Obviously his choice of examples cannot satisfy 
everyone, and obviously he cannot be entirely inductive in his pursuit 
of a general pattern. But he is the first to attempt anything of this 
kind, and we should all be grateful to him for boldly breaking ground, 

Considering the extreme difficulty of Dickinson’s poetry, the rela- 
tively short time since a dependable text appeared, and the small 
amount of previous explication, I think that Mr. Anderson’s attempt 
is remarkably successful. He has a virtue rare among literary com- 
mentators: candor. One may feel that his readings could be refined 
upon or extended in various ways; one may even differ from him 
radically in many matters of interpretation and evaluation; but one 
can never accuse him of boggling at a problem. His book has effec- 
tively put an end to all easy talk about this poet, whether in the guise 
of “ Emily ” or of “ Emily Dickinson.” Moreover, there are few of 
his readings that do not contain an agreeable surprise or at least a 
beguiling possibility: Mr. Anderson works in the spirit of his subtitle. 
The cumulative effect of these interpretations (about a hundred in 
all) is very impressive. Even the most convinced admirer of Dickinson 
is forced into a higher estimate of her poetic gift. 

There are four major divisions of the book, determined by the 
subject-matter of the poems: art; nature; the self; death and im- 
mortality. Within each part, persistent themes and images are studied 
through “clusters” of poems. The first division, on “The Paradise 
of Art,” reveals the extraordinary status of poetry itself in the 
Dickinsonian poetic world, as well as the sceptical thrust that sets 
off her idea of poetry from the various romantic versions of the 
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religion of art. The poems on nature, “The Outer World,” suggest 
the reason for this peculiar attitude. Dickinson saw man as “im- 
prisoned in time,” incapable of knowing the eternal reality of nature 
or even of knowing in what sense nature is eternal and in what sense 
it is evanescent. Nature, seen in one way or the other, can only 
serve as a metaphor in the poetic effort of the time-bound consciousness 
to know its own eternity and its own transience. These modes of the 
human mind furnish the themes of poems on “The Inner World.” 
The “ecstasy ” and the “despair” of the ambiguous self, the im- 
mortality of inner creation and the pain of inner death, are the 
Dickinsonian certainties. The two moods are interwoven with each 
other; yet the creative phase does maintain a precarious primacy by 
reason of the poetic power that can encompass despair and death in a 
word. There remains, then, a final question: the relation between 
the aesthetic paradise and “The Other Paradise,” the heaven of the 
fathers ; between inner agony and physical dissolution. The poems on 
death and immortality, according to Mr. Anderson, are not efforts to 
describe the grave and life beyond the grave; they deal with ideas of 
ultimate reality, and they refer back to the living mind that conceives 
those ideas. Dickinson is a religious poet, but she cannot assume and 
simply allude to an objective Christian truth. Her materials are the 
immediate truths of human consciousness, which for her are “all we 
know of heaven / And all we need of hell.” 

As a general picture of Dickinson’s poetic universe, this account 
seems to me the most inclusive and coherent yet proposed. Though not 
radically new except in some particulars—notably the analysis of the 
“time” imagery—it fixes the “center” (the secularized and alienated 
consciousness of the poet) from which one can best understand the 
“circumference ” of her universe (the lost worlds of nature and God 
that provide her vocabulary). Such poetry is profoundly modern: the 
modernity of Dickinson, not merely in her technique but in her total 
imagination, is the subject with which Mr. Anderson’s book is funda- 
mentally concerned. I must add that some of the ways in which he 
has tried to make his point do not strike me as altogether happy. I 
do not think that allusions to “the mathematical philosophers of 
today” or to Paul Tillich’s concept of religion are as helpful as they 
were intended to be. More to the point would have been some attempt 
to confront Dickinson’s peculiar problems and achievements with those 
of other poets, mostly of later date, who have been able to survive 
under new and strange imaginative conditions. Dickinson and Yeats? 
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Dickinson and Wallace Stevens? Still, a book that brings us to the 
verge of such comparisons has doubtless done enough. I hope that 
others will soon expand upon the rich implications of Mr. Anderson’ 
theme. 


Yale University CHARLES FEIDELSON 


John F. Lynen, The Pastoral Art of Robert Frost (New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1960. xii-++ 208 pp. $4.50). OUT of the spate of 
recent books about Frost (four in the last two years), here at last is 
one that opens a door into his poetry. Quite properly Mr. Lynen 
bypasses both the adulators and the detractors of Frost and turns his 
attention to the poems themselves. Exploring them on their own 
terms, the first critic to do so in extenso, he comes up with a new way 
of reading them that is illuminating and on the whole convincing. 
The preface sets this forth succinctly. Frost’s symbolic reference does 
not work primarily through allusion, metaphor, and allegory, but 
through the special perspective of the rural world. This gives him 
not only a subject matter (an obvious point, previously overlabored) 
but a frame for viewing reality, and the poetic vision it reveals is 
pastoral. The pastoral mode, he concludes, provides the characteristic 
design of Frost’s best and most representative poems, both in form 
and style, though only a few of them are actually written in this genre. 
Mr. Lynen’s thesis, though based on a close knowledge of the body of 
Frost’s poetry and a sound understanding of the relevant literary 
tradition, clearly took its start from a brilliant hunch. This is now 
confirmed by external evidence, in the poet’s own words, not available 
at the time he was writing his book. Mrs. Sergeant’s recent biography 
prints for the first time a letter Frost wrote to an American friend 
in the summer of 1913, that crucial point in his career between his 
first and second volumes; referring to the radically new poems he was 
shaping up for North of Boston, his key book, he said explicitly: 
“ T had some character strokes I had to get in somewhere and I chose 
a sort of eclogue form for them ” (p. 110). 

Mr. Lynen’s first chapter offers a compact survey of the history of 
pastoralism, from its origin in Theocritus through its two great periods 
of flowering in the time of Virgil and the Renaissance to its decay in 
the eighteenth century. Following Empson, he makes it clear that the 
real purpose of the pastoral mode is not simply praise of the country 
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by a city poet, but a contrast showing the complexity of relations 
between the two worlds, the tensions between their respective values. 
By creating a myth of the rural world, the pastoralist achieves a new 
perspective that enables him to comment implicitly but penetratingly 
on the human condition in the urban world, the inevitable milieu of 
both the poet and his audience. None of the older conventions of 
pastoral are found in Frost, of course—shepherds, pipes, country 
dances, and lovers’ laments. He dropped this outworn artifice but 
retained the fundamental form, that is, the point of view, and gave it 
new life with the local details of his own countryside. He came into 
his own as an artist when, during his English residence, he discovered 
that remote rural New England could serve as a novel Arcadia and 
adopted the point of view of the farmer as his poetic mask. By em- 
phasizing the uniqueness of this little world and its isolation from 
the actual one we live in, he insists on their differences, at the same 
time paradoxically displaying the familiar human realities basic to 
both. Thus he transforms it into a symbolic world, capable of strongly 
implied comparisons. Just how this pastoral mode functions in Frost’s 
poetry is then clinched by close analyses of six poems, some of them 
familiar (“The Pasture” and “ Mending Wall”), some previously 
neglected (“ Out, Out—” and “ Sitting by a Bush in Broad Day- 
light ”). What makes these explications convincing is that Mr. Lynen 
works always from inside the poems, reading them in terms of struc- 
ture, imagery, language, and showing how their meaning emerges 
from the perspective of the poet’s vision. 

Succeeding chapters demonstrate Frost’s treatment of the chief 
elements of pastoral — setting, speech, and characters. In showing 
how he has created a new Arcadia out of rural New England, the 
author gives more than half his space to a detailed commentary on 
“New Hampshire.” Many readers will still not find that long dis- 
cursive poem impressive as a poem, though it is certainly pertinent 
to Lynen’s thesis as the clearest example of how Frost has shaped his 
region as a pastoral myth. His aim is not to give a description of 
New England as it really is, but a stylized picture of its essence. 
Strictly limited to the rural areas north of Boston, it is even further 
reduced by a disciplined art of selection to those few local traits sig- 
nificant for his pastoralism. Like all myth-makers his method is sym- 
bolic. His success is proved by the fact that he has been hailed as a 
straightforward realist, his mythical regional world accepted as New 
England itself. Yet its real function, we now see, is to provide a form 
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rather than a subject. Again, much has been said in the past about 
the distinctive voice tones of Frost’s poetry, but Mr. Lynen is the first 
to point out that his “ Yankee Manner ” is not just a picturesque way 
of speaking but a style symbolic of a mode of thought; it not only 
dramatizes the character speaking but also defines the attitudes typical 
of this whole rural society. It even carries over to poems not overtly 
regional, like the aphoristic “ Fire and Ice,” where the bold metaphors 
get their real effect from the tight-lipped tone of the speaker. The 
demonstration is particularly fine when applied to poems that are 
pastoral in the full sense, like “ The Grindstone ” and especially “ The 
Code,” where the Yankee manner is both subject and medium, the 
code being not only an ethical standard but the system of communica- 
tion that embodies it. 

The high point of Lynen’s method comes in the chapter on the 
great dramatic poems; some twenty of the dialogues and monologues 
are included in this category. He finds the dramatic tendency de- 
veloping from the very nature of Frost’s pastoral vision, which offered 
him not only characters and action (i. e., dialogue), but in a “ stage ”— 
a total conception of reality with a social order and a system of values. 
He had only to focus in characters the contrasts inherent in his 
regional art to move from narrative to dramatic, the Yankee speaker 
turning into a monologuist or, with the addition of another as “ au- 
dience,” dialoguist. So the pastoral and dramatic veins developed 
parallel and remained dominant until mid-career. The later volumes 
show a shift of interest. Even when the drama fades into pure narra- 
tive and when the dialogues become philosophical, dramatizing an 
idea, the basic pastoral design remains as a touchstone for significant 
new interpretations. But most of the poems beginning with A Further 
Range (1936) fall outside the scope of Mr. Lynen’s thesis. He wisely 
does not try to press it where it does not apply, and it is notable that 
a majority of these later ones are of lesser caliber, such as the satires 
on science and industrialism, which range from arch aphorisms to 
outright editorializing. Thus another virtue of the pastoral approach 
is as a guide to the best. As a matter of fact only twenty-five or thirty 
poems in all are examined in detail (about ten percent of the corpus), 
but these surely form the core of Frost’s real achievement. Included 
among these are half a dozen nature poems, which Mr. Lynen links 
te pastoralism by showing that sometimes they follow the tradition, 
of using nature only as a setting or to define the swain’s point of 
view, and even when they use the same perspective to center interest 
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on the object rather than on rural life, Frost’s real subject is still 
humanity since confrontation with the alien world of nature brings 
out man’s heroism as well as his weakness. This puts something of a 
strain on the usual definition of pastoral. 

The final chapter is a kind of epilogue rather than an integral part 
of the book’s thesis. Labelled as “frankly speculative,” it performs 
a real service in rescuing Frost from the tag of “ Victorian,” showing 
that he is just as modern in his way as Eliot and the dominant school. 
Less convincing is the effort to show that in spite of vast differences 
there is a real similarity of structure in Frost’s pastoralism and their 
complex historical orientation, both being developed to cope with the 
problems raised by the opposition between the scientific and humanis- 
tic world views. But this is a small quibble to raise about a book that 
offers the finest evaluation of Frost’s poetry to date. It is original in 
approach, sensitive in its reading of the poems, and is written with 
taste and economy. The pastoral Frost is now established. The “ other 
Frost ” needs as discerning a critic. 


The Johns Hopkins University CHARLES R. ANDERSON 


George W. Nitchie, Human Values in the Poetry of Robert Frost, 
a Study of a Poet’s Convictions (Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 
1960. 242 pp. $5.00). MR. Nitchie’s book is a thoughtful and 
persevering one. It is also intended as a challenging study, to serve as 
“a corrective in any final estimate of Frost’s excellence.” Lest it be 
taken as a more serious challenge than it really is, both by those not 
closely acquainted with his best poetry and by those who dislike his 
“personality ” (the editorialist who replaces the poet in much of 
his later and lesser work), it needs to be subjected to a rigorous 
scrutiny. If Frost needs to be rescued from the excessive enthusiasm 
of his admirers, as Mr. Nitchie thinks, he may also need to be rescued 
from the animus of his detractors when it is wrongly founded. The 
Preface sets forth his purpose, quite frankly, as a “negative” one: 
he is not concerned with whether Frost is a good and important poet 
but with his ethical and philosophical “ convictions,” which he finds 
are “vulnerable, wobbly, and incomplete”; and he admits that his 
judgment is “inevitably in terms of my own convictions. My bias is 
a moral one.” Whatever justification this may have with regard to 
writings of a different sort, it is not a very promising approach to the 
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understanding of literature. When he goes on to say that his purpog 
is not to evaluate “the affective impact of a poem, but the moral anj 
intellectual worth of the ideas it embodies,” one begins to suspect that 
he is placing himself in opposition to the basic tenet of all the beg 
modern criticism, which holds that what a poem means is not separable 
from what a poem is. 

The exegesis that follows, throughout the book, bears this out. Mr. 
Nitchie’s method of arriving at Frost’s “ convictions ” is to stand out. 
side the poems and extract their meanings. The card-file method by 
which he has accumulated Frost’s “ideas” shows through plainly, 
There are endless doctrinaire statements of these ideas, simply fol- 
lowed by lists of poems; for example, p. 46, Frost’s accounts of man’s 


efforts to break through nature’s limits in order to find meaning | 


result in “ mockery ” (four poems listed), “ heartbreak ” (five poems), 
or “revelation” (five poems). There are endless one-sentence sun- 
maries of the “meanings” of poems, followed by their titles, and 
leading up to some generalization based on these summaries. Only 
rarely does he come to grips with a poem to the extent of a page or 
more of commentary, and even then there is little exploration of 
language, imagery, or structure. All of this is convincing in inverse 
ratio to the reader’s knowledge of the poems themselves. For those 
unacquainted with the texts and unwilling to look them up, much of 
this will seem persuasive, since Mr. Nitchie presents his formulations 
with the vigor of a determined debator. But the serious student of 
Frost finds little to agree with. To be sure the outright misreadings 
are infrequent, for the author has a good mind even though it is not 
matched by the proper skills of a literary critic; but occasionally he 
seems dead wrong: “ Sitting by a Bush in Broad Sunlight ” implies 
some sort of “vital evolution” (p. 25), and “Out, Out—” is an 
exhibition of “ pointless cruelty” (p. 99). What is usually missing 
in these formula summaries is all the implication, qualification, and 
complex interrelatedness that gives the richness of meaning to 4 
poem’s total impact; and this lack reduces the extracted “ meaning” 
to a half-truth at best. The method is more of a heresy than that of 
paraphrase, which at least has the virtue of commentary tn eztenso; 
the heresy of extractable formula denies the very existence of the 
poem as a poem by holding that it is reducible to a prose statement. 
The whole weight of Mr. Nitchie’s attack on Frost falls by reason of 
his inadequate method, at least in the opinion of the present reviewer. 

The author himself constantly reveals his own uneasiness about his 
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method with individual poems and even about his general animus 
toward Frost. Scattered through the book one finds such curious 
statements as the following. As an introduction to his extraction of 
one poem’s meaning he says: “to take an appallingly literal-minded 
view of things ” (p. 57) ; at the end of another: “It is not necessary 
[to read it] in this admittedly somewhat querulous fashion ” (p 155). 
After chiding Frost for not having a coherent philosophy, he confesses : 
“it is not necessary that a poet should have all the answers” (p. 57). 
After quotations to prove that even Thoreau was more social than 
Frost: “ Admittedly, such quoting is hitting below the belt ” (p. 135). 
After complaining that the poetic mask does not quite fit the facts 
in Frost’s life: “ This is not intended as an exercise in debunking ” 
(p. 140). After an extended comparison with Yeats and Eliot: “the 
comparisons have been, in a way, both irrelevant to poetry and unfair 
to Frost ” (p. 216). Students of literature may well wonder why with 
such an attitude toward his subject and such misgivings about his 
own method he should ever have undertaken to write a book about 
Frost. It certainly was not just spleen, although Frost’s whimsy, 
what he calls his “ equivocation,” and the sometimes foolish adulation 
of the cult do make him admittedly angry. 

No, Mr. Nitchie is serious, morally and humorlessly serious. His 
real quarrel is not with the inconsistency of Frost’s convictions, but 
with the beliefs themselves. He disapproves of Frost’s ambiguous 
attitude towards nature, man, and God, his “ anti-intellectualism,” 
his tendency to shy away from the major area of broadly social values, 
his refusal to commit himself to a systematic and explicit philosophy 
as regards the human objective. And he feels that because of Frost’s 
prestige it is morally dangerous to let all this go unchallenged. What- 
ever relevance this book may have for the moralist, it has little for 
the student of literature. Only on the last score does he make a point 
that is really challenging. Leaning on the strong arm of Blackmur 
he quotes from that critic’s essay on Yeats, as symptomatic of the 
best modern poets: “he performs his work in the light of an insight, 
a group of ideas, and a faith, with the discipline that flows from them, 
which taken together form a view of life.” If it is true, as Nitchie 
maintains, that this is Frost’s basic lack, it may be the explanation 
of why he has increasingly taken refuge in “the arch, the cute, the 
complacent, the trivial, gradually abandoning areas of proven strength.” 
Frost certainly has his limitations, and the falling off in his later 
poems especially needs to be pointed out with care, if only to clear 
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the air for a truer understanding of his better poems—the only real 
value in negative criticism. Perhaps Mr. Nitchie’s main contribution 
has been in his insistent argument that there are limitations, many 
and serious ones. But the best way to evaluate his “challenge ” is to 
come to the reading of this book with a close understanding of Frost’s 
poetry and, preferably, after reading John F. Lynen’s recent appraisal 
of Frost’s real achievement as a modern pastoralist. 


The Johns Hopkins University CHARLES R. ANDERSON 


Gabriel Bonno, ed., Lettres inédites de Le Clerc a4 Locke (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1959. 135 pp. $4.00. 
Univ. of California Publications in Modern Philology, 52). LES 
soixante-cing lettres de Leclere que publie M. Bonno font partie de 
la Lovelace Collection qui se trouve depuis 1947 A la Bibliothéque 
Bodléienne d’Oxford (M. 8S. Locke c.13). A l’exception de la lettre 
30 (12 aofit 1694) et de courts fragments de six autres écrites en 
1691 et 1692, elles sont entiérement inédites. (Maurice Cranston: 
John Locke, a biography, 1957, qui a utilisé la Lovelace Collection, ne 
fait qu’en mentionner quelques-unes). La premiére est datée du 23 
juillet 1688, alors que son correspondant était encore en Hollande, 
et la derniére du 24 juin 1704, quatre mois avant la mort de Locke 
Les lettres de Locke 4 Leclerc ont disparu 4 l’exception de deux gue 
M. Bonno publie ici, celle du 30 juillet 1688 déji imprimée dans 
Vouvrage de H. F. Bourne, et un court billet inédit daté d’Utrecht le 
2 octobre 1686. Malgré son caractére unilatéral, cette correspondance 
éclaire bien des points de la biographie et de la physionomie intel- 
lectuelle de Locke, et l’auteur du monumental ouvrage sur Les re- 
lations intellectuelles de Locke avec la France (1955) était par- 
ticuliérement bien désigné pour les éditer. 

Dans une Introduction de vingt-cing pages, M. Bonno nous présente 
d’abord briévement Jean Leclere (1657-1736), puis il résume avec 
clarté et précision le contenu des lettres et en fait ressortir l’intérét. 
Il ne faut pas s’attendre 4 des révélations sensationnelles, qui s’ac- 
corderaient du reste mal avec le caractére raisonnable et l’existence 
sédentaire des deux amis. On les sait tous deux partisans de la 
tolérance et d’un christianisme raisonnable, et nombreuses sont les 
professions de foi que Leclere fait 4 Locke, certain que celui-ci l’ap- 
prouvera. I] lit “avec plaisir l’Acte de la Tolérance; c’est une 
démarche vers la paix” (5 juillet 1689, p. 38). Aprés avoir lu les 
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ouvrages de William Sherlock contre les Sociniens, il “admire le 
zle de Académie d’Oxford et celui de ce bon Docteur, qui damnent 
nécessairement toute l’Antiquité. . . . Le paradis n’est néanmoins pas 
si fort en leur disposition qu’ils se ’imaginent . . .” (ler novembre 
1690, pp. 44-45). Au sujet des miracles que rapportent le Péres, il est 
sceptique et parle comme Fontenelle de “ fourbes ” et de “ crédules ” (15 
juillet 1692, pp. 54-55), mais il prie Dieu qu’il donne 4 Locke de la 
santé et du loisir pour démontrer la Morale. “La plupart s’imaginent 
que celle de I’Evangile est contre la nature et la raison, ce que je ne 
crois point ” (26 aoit 1692, p. 56). Ailleurs, il souhaite 4 Locke “la 
vie de Nestor, . . . car je ne connais personne, qui fit plus capable de 
désabuser le monde que vous, et de bannir la superstition et l’ignor- 
ance” (29 avril 1694, pp. 71-72). 

J’ai signalé voila vingt ans que Leclere avait cherché a s’établir en 
Angleterre et qu’il comptait surtout sur la protection de Gilbert 
Burnet, et les lettres 4 Locke apportent des précisions intéressantes 
sur cet espoir décu. On se souvient aussi que c’est Leclere qui a 
publié en 1688 dans sa Bibliothéque Universelle un abrégé de l’Essai 
sur ’ Entendement humain et que c’est grice a lui que le nom de 
Locke fut entendu pour la premiére fois en France. Ici les lettres 
que publie M. Bonno apportent du nouveau et “font ressortir l’im- 
portance du réle de Leclere dans la premiére diffusion de l’ouvrage ” 
(p. 25). Il ne se lasse pas d’encourager Locke 4 faire paraitre son 
grand ouvrage (lettres 4 et 6) et il est intimement associé 4 la pre- 
miére publication de l’Hssay en 1690. Méme avant que celui-ci soit 
imprimé, Leclere et Locke ont envisagé de le faire traduire en latin. 
Rien ne servit sans doute autant la renommée de Locke que la traduc- 
tion francaise de l’Hssay: les lettres de Leclerc nous apprennent que 
cest grace a lui que le jeune Pierre Coste devint le précepteur du 
fils de Lady Masham, et le traducteur de Locke. Leclere s’intéresse 
égalment a la diffusion des autres ouvages de Locke. 


Enfin, les lettres de Leclere 4 Locke sont pleines de nouvelles de la 
république des lettres. Entre eux, il s’agit constamment de livres et 
de lectures, et pour l’éditeur il s’agit de trouver les références et 
d’expliquer les allusions. M. Bonno s’est admirablement bien acquitté 
de cette tache ardue en ajoutant au texte plus de trois cents notes. 
Nous n’avons que des corrections peu importantes 4 proposer: la note 
122 est sans doute superflue, et la note 127% devrait renvoyer au 
passage de la lettre 12 sur la Société des Remonstrants. La note 267 
aurait gagné & étre placée au début de la lettre précédente, od “ notre 
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homme ” indique sans doute déja le bourgmestre d’Amsterdam. Le seul 
reproche qu’on puisse faire 4 l’éditeur, c’est de ne pas nous donner un 
texte aussi fidéle 4 l’original que ne nous le laisserait supposer la 
note 1. Pour nous en tenir 4 la seule lettre 1, l’autographe de la 
Lovelace Collection révéle de trés nombreuses divergences d’avec le 
texte imprimé. A la premiére ligne, Leclerc met un accent aigu 4 
“neuviéme,” une majuscule 4 “tome,” un accent circonflexe 4 “ notre,” 
et il ne met pas d’accent 4 “ Bibliothéque.” Ces particularités ortho- 
graphiques ont bien peu d’intérét du reste et il n’y aurait guére eu 
d’inconvénient 4 moderniser l’orthographe. D’autres infidélités sont 
plus sérieuses: 4 la ligne 8 Leclerc a écrit “de reconnaitre . . . mon 
erreur” et non “de me connaitre ...,” 4 la ligne 19 “que lui ne 
sauroit fair” et non “que lui ne l’auroit su faire,” 4 la ligne 27 “ parce 
que je vois” au lieu de “je crois,” et le nom de Wetstein a la derniére 


ligne n’est pas précédé de M. 


St. Anne’s College, Oxford ANNIE BARNES 


George Sand, Consuelo. La Comtesse de Rudolstadt, ed. Léon Cellier 
and Léon Guichard, 3 vols. (Paris: Garnier, 1959. Vol. I: Ixxxvii + 
404 pp., 9 plates; Vol. II: 572 pp., 9 plates; Vol. III: 590 pp., 9 plates. 
Classiques Garnier). George Sand, Lélia, ed. Pierre Reboul (Paris: 
Garnier, 1960. Ixvii + 601 pp. Classique Garnier). | LES Classiques 
Garnier rendent accessibles au grand public, sous une présentation 4 
la fois savante et élégante, des textes littéraires aujourd’hui presque 
introuvables, en dépit de leur intérét propre et de leur signification 
historique. Tous les spécialistes de Georges Sand, tous les amateurs du 
romantisme francais forment depuis longtemps le méme voeu qu’Alain 
dans ses Propos de Littérature: “J’attends toujours de voir aux 
vitrines de librairie les cing volumes de Consuelo enfin dans leur 
gloire. “Ce voeu est enfin réalisé, 4 cette différence prés que les cing 
volumes de Consuelo, et de sa suite, La Comtesse de Rudolstadt, sont 
réduits 4 trois dans la nouvelle édition Garnier. Aprés l’introduction 
viennent deux études sur la musique et sur l’occultime dans Consuelo, 
ainsi qu’une courte bibliographie des ouvrages critiques sur Georges 
Sand et un répertoire des principales sources écrites des deux romans. 
Le choix de variantes qui nous est offert dans les notes est fort 
révélateur du point de vue stylistique. 

Le remaniement de 1839 posait 4 M. Reboul, l’éditeur de Lélta wu 
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probléme qu’il est difficile de résoudre 4 la satisfaction de tous. Le 
texte original est le plus intéressant au point de vue autobiographique ; 
c’est aussi le plus lyrique, et c’est 4 lui que s’attachent, de préférence, 
les coeurs sensibles. Le texte de 1839 est beaucoup plus “engagé,” 
jl refléte la nouvelle orientation de Georges Sand; le personnage 
essentiel de Trenmor n’est plus un contemplateur détaché mais un 
homme d’action, le chef d’une venta. M. Reboul reproduit intégrale- 
ment la version de 1833 et il donne ensuite, dans une seconde partie, 
les additions et variantes du texte de 1839. On ne peut donc pas réver 
d’une Lélia plus compléte que celle-ci. Les deux parties sont précédées 
de deux introductions consacrées 4 la genése des deux versions. Le 
volume se termine par quelques-uns des jugements contemporains sur 
la premiére Lélia, et en particulier ceux de Sainte-Beuve, Chateau- 
briand, Musset, Ballanche, Gustave Planche... . 


Cette nouvelle édition de Lélia est un bon instrument pour étudier 
évolution intellectuelle et morale de Georges Sand. Et devant cette 
évolution, il est difficile de ne pas songer 4 toutes les évolutions 
paralléles dont l’univers littéraire contemporain nous donne le spec- 
tacle .. . . Le passage de la solitude égotiste 4 l’engagement social se 
reproduit avec une régularité presque fatale depuis l’aube du XIXe 
siécle. La solitude des Chateaubriand, des Hugo ou des Sand était 
plus lyrique, la notre est plus nihiliste; leur engagement était senti- 
mental et humanitaire, le nétre se veut “lucide ” et “ désespéré; une 
description “phénoménologique” de toutes ces attitudes révélerait 
toutefois, que les analogies l’emportent de loin sur les différences. Si 
nous ne percevons pas ces analogies c’est parce que, la mode aidant, 
nous ne pouvons pas encore mettre en doute l’extréme originalité de 
nos contemporains mais nos petits enfants ne verront sans doute dans 
leurs oeuvres qu’un prolongement tardif de l’interminable romantisme. 


The Johns Hopkins University RENE GIRARD 


L’Année Balzacienne 1960, ed. P. G. Castex et al. (Paris: Garnier, 
1960, 234 p.). | THIS work succeeds the Etudes Balzaciennes and 
will continue to appear, in one volume, each spring. It carries on 
the same tradition of exacting scholarship, under the editorship of 
Messrs. P. G. Castex, J. A. Ducourneau, R. Pierrot and Mlle. Made- 
leine Fargeaud. It is a link among the most distinguished Balzacian 
scholars throughout the world, and an indispensable instrument for 
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all of them; but it should also interest the non-specialists who are 
fascinated by the problems connected with literary genius. For al] 
this painstaking work is merely a dogged attempt to move “ toward 
Balzac,” if I may borrow this phrase from Harry Levin, to discrimi- 
nate a little better each year between the raw material and the finished 
product, in the hope of understanding more clearly the creative process, 


The first part of the volume presents unpublished pages, most of 
them from the Lovenjoul collection, fragments rejected by Balzac 
for one reason or another, but nevertheless interesting to us of course, 
Several of them (Le Roi des Merciers, by Madeleine Fargeaud, 
L’Enfant maudit, by Francois Germain) trace back various themes 
and characters to their first faint adumbration, before the novelist 
had found himself. Another, by J. Wayne Conner, adds a newspaper 
article to Balzac’s efforts in favor of Peytel, the “notaire ” who was 
executed for murder in 1839. Perhaps the six letters to the Hanska 
family on the Revolution of 1848 contribute most directly to our 
understanding of Balzac’s character. 

Roger Pierrot, who publishes them, cannot bring himself to believe 
that the “ powerful observer of Restauration society in France ” could 
be so grotesque in his interpretation of the Revolution. He suggests 
that Balzac was deliberately writing for the Russian police, and he 
is probably right. 

“ Vous ne savez pas, says Balzac (p. 59), tout ce qui pouvait arriver. 
C’était Paris recommencant Attila, les Huns, les Vandales, Alaric, et 
cette nappe d’hommes énergiques serait partie de Paris brilé, pillé, 
aurait ramassé chemin faisant tous les malheureux de France, de 
Belgique, d’Allemagne, et aurait lavé Europe.” 

This is Balzac’s consistent political attitude; it would be easy to 
extract from his letters and work other anti-republican pronounce- 
ments of the same merit as these raving pages. Yet one feels here, 
as well as in the pages on L’Illustre Gaudissart discovered by Bernard 
Guyon (p. 69-72) a frothy verbalism, an insincere juggling with 
words. There is toward the end of the volume (p. 193) a revealing 
testimony from a certain unnamed Excellency, quoted by the baron 
Galvagna. Balzac must be considered, he says, 


comme un fruit rare tel que l’ananas, qui a toutes les saveurs ensemble, 
attendu qu’il est bonapartiste par enthousiasme pour la gloire, Louis 
Philippiste parce qu’il considére que Louis-Philippe est le seul capable, si 
e’est possible, de gouverner la France, Kgitimiste par sentiment, et républicain 
parce qu’il tient la république pour inévitable. 
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The Excellency very properly reminds us that Balzac was consider- 
ably more Machiavellian than we think. 

The studies which compose the second part of the volume (Etudes 
historiques et littéraires) are substantial, and interesting also because 
of the variety of their critical methods. Maurice Bardéche explores, 
with his usual penetration, Balzac’s medical information, and finds 
it rather superficial. The attempt here is to compare the medical 
knowledge of the day (Brown, Cabanis, J. J. Virey) with the 
Comédie humaine, in order to determine what is Balzac’s. The general 
theory of the “ fluide vital,” the rate of its exhaustion varying with 
the intensity of life, of thought, of sexual activity, belonged to a 
commonly accepted fund of medical ideas. But Balzac added to the 
“fluide vital” two forces: will power and thought, through which 
man can control his own destiny, and society its development. There 
is no doubt that M. Bardéche here contributes to the discriminating 
process, the fine sifting which some day may reveal the core of 
intellectual creation. 

Jean-Hervé Donnard tries to discover the original of Nucingen. 
A dangerous game, but he plays it well. He shows that Nucingen is 
drawn from several comtemporaries: Girardin, a master swindier, and 
in order of decreasing importance, Ouvrard, Laffitte, Human. Balzac, 
as usual, borrowed elements from life, and fused them together, so 
that in the end his characters resemble him more than anybody else. 
This truth is here confirmed. 

Dans Situations balzaciennes avant Balzac Pierre Citron adopts 
another approach. He looks for literary sources in minor novels, and 
shows that Balzac did not hesitate to rewrite one scene of Eléonore, 
anecdote de la guerre d’Espagne en 1813, by an anonymous author. 
This became the convent scene in La Duchesse de Langeais. M. Citron 
points out indisputable resemblances between Un grand homme de 
province a Paris and various novels and short stories by Muret, Guérin 
et Capo de Feuillide, and others. But Balzac leaves them far behind. 
Whether he took his material from books or from life, his imagination 
made it its own. 


L’Année Balzacienne does not neglect Balzac’s biography. Maurice 
Regard draws a lively portrait of Laurent-Jan, one of Balzac’s most 
picturesque and most trusted friends. André Lorant tells the Histoire 
de Lélio, which is Laure de Surville’s nom de plume. Jean Ducourneau 
and Roger Pierrot continue, for the years 1826-1828, the Calendar 
of Balzac’s life which has appeared in the Etudes Balzaciennes ; this 
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storehouse of accurate facts will be of great help to Balzac scholars, 

Finally, a Critical Review appreciates the publications on Balzac 
and the editions of his works which appeared during the year, not 
only in France, but also in England, Belgium, and the United States, 
J. Wayne Conner has even had the good idea of adding a list of all 
doctoral theses devoted to Balzac in this country since the war: | 
count thirteen of them. There is one page on Balzac’s popularity in 
Russia, and even in China. There ought to be readers for L’Année 
Balzacienne | 


College of William and Mary MARCEL REBOUSSIN 


Gian Carlo Menichelli, Bibliographie de Zola en Italie (Florence: 
Institut Francais de Florence, 1960. xxxvi + 137 pp. Publications de 
l'Institut Francais de Florence, 4éme série, 3). MR. Menichelli 
has gone to the painstaking and badly needed task of assembling 
1094 Italian bibliographical references to Zola’s work from 1873 
through 1958. These items consist of 7% contributions by Zola to 
Italian periodicals, 17 letters by him to various individuals in Italy, 
with full text, 247 references to translations of his works into 
Italian and the remainder (823) are items about Zola, which include 
anything from brief references to more lengthy material (21 are 
translations of French criticism published in Italy). The references 
are presented chronologically within each group, in a well-edited 
volume, satisfactorily indexed. 

Judging from the dates of the translations, it seems clear that the 
popularity of Zola’s novels in Italy followed the general European 
pattern. He was widely read up to about the First World War and 
then went into a period of decline, with a slight resurgence of interest 
in the last few years. Germinal, for example, had five translations by 
1910, but then none until 1957 and 1958. As for Italian criticism of 
Zola, it too followed at first a course similar to that in France. 
During Zola’s lifetime only De Sanctis stands out as an intelligent 
critic. Most of the items listed are brief references, short summaries 
and the inevitable polemical articles for or against science, realism, etc. 
After Zola’s death in 1902, we find only one or two attempts at serious 
analysis, as the naturalist’s prestige declined (hostile reaction to 
Rome was in part responsible). But what really surprises the reader 
is the total absence of either good literary criticism or literary history 
in the last thirty-five years. In France, England, and the United 
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States, studies of the genesis, meaning, and artistic value of individual 
novels have become increasingly frequent, as have over-all volumes on 
Zola as a novelist. This new criticism has relied on the minute 
examination of Zola’s manuscript worksheets which have been available 
at the Bibliothéque nationale in Paris since 1924. Now Mr. Menichelli 
has written a twenty-two page introduction to his bibliography, and 
of the only studies in Italy that he considers of value on Zola, ten or 
so, those published since 1924 give no evidence of having used this 
vital material. And it seems clear, too, that contemporary academic 
critics have not profited from the important work of such scholars as 
Guy Robert, F. W. J. Hemmings, Marcel Girard, etc. Mr. Menichelli 
has written me to confirm this impression: “Chez nous, la diffusion 
des ceuvres de Zola a été un phénoméne de ‘moeurs’ plus qu’un 
produit d’une découverte intellectuelle ou culturelle. On a écrit 
beaucoup sur lui, mais en méme temps on |’a peu étudié.” 

To return to an earlier period, Mr. Menichelli does of course deal 
with the Zola disciples Cameroni, Capuana, and Verga, and also with 
such important figures as Croce and d’Annunzio, although he does not 
set forth the views of the latter two with any completeness. He has 
explained that he did not wish to repeat Arrighi on De Sanctis, 
Pellegrini on Croce and De Michaelis in his recent work Tutto 
d’Annunzio (Milan, Feltrinelli, 1960). Mr. Menichelli is even more 
elusive with the late modern critic P. P. Trompeo, whom he labels 
“essayiste subtil and perspicace ” without further explanation. Final- 
ly, he makes no effort to evaluate the introductions to recent trans- 
lations of Zola’s novels, presumably because they are of no real merit. 
In short, it seems quite clear that the Zola scholar today need not 
concern himself seriously with the Italian criticism of the creator of 
Les Rougon-Macquart. By proving concretely what has been generally 
suspected, Mr. Menichelli has performed a valuable service. 


Duke University RICHARD B, GRANT 


Elaine Marks, Colette (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1960. 265 pp. $5.00). THE book is divided ihto seventeen sec- 
tions, which deal first with the necessary biographical data and then 
with literary elucidation. Since Miss Marks did not wish to indulge 
in a scandalous piece of writing, her biography of Colette, although 
painstakingly exact, appears very subdued in tone. On the cther hand, 
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after having defined her main trends, Miss Marks attempts to embrace 
and to classify all Colette’s literary output. 

Colette’s female characters are separated into two family groups; 
the Colette-Claudine and the Colette-Sido branches. Colette’s male 
characters, first evolved from various transpositions of her first 
husband, Willy, soon gained an autonomy of their own, and she later 
specialized in the portrayal of male adolescents. Since Colette’s themes 
are rather conventional on the basic problems stated, e.g. variations 
on the well-known triangle, jealousies, difficulties in growing up for 
enamored teen-agers, in short love under all conceivable perspectives, 
we would expect a solid analysis of characters in the French literary 
tradition. Instead, as searchingly apprehended by Miss Marks, Colette 
gives us a description of “situations ” rather than a portrayal of char- 
acters, and at times, in spite of enormous stylistic differences, her 
technique of presentation is not altogether different from that used 
by Hemingway. This is why dialogue is essential in Colette’s writings; 
it allows for a more exact reporting of actions. 

The Colette-Claudines appear to us as charming and vivacious 
young ladies of whom we are never too sure. They are jeunes filles, 
sometimes graceful, sometimes impish, innocent in their worst doings 
and quite devilish in their innocence. They always appear on the verge 
of some basic discovery, a discovery that might well be only the trite 
truth that youth is a passing grace. Because of their “ unfinished” 
quality, they seem fragile and at times pathetic even when their sense 
of humor makes the reader laugh heartily. In each young girl looms 
the figure of the woman to be, a woman about to suffer. 

The Colette-Sidos, as evaluated by Miss Marks, enjoy life to 
capacity in spite of sentimental intricacies and learn to go on living 
in times of crisis. Miss Marks depicts this quest for peace with 
brilliance, although her self-imposed remoteness from Colette detracts 
here from the depth of her study. Colette’s older women possess more 
complexity and pathos than their younger counterparts. As an intel- 
ligent and creative woman who gained her freedom quite late, Colette 
was faced with problems springing from her feminine condition. 
There is more sympathy between the writer and her characters in the 
Sido group. But Miss Marks has not probed deep enough into the 
bonds between the author and her creation. One sees this especially in 
the chapter entitled “ Parables of Experience” which could have been 
more meaningful had the critic been less detached. 

The chapters on Colette as a short-story teller, as a playwright and 
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as a critic are highly informative, but it is in her treatment of Colette 
and nature, of Colette and her masterpieces that Miss Marks is most 
at home. She dissects the “ perfect balance of form and content, that 
delicate relation between fact and fiction, between poetry and prose, 
which make La Matson de Claudine, Sido and La Naissance du Jour 
her indisputable masterpieces.” She elucidates the need experienced 
by Colette for retreat into the world of nature and its never ending 
sensuous joys, the closeness she felt for flowers and leaves, wonderfully 
intertwined with the love she felt for her mother who had opened these 
vistas to her. Miss Marks shows the sense of primeval purity which 
swept Colette in nature’s proximity and how this resulted in a marvel- 
lous portrayal of a mother-figure, although presented in human 
dimensions and deeply rooted in a Bourguignon garden. Colette lived 
a happy childhood in this animal and vegetable realm. In the same 
kingdom the maturing author later found fulfilment. 

If Miss Marks is very successful in dealing with the general, she is 
sometimes less so with the particular. For example I suspect she does 
not share Colette’s fondness for cats. Nor does she convey Colette’s 
sense of beauty, of the poetic and magic excitement which inspired her 
when she spoke of cats or had cats speak to us. I don’t think Miss 
Marks noticed that Colette was more interested in female than in male 
cats, a curious parallel to her partiality in the creation of human 
beings. 

In the study of Colette’s style which is keen and perceptive, Miss 
Marks shows how form and content cannot be separated, and how 
Colette’s moral-aesthetic preoccupations forced her into a most de- 
manding craftsmanship based upon never altered images. 

To sum it up, Miss Marks has written a very sensitive and intel- 
ligent study of a very difficult writer. While the book reads easily and, 
once started, is difficult to lay down, possibly it includes too many short 
sections. Some chapters would have gained by being incorporated into 
larger units. The thoroughness of coverage makes one wish Miss 
Marks could have attained that final insight which would have made 
her book truly definitive. 


Rutgers University MICHELINE W. HERZ 


Jeanine Parisier-Plottel, Les Dialogues de Paul Valéry (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1960. 106 pp.). THE dialogues of Paul 
Valéry, so long neglected by critics and scholars, are finally receiving 
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some attention. Jeanine Parisier-Plottel’s book is the first monograph 
to attempt a study of them all.t After an Introduction, in which the 
dialogue form is discussed and in which Valéry’s predilection for it is 
rather plausibly explained as an expression of his great talent for the 
art of conversation, the individual dialogues are treated in separate 
chapters, in order of their publication (except for the short dialogues 
published in the volume Mélange, which are discussed briefly at the 
end of the fourth chapter, “ Dialogue de l’Arbre et autres dialogues”), 
A final chapter, entitled “L’Art du Dialogue,” deals not only with the 
form and the structure of these works, but also includes various other 
considerations (the characters in the dialogues, their expression of 
the author’s personality), and gives sources, some of which are of 
considerable interest. 

It would be too much to expect to find a completely satisfactory and 
definitive study of this important phase of Valéry’s work in so slim 
a volume. But would a more exhaustive treatment be more satis- 
factory? Valéry’s dialogues are a delight to read, but they are 
extremely difficult to analyze, and they defy criticism. The proper 
angle from which to attack them might be to make a completely 
formalistic study of these works as prose poems. 

The organization of Madame Parisier-Plottel’s book is, in my 
opinion, defective. To analyze each of the four principal dialogues in 
a separate chapter, and then in a final chapter to discuss in order the 
form and the structure of each is quite unsatisfactory. Each dialogue, 
in its own chapter, should have been studied as a whole. 

But let us rather examine the book as it is, not as it might have 
been. Whereas the chapters discussing L’Ame et la Danse, L’Idée fize 
and Dialogue de l’Arbre et autres dialogues are reasonably adequate 
treatments of their subjects, giving the reader a sufficient notion of 
what the dialogues are about, the first chapter, on -Hupalinos, ou 
lV’ Architecte, justifies my statement that these dialogues are difficult 
to analyze. When one has finished reading the chapter, one’s reaction 
may well be: Has the author really been discussing Fupalinos, the 
charming (though a bit overlong) feast of wit and fancy with which 
I am familiar? The chapter traces the evolution of the “thought” 
in the dialogue, with no consideration of the all-important way in 
which the thought is presented. Oddly enough, the three pages devoted 


1A, J. A. Fehr’s, Les Dialogues antiques de Paul Valéry. Essai d’Analyse 
d’ “ Eupalinos, ou VArchitecte,” Leyden, 1960, is centered on Hupalinos and 
discusses others only incidentally. 
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to Eupalinos in the last chapter, “L’Art du Dialogue” (pp. 72-74), 
succeed in giving an excellant résumé of the real subject. 

One wonders about certain omissions in the other chapters. Is it 
because it is assumed that everybody knows it, or is it because it did 
not occur to Madame Parisier-Plottel, that she never states that 
Edmond T .. ., one of the characters in L’Idée fixe, is presumably 
another avatar of Valéry’s quizzical hero, Monsieur Teste, whose first 
name was Edmond.* And similarly, is it because of reluctance to say 
the obvious, that the author of this book does not point out the 
analogies between Colloque dans un Etre (see pp. 69-70) and the poem 
“Aurore” of Charmes, or that the question “que peut un homme?” 
which concludes this dialogue, was Monsieur Teste’s motto? 


The final chapter, “ L’Art du Dialogue,” contains, in a not too well 
organized grouping, all the remaining things that Mme Parisier- 
Plottel had to say about the dialogues. The study of the form and the 
structure is well done (though, as I said above, improperly placed), 
and contains suggestive observations. I cannot say as much for the 
attempt to delineate the “ personalities” of the different “characters ” 
of the dialogues. The final section deals with the genesis and the 
sources of these works. All that is known of the genesis is the little 
related by Valéry himself. To this Madame Parisier-Plottel adds 
several suggestions as to sources. It was known before, and she states 
so, that the curious episode in Zupalinos of the formless seashell found 
by Socrates (“objet le plus ambigu”) was based upon an experience 
of Valéry’s youth. Madame Parisier-Plottel has discovered, in addi- 
tion, that the episode is the elaboration and development of a long 
note found in a cahier of 1916.5 The parallel passages designed to 
show that Maurice de Guérin’s Le Centaure and Viollet-le-Duc’s 
Entretiens sur V Architecture were sources of Fupalinos are not very 
convincing. But that Valéry knew both works and was somewhat 
influenced by them appears not unlikely. Though he doesn’t seem to 
have mentioned Guérin in his writings, how could a poet who was one 
of the founders of a magazine entitled Le Centaure (1896) have been 
unaware of Guérin’s prose poem? 

To sum up: though this book is hardly a definitive treatment of the 
subject and although I consider it inadequate in some respects and 


* See la Soirée avec Monsieur Teste, @uvres, éd. Pléiade, vol. II, p. 18. 

*This is not the only time Valéry dug into his cahiers for materials for 
later works. The botanical remarks on the last page of the Lettre de Madame 
Teste (1924) are taken word for word from a note in a cahier of early 1924 
inspired by a visit to the Jardin des Plantes of Montpellier. 
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defective in organization, it is a useful work, agreeably written, easy 
to read, and it should serve as a satisfactory general introduction to 
these too-little-known writings of a great French twentieth century 
poet. 


Oberlin College HENRY A. GRUBBS 


Stephen Ullmann, The Image in the Modern French Novel (Cam. 
bridge: University Press, 1960. viii + 315 pp. $6.50). IN Pro. 
fessor Ullmann’s previous book, Style in the French Novel, the last 
portion (constituting almost one third of the volume) was devoted 
to imagery, the authors specifically studied being Proust, Giono, and 
Sartre. In the present book, Gide, Alain-Fournier, Proust again, and 
Camus come under scrutiny. Although in every case, Professor 
Ullmann’s concern remains figurative language, his focus upon indi- 
vidual authors is never exactly the same. With Gide he uses a 
chronological approach, taking pieces in turn from Les Cahiers d’Andri 
Walter to Thésée, counting and characterizing the metaphors. The 
chapter on Alain-Fournier, although an exhaustive analysis of the 
imaginal content of Le Grand Meaulnes, is ostensibly aimed at the 
symbol of the sea. In his first volume, Professor Ullmann studied the 
phenomenon of synaesthesia in Proust’s figures; here he makes an 
over-all survey of Du Cété de chez Swann, dealing with his problem 
in topical fashion: sources of imagery, themes, forms, and patterns, 
With Camus, he returns to a chronological method, working through 
Camus’ fictional procedures from L’Etranger to L’Exil et le royaume. 
One might prefer a more explicit title——both for this work and 
for the previous volume as well—to describe a collection of essays 
dealing with certain problems in the field of style and imagery. The 
books are not panoramic sweeps or studies in trends. The author 
chosen for analysis are not there as representative figures. Neither 
Gide nor Alain-Fournier is a great imagist, and the fact that Proust 
makes much of the image and Camus very little is surely not the 
reason for their being included. In other words, Professor Ullmann 
is less interested in synthesis than in stylistic analysis for our greater 
appreciation of individual authors and individual works. 


What drew him to certain writers rather than others is patently | 
the attraction of a specific problem that stylistic analysis might | 


elucidate. Perhaps the decision to study Gide was based on the con- 
viction that it was a job to do, since Gide’s imagery had not been 
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previously explored systematically. But a more immediate motive was 
the suspicion that imagery played a greater role in Gide’s writing than 
we have supposed and that Gide’s frequently uttered condemnations 
of figurative language were at variance with his practice. Several 
other critics, as Ullmann acknowledges, have commented upon the 
sea imagery in Le Grand Meaulnes; what prompted Ullmann to go 
over the matter again was the desire to show how the sea symbol 
functions as a basic structural element in the novel. The importance 
of the metaphor in Proust’s esthetic and its role in his novel scarcely 
needed restating. We interpret the methodical scrutiny of Du Cété de 
chez Swann as just a demonstration lesson on a theme in stylistics. It 
constitutes a fine model exercise. With Camus, however, we find a 
problem again: whether or not Camus really has two distinct styles— 
besides the “bare” style which he put into vogue, a natural, more 
exuberant one which he consciously suppressed. Since this book is 
made up of individual studies, the conclusions and the “ discoveries ” 
are found not in a final chapter but at the end of each study. They 
are not really very dramatic. The investigation of Gide does not show 
that we were radically wrong in not emphasizing his imagery or that 
his practice was so very different from his preaching. We do not 
doubt that the sea symbol is a basic structural element in Alain- 
Fournier’s novel, but the proof appears to get lost in a broad 
examination of all kinds of imagery in Le Grand Meaulnes and of 
sea images in earlier writing. Regarding the two styles of Camus, 
analysis of the imagery indicates that former interpretations may 
have been somewhat off base. The stylistic duality is not denied, but 
rather shown to be an internal characteristic of each work and, in 
manifestation, peculiar to each work. 

The conclusions—or even the original objective of the research—are 
only of secondary importance compared to the evidence set before our 
eyes along the way. Our delight and instruction come from viewing 
the gems of metaphor that Professor Ullmann has collected and from 
observing his skillful and delicate analyses. And often his incidental 
comments seem to invite pleasant conversation or debate, for whether 
such and such an image is ridiculous or charming is, at bottom, a 
matter of taste. The atmosphere we recognize in this book is that of 
very affable scholarly company, with frequent allusion to colleagues 
and their contributions to the matters in question—the reader would 
like to pull up a chair. No one is in a great rush, no one is desperately 
trying to prove anything, no one is seeking dramatic effects. But 
we can be sure the author is accomplishing his basic design, that is, 
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to show how imagery takes one “by a straight route to the very core 
of the work of art.” When Style in the French Novel appeared, | 
wrote, “Although nothing of the pretentiousness or the abstruse 
ponderosity of some of the loudly hailed Stilstudien marks Ullmann’s 
honest toil, we feel that these methodical analyses have deepened our 
knowledge of the authors in question and enriched, in a general way, 
our perceptions of-the mysteries of the writing craft.” * The Image in 
the Modern French Novel deserves the same tribute. 

There is still room, however, for the sort of book I fear this title 
may lead some to expect here. The book I have in mind would explore 
broadly such matters as the relative importance of the image in 
twentieth century French writing compared to its place in the nine. 
teenth, the forms most in favor, ete. It would show systematically how 
the concept of the image as an integral element rather than as an 
external embellishment, which Professor Ullmann mentions, acquired 
wide acceptance. The significance of Robbe-Grillet’s repudiation of 
the metaphor might be construed as the end of a trend which began 
in Symbolism and thereby fix the boundaries of the book. But such 
a work presupposes, of course, the careful attention to individual 
writers and individual problems the Professor Ullmann gives in his 
studies. 


Pennsylvania State University LAURENT LESAGE 


Edwin B. Place, ed., Amadis de Gaula, vol. I (Madrid: Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas: Instituto Miguel de Cervantes 
1959. li + 354 pp.). PARA cualquier investigador que se acercaba 
al Amadis, siempre constituia una desilusién, y un grave inconveniente, 
la mendacidad de los textos. El més asequible era el que preparé 
Pascual de Gayangos para la Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, vol. XL, 
v como prueba de cargo basta recordar el famoso y ya clasico gazapo 
de “ Leonoreta sin roseta” (por “ fin roseta”). Mas, en realidad de 
verdad, tal situacién no era mas que un sintoma del mal general de 
los estudios hispdnicos: la carencia de reproducciones fieles de los 
textos originales. Esta lamentable situacién malogré, por ejemplo, 
el monumental Diccionario de construccién y régimen de Rufino José 
Cuervo. Y tal situacién ha cundido hasta afios relativamente recientes, 
con egregias excepciones, claro esté. En el florecimiento actual de la 


+ Books Abroad, Spring, 1958. 
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critica y edicién de textos bien cabe destacar la labor de los hispanistas 
extranjeros. 

En este sentido, Edwin B. Place ha dedicado largos afios al estudio 
del Amadis, si bien su labor critica no ha tenido una aceptacién 
general. Pero no hay para qué volver sobre los méritos o fallas de 
sus teorias. En la ocasién presente Place desempeiia, con éxito indis- 
cutible, el papel de editor en un sentido estricto. Quiero decir que 
el criterio principal a que atiende esta edicién es el de reproducir con 
toda fidelidad el texto impreso mds antiguo que se conoce del Amadis 
(Zaragoza, Jorge Coci, 1508), con un minimo de interposiciones del 
editor entre texto y lector. 

La edicién se abre con una breve “ Nota literaria e histérica ” (pags. 
IX-XI), en la que se dan los datos indispensables acerca de los nebu- 
losos origenes y fortuna de la novela. A esto sigue una seccién mucho 
mas amplia: “ Bibliografia descriptiva de las ediciones, traducciones 
y arreglos del Amadis, libros I-IV ” (pags. XITI-XLVII). Esta lista 
es la més completa que conozco, y supera en rigor bibliografico a la 
que Grace Williams habia incluido como apéndice de su articulo 
(“The Amadis Question,” RHi, xx [1909], 1-168). Alli el lector 
encontrar4, no s6lo completas descripciones de las ediciones conservadas, 
sino, también, metédica criba de noticias de ediciones perdidas (por 
ejemplo, la que quizi fue principe, ;Sevilla, 1496?). Estas paginas 
introductorias se cierran con la lista de “ Erratas de la edicién de 
Zaragoza, 1508, que han sido corregidas en nuestra edicién” (pags. 
XLIX-LI). Y sigue la transcripcién fidedigna del primer libro del 
Amadis segin dicha edicién. 

Dada la importancia capital del Amadis en la historia literaria, y 
dado, asimismo, su triste destino a manos de sus editores, la labor de 
Place es digna de todo aplauso. Es de esperar que los restantes 
volimenes salgan pronto, para poder gozar (jpor fin!) de un texto 
correcto de esta obra, mds citada que leida. 


Smith College JUAN BAUTISTA AVALLE-ARCE 


A. D. Deyermond, The Petrarchan Sources of “Le Celestina” 
(Oxford, 1961. 160 pp.) DEYERMOND’S book contains so many 
misunderstandings and misinterpretations of my own The Art of “ La 
Celestina,” that I was at first tempted to abandon the present review.* 


*One example—the first in the book—will have to suffice. In the Intro- 
duction Deyermond remarks: “ Unfortunately, [The Art of “ La Celestina”) 
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A long and detailed debate with Deyermond about what I said and 
what I meant would be of limited interest even to the gossips in our 
profession, and La Celestina hardly depends for its continued life 
on a final adjustment of our differences. As a work of literature, it 
has a ruthless vitality which renders it more or less invulnerable to 
errors of critical judgment, whether they be mine, Deyermond’s, or 
anyone else’s. Indeed, if this were not the case it would now be as 
dead as Leo Spitzer pretended to think it was—murdered by Cejador 
and Foulché-Delbosc, among other would-be assassins. But when | 
had finished reading—finding much that was, within limitations, good 
and useful in Deyermond’s work—it seemed that a few paragraphs 
of comment from me would be appropriate. 

Principal among the merits of The Petrarchan Sources is the careful 
and knowledgeable precision of its treatment of facts.? The opening 


as a whole is weakened by impatience with questions of authorship: Gilman 
assumes, without discussing the evidence, that Rojas wrote all but Act I, yet 
several times analyses passages from this act as if they were by Rojas” (p. 4), 
It may be that my attitude towards the authorship question weakens my 
book, but it is also true that Deyermond has failed to understand it. In the 
first place, the whole of Chapter II (the study of the stylistic interpolations) 
may be considered a “discussion of the evidence as to authorship” as are 
my other offorts to explain the artistry of the 1502 material. In the second 
place, although I may analyze passages from Act I “as if they were by 
Rojas ” this does not necessarily mean that I think they were by Rojas. Asa 
point of departure, I asked my readers to accept two contradictory facts: 
the author’s statements and traditional recognition of the artistic unity of 
the whole. That is to say, there was to be a preliminary bracketing—not an 
impatient dismissal—of the authorship question in favor of an attempt directly 
to confront La Celestina as a work of art. Hence the treatment of certain 
passages in Act I as if they were by the same author as the other 20 acts. 
Deyermond may find this preliminary bracketing mistaken, but it is unfair 
to imply that it is careless and unscholarly. Later, when the assumption was 
no longer necessary, I tried to show some of the differences in technique 
between the two parts. 

* An exception to this statement is Deyermond’s discussion of one of the 
few new facts brought out in my book: the relation between the “ puta 
vieja ” passage in Act I and the prologue to the second part of the De remediis. 
His eagerness to oppose me in all things leads him to deny an evident likeness. 
By this time we know pretty well which books the authors of La Celestina 
had read, and if another source for the passage in question were in them, both 
Deyermond and Bataillon (whose authorship opinions seem to him to demand 
a first act free from Petrarch) surely would have produced it by this time. 
Until a more acceptable source appears in a work available to the author 
of Act I, my attribution should stand. It seems both idle and partial, for 
the sake either of a given thesis or of antipathy, to deny the strong resem- 
blance of the two passages. Reference to a topic (so untopical that learned 
scholars committed to its existence have failed to locate it) or to animals 
mentioned by St. Isidore is pointless. But the most ironical part of the whole 
thing is that the way Petrarch was used in Act I is quite different from the 
way he was used by Rojas. To a reader free of the superstition of sources 
and influences, here is strong indication of separate authorship for the original 
fragment. 
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discussion of “ Petrarch’s Latin Works in Spain and Portugal ” does 
not attempt to understand the meaning of what it studies—that is 
to say, the sense of Petrarch’s revolutionary Neo-Stoicism for 
Spaniards living in the 15th century—but it does add new scraps of 
factual evidence to its résumé of previous scholarly work. Even more 
interesting is the precise determination of what was taken from 
Petrarch, how the 1496 index was used during the process of com- 
position, which books Rojas had read and which he merely referred 
to, and so on. Again, given the pioneering work of Castro Guisasola, 
much of this compilation is repetitive * but enough original searching 
and thinking has been done fully to justify Deyermond’s continuation. 
Finally, a number of valuable conclusions are drawn in Chapters V 
and VI: “The Value of the Borrowings as Evidence” and “The 
Stylistic Consequences of the Borrowing.” For example, the continued 
use of the index in the 1502 additions provides one more item of 
positive evidence that Rojas and no one else was responsible for them. 
We are now one step nearer the final exorcization of this remarkably 
tough academic phantasm.* 

In Deyermond’s book, then, there is material for at least three first 
class articles on this very important phase of Celestina studies. It is 
only when it is read as a book that limitations become apparent. For 
it gives us an inadequate and greatly oversimplified vision both of 
La Celestina as a work of literature and of its relation to its culture 
and time.’ If Celestina is murdered—he thinks—the “cause” is her 


*It is to be hoped that another reviewer—whose objectivity may be more 
unassailable than mine—will take the trouble to compare in detail Deyer- 
mond’s “borrowings” with those listed by Castro Guisasola. One of the 
annoying features of The Petrarchan Sources is that it does not systematically 
label its own discoveries and so separate them from what was known before. 
A rapid check made at the time of first reading showed that the two lists 
were far from identical. 

‘The chapter on style, insofar as it plays down the possible direct con- 
tribution of the De remediis, is convincing. The general texture of reasoning 
and arguing about behavior, values, and the human condition that is at once 
so typically Celestinesque and so Petrarchan (as Deyermond points out very 
acutely, Celestina on occasion—and this is supreme irony—takes the role of 
reason in the De remediis) did not necessarily affect the use of words. I am 
glad to reconsider anything I may have said to the contrary. On the other 
hand—I should guess—the concentration in this chapter of other often cap- 
tious and misleading references to my book will lessen its interest for readers 
more concerned with La Celestina than with its bibliography. In a way, I (or 
rather the feeling on Deyermond’s part that in order to say anything he has 
first to argue with me) am one of the built-in limitations of this book. 

* Deyermond’s concept of history seems equally simplified. Rojas, he says, is 
“typically medieval” in his “borrowing and incorporation of sententiae,” 
that is to say, he used Petrarch in the same “strongly medieval way” that 
others did. Petrarch, on the other hand, was not wholly medieval: the De 
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avarice ; if Calisto stumbles and falls from a ladder, he is punished for 
the passion which has made him careless; if Pleberio orates against 
the world, he expresses Rojas’ “pessimism.” It is as if a book o 
Hamlet presented no explanation of the hero’s tragic dilemma other 
than indecision. These things are true, but if they were all the truth, 
neither La Celestina nor Hamlet would be lastingly significant. Again, 
when Deyermond tries to explain the way Rojas used his Petrarchis 
borrowings, he merely sees them as “fused” or “blended” with g 
personal style. In a footnote he admits that in a few cases irony may 
be involved, but he resolutely refuses to comprehend the ironic coexist. 
ence of human life with commonplace and topic that is the foundation 
of Rojas’ art. The paradox of La Celestina’s juncture of radical 
originality with extensive commonplace-book reproduction of sources 
just doesn’t seem to bother him. Deyermond’s talent for close investi. 
gation has led him—as it has led so many others—to dismiss tho 
problems for which that particular talent is not suited. He is 
certainly a careful and accurate reader of texts, but he is not 4 
preoccupied—or interesting—reader of La Celestina. Hence my reser. 
vations about The Petrarchan Sources as a book about a majo 
literary masterpiece. 


Harvard University STEPHEN GILMAN 


S. Griswold Morley y Richard W. Tyler, Los nombres de personajes 
en las comedias de Lope de Vega: Estudio de onomatologia (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1961. vii + 722 pp. 
Univ. of California Publications in Modern Philology, 55, Nos. | 
and 2). THIS book is the first sign of what will undoubtedly be 
a spate of scholarly works celebrating the fourth centenary of Lope 
de Vega’s birth. It is appropriate that it should have been inspired 
by the Dean of American lopistas, Professor 8S. G. Morley, and en- 
dowed with his immense prestige. Since it is a predominantly tabular 


remediis and others may have been typical of the period, but the De vits 
solitaria and the Secretum are more “humanistic” and hence “modern” 
Such divisions are only possible if we look back at history from the point of 
view of the 19th century. They hardly represent an effort to understand from 
within the problematical, preoccupied, and vibrantly alive culture of the 
15th century. If Deyermond had asked himself the question: what was the 
difference between the De remediis and Boethius’ Consolations (or a typical 
anthology of sententiae) for a 15th century reader?,—he might have been led 
closer to the heart of his problem than by these convenient labels. 
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book—lists of names of male and female characters, of the dramatis 
personae for each of the individual plays, of the professions, occupa- 
tions and nationalities covered in Lope’s dramaturgy—it is appro- 
priate too that it should be dedicated to the memory of Courtney 
Bruerton, Morley’s great collaborator in the Chronology of Lope de 
Vega’s Comedtas (New York, 1940), the one spectacularly successful 
application of statistical principles to literature. 

The present book had its origins in one of Morley’s seminars, given 
in California in 1938-39. It is a sad commentary on the effectiveness 
of our graduate teaching that none of the eleven students who partici- 
pated in the initial research has emerged as a Hispanic scholar: only 
two, as far as I have been able to determine, are listed among the 
membership of the MLA. In 1948 Professor R. W. Tyler took over 
the project ; he alone had the drive necessary to bring the research to 
completion and publication. 

Stamina is a necessary qualification for the scholar who would do 
this kind of research on Lope. The enormous task merely of checking 
the assembled data, ranging over some 325 plays, is quite beyond the 
powers—or the inclinations—of the present reviewer. The authors 
state that their purpose was to inquire into the motives that inspired 
Lope “ to select certain Christian names and surnames for the charac- 
ters created by his overflowing imagination” (p. 15). Because Lope 
wrote so much and so spontaneously he is susceptible of almost in- 
finite reduction to index cards; the subsequent classifications may 
serve as a case history of the dramatist’s mind at work. Unfortunately, 
the interpretation of such data requires an imagination commensurate 
with Lope’s own. The authors, trained in the old-fashioned belief 
that a fact, whatever its meaning, is worth any amount of speculation, 
make no use of their findings, except for a few excessively timid con- 
jectures in their thirteen-page introduction. 

Comic characters in the drama of Antiquity and of Elizabethan 
England had meaningful names. In the commedia dell’ arte and the 
classical French comedy the names were stereotyped. Thus we know 
the kind of man we have to deal with when we hear his name, whether 
it be Cleomachus, Sir Toby Belch, Volpone, Pantalone or Sganarelle. 
Lope does not adhere to this custom even when naming the greater 
part of his graciosos. Unlike Shakespeare or Moliére, he is quite 
content to call his characters by everyday names—Carlos, Diego, Fer- 
nando, Jorge, Juan—repeating them as often as may be necessary. 
He scarcely uses José, possibly because of his devotion to St. Joseph, 
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but he does not hesitate to call many of his women Maria. Felipe jg 
used only twice, to the naively expressed bafflement of Morley and 
Tyler (p. 17). But since Lope’s plays abound in characters bearing 
this name disguised by spelling variants common at the time—Filipe, 
Filipo, Filupo, Helipe—where is the problem? The arbitrary or. 
thography of seventeenth-century writers seems to me to be a sufficient 
explanation of the alleged difficulty. 

A more human problem lies in Lope’s use or neglect of the names 
and poetic pseudonyms of his wives and mistresses. He appears to 
show some reluctance to use their names in his plays. But if this 
interesting fact sheds any light at all it is surely on the personality, 
or the biography, of the dramatist rather than on the plays themselves, 
Lope’s mother was something else again. It is customary to assert 
that there are no mothers in Lope’s plays. Morley and Tyler have 
uncovered no fewer than 47 (or 48 if one includes the B. V. M), 
Thornton Wilder, in a letter cited in the introduction, observes: 
“ Note how seldom Lope’s mother’s name Francisca is used.” But 
the lists reveal eight occurrences. This is “seldom,” compared with, 
say, Inés (74 attestations), but it is clear that the dramatist did not 
shy away from this name because of some deep-rooted Oedipus complex. 

The Appendix (pp. 705-709) is a useful compendium of names 
current in Lope’s time, culled from standard reference works readily 
available in American libraries. Would parish records show a different 
pattern? At all events the list serves to show that Lope ignored a 
number of names in everyday use, and that many of the names he 
exploited were by no means commonly pronounced at the baptismal 
font. 

The fact is that Lope depended on literary tradition a great deal 
more than Morley and Tyler appear to realize. There must be, they 
say, some reason for the “ discrepancia” between names of the type 
Aurelio, Fabricio, Clarinda, Lucinda and those of the type Diego, 
Enrique, Juana, Isabella. “ Pero hasta ahora se nos escapa el secreto” 
(p. 24). The first type belongs to the humanistic or classical tradi- 
tion, the second to common Spanish usage. There is no mystery here. 
But it is necessary to emphasize that Lope’s fondness for everyday 
names, contrary to the practice of playwrights in other countries, must 
also have its roots in the dramatic tradition of Spain. The origin of 
Lope’s theatre must be sought, not in the mystery plays of the high 
Middle Ages, but in the simple liturgical plays derived from the 
Offictum pastorum which, alone in Spain, arose—more accurately, 
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re-arose—at the end of the fifteenth century in the works of Juan del 
Encina and Lucas Fernéndez. There must have been a break in the 
medieval dramatic tradition in Spain, so that these dramatists had 
to begin again at the beginning: at the stage of the vernacular liturgi- 
cal play reached in Spain as early as the twelfth century in the Auto 
de los Reyes Magos. From the 1490’s to Lope’s time the development 
of the drama was extremely rapid. The New Testament names (John, 
Peter, Paul, etc.), inevitably introduced into the liturgical drama, 
survived the secularization of the theatre. And the fact that common 
baptismal names also came from the Gospels or hagiography simply 
reinforced the trend. Meanwhile, the work of humanistic playwrights 
like Juan de la Cueva introduced the artificial names constructed on 
Greek or Latin etymons. The two-fold current is thus easily explained. 

Girls’ names, always insufficient in Catholic countries by reason of 
the paucity of female saints, presented a special problem. Before the 
introduction in the seventeenth century of the modern custom of 
calling girls after advocations of the Virgin, there was a real shortage 
of girls’ names. It was this fact, I suspect, that encouraged dramatists 
(and other writers) to look to classical sources, and to grasp at the 
humanistic dramatic tradition as at a lifeline. They had more chris- 
tening to do than ordinary parents. 

The failure to speculate is a defect in this book. The authors’ 
laudable systematic approach needed to be complemented by a greater 
use of the imagination and by a greater historical sense. One has 
only to read Thornton Wilder’s letter to see how much more can be 
understood by the imaginative reader than by the systematic scholar: 
“Don’t forget such droll things as in El sembrar en buena tierra 
where the bad woman is named Prudencia! and the good woman Celia! 
the opposite of his practice! And how the autograph shows that his 
pen slipped ten times or more and wrote Celia where he should have 
written Prudencia, and had to correct himself! That’s because Lucia 
de Salcedo was on the stage (Lucia a para-anagram for Celia) and 
was ironically enough playing the good woman.” This sort of reflec- 
tion on Lope’s names reveals far more about the man and his work 
than the enormous tables compiled in this book. 

Now that we have the book, what are we to do with it? We can 
take a name like Calderén’s Rosaura, for example, and use the lists 
to trace its immediate prehistory. We can find out something about 
Lope’s knowledge—better, ignorance—of remote countries like Ger- 
many and England by seeing what names he thought their inhabitants 
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might bear. We can learn the names Lope found most appropriate to 
certain sociological groups: clowns, Jewesses, or shepherds. The fey 
tests I have made on these lines have turned up nothing very startling, 
nothing that could not be gleaned from a thoughtful study of a fey 
of his plays. Quantitative analysis is still no substitute for carefy] 
reading. The Morley-Bruerton work on Lope’s chronology is rightly 
regarded as a classic in Hispanic scholarship. Every lopista jg jp. 
debted to it whenever he sets pen to paper. The usefulness of Morley. 
Tyler is much more limited. The authors thought of a problem 
without considering their objective. In the earlier book Morley and 
Bruerton decided first on an objective and then found a method to 
accomplish it. There is a profound lesson in methodology to be ex. 
tracted from a collation of the two works. 


The Johns Hopkins University BRUCE W. WARDROPPER 


Mario N. Pavia, Drama of the Siglo de Oro. A Sutdy of Magic, 
Witchcraft and Other Occult Beliefs (New York: Hispanic Institute 
in the United States, 1959. 166 pp. $4.50). THIS book is, with 
added examples, a condensation and a revision of his doctoral dis. 
sertation accepted by the University of Chicago in 1947. As the title 
indicates, the author has made a study of magic, witchcraft and other 
occult beliefs in the Spanish theater of the Golden Age. But it is 
much more. Dr. Pavia has also included in footnotes and occasionally 
in the text specimens from other literary genres of other periods of 
Spanish literature together with examples from the Classical, Italian, 
French and English literatures to show the spread of such motifs, 
A glance at the Table of Contents will inform the reader how the 
author has classified his material: Chapter I. The Celestinas. II. 
Classical Witches. III. Magic as a Love-Promoting and Bewitchment 
Device. IV. Magic Rings and Magic Fountains. V. Magic in Domestic 
Life. VI. Magic in Chivalric Themes. VII. Magic as a Theatrical 
Device. VIII. Magic in Robbery, Treasure Hunting, and Weather 
Control. IX. Ghosts, Possesion, and Exorcism. X. Astrology and 
Necromancy. XI. The Devil Pact and Witches’ Sabbath. XII. Con- 
clusions. 

The author does not make clear his method. In some chapters the 
reader is left with the impression that Professor Pavia has searched 
the corpus of the Spanish comedia (a truly Herculean task!) in order 
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to extract samples of magic, witchcraft and other occult beliefs. In 
other chapters he states “. . . we shall discuss a few plays. .. .” 
(chapters III and IV, for example). The curious reader would like 
to know just what criteria the author has used in selecting those plays 
which have come under scrutiny in the present study. Why was a 
major play like Tirso’s Don Gil omitted? I am thinking particularly 
of the scene (III, 23) in which the gracioso appears garbed with 
little candles on his hat and trousers, pictures of saints and a holy- 
water sprinkler in the superstitious belief that such things can ward 
off the power of a female ghost (here employed as a synonym for the 
devil). 

On page 32 in discussing several imitations of the Celestina, the 
author does not indicate whether magic or witchcraft was used in 
bringing lovers together (and if so, what these were), or merely the 
services of a go-between. 

The examples cited from non-dramatic literature on pp. 69-70 
should have been given in a footnote in consonance with the policy 
pursued elsewhere as on pp. 59-60, 65, 67, for example. 

The Selective Bibliography fails to list the standard work on magic 
entitled Magic, Science and Religion and other Essays by Bronislaw 
Malinowski. 

The author has made available for scholars a mine of information 
on magic, witchcraft and occult beliefs found in the comedia and 
elsewhere, but his failure to indicate exactly his method of procedure 
diminishes the excellence of the study. 


University of Southern California EVERETT W. HESSE 


Carlos Blanco Aguinaga, E1 Unamuno contemplativo (México: El 
Colegio de México, 1959. 298 pp. Publicaciones de la Nueva Revista 
de Filologia Hispanica, 5). THIS book is one of the most im- 
portant to be published on Unamuno in recent years. Sr. Blanco 
Aguinaga’s object is to discover the other side, the complementary 
aspect, to the Unamuno of the hambre de inmortalidad, the exponent 
of la agonia and the aggressive polemist. It is not that this uppermost 
aspect of Unamuno is not a true one, nor that all the time his writings 
have been misunderstood ; it is rather that all this is not the complete 
Unamuno and that we can derive new nourishment and stimulus from 
a further and a deeper examination of the writings and personality 
of Unamuno. 
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The early changes in Unamuno’s spiritual position, from the 
religious faith and piety of his Catholic upbringing, through the 
rationalist disbelief of his student years in Madrid, to the final terror 
of death and desperate wish to believe in God symbolized by the 
“crisis of 1897,” are all pretty well known by now, and Sr. Blanco 
Aguinaga reviews these years and, in general, the “agonic” aspect of 
Unamuno’s work, only to insist, quite rightly, that, conventional as 
such a development was in its day (at least up to the stage of dis- 
belief), it was in Unamuno’s case, so sincerely and deeply felt, that 
his entire work springs from it. We must accept the authenticity of 
Unamuno’s loss of faith, and, in particular, we must (as indeed we 
always ought to) be chary of rooting its causality in some moral 
defection, if we are to understand the “agonic” outcome fully and if 
we are to develop an insight into a more positive obverse that will 
reward our study of it. 

In presenting the idea of a “contemplative” Unamuno, as opposed 
to a fighting, “agonic” Unamuno, Sr. Blanco Aguinaga begins—with 
accurate biographical instinct—by recalling several passages in which 
Unamuno saw himself as a man divided in two, and though, as was to 
be expected, this insight into his own psychological depths, is not 
consistently clear, nevertheless, it is the “other” Unamuno, known to 
Unamuno himself, whom Sr. Blanco Aguinaga is anxious to bring 
out into view and, as far as possible, to define with some clarity. 

This other rests, in the first place, (as one would expect, just as one 
expects to find violent temptation in the life of St. Anthony) on the 
desire for peace, which is the obverse of agonia. The early literary 
evidence for this is in Paz en la guerra and in En torno al casticismo. 
Sr. Blanco Aquinaga traces the growth of this desire, more exactly, 
the fuller expression of this basic structure of the “‘ other” Unamuno, 
in the symbols and themes of the later works: the idea of childhood, 
the image of home, the vital importance in Unazuuno’s life of his wife 
and, in his thought and writings, of the image of the idealized spouse, 
so close—and Sr. Blanco Aguinaga does not overlook this—to the 
mother-image, from which in turr. flow the symbols of sleep and 
dream, cradle and lullaby, which ave of such importance in Unamuno’s 
work, especially his poetry. Sr. 3lanco Aguinaga, at this point (p. 
152) brings out an apparent contradiction in Unamuno’s views on 
music, especially the music of words and music in poetry, in which he 
aggressively announced his disbelief. This section will repay study. 

Lest the superficial, psychiatrically inclined reader should conclude 
that Sr. Blanco Aguinaga’s thesis rests merely on a study of obvious 
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symbols of infantile regression in Unamuno’s writings, he pursues 
other symbols and realities—nature, water, light—and shows that as 
they appear in the poetry and fiction, they are constructed with the 
complexity and condensation of thought, and endued with the power 
to point forward to a future development of the self that a really valid 
psychological symbol contains. 

It would be no compliment to say that Sr. Blanco Aguinaga has 
“proved” his thesis. Questions of the inner structure of a human 
personality are not proved like theorems, nor made convincing by an 
array of footnotes. But he has opened a line of study which some 
readers of Unamuno were already not unaware of, and with a sure and 
delicate touch, he has brought to our attention subtle possibilities con- 
cerning Unamuno that will in time change the hard contours of the 
established view of Uramuno, the man, and eventually may alter 
very profoundly the way in which, so far, the professional critics have 
interpreted his work. 


St. Louis University EDWARD SARMIENTO 


Joseph Anthony Mazzeo, Medieval Cultural Tradition in Dante’s 
Comedy (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1960. xi-+ 260 pp. 
$4.50). THE studies collected here have to do with the structure 
of Dante’s poem in relation to the cosmic order as medieval thought 
conceived this. The author offers his work as a sample of “the new 
approach” to the Comedy; the novelty consisting, he explains, in 
an attempt to see the poem as a whole (a whole that includes its 
beauty) in terms of the poet’s world as a whole; as, in short, a 
microcosm of that world. Here three structural principles of the 
medieval cosmos are studied: hierarchy, light and God’s creative 
activity; principles which Dante’s work is then taken to represent, 
poetically, by a graded ontological and moral order (ch. I, “The 
Concept of Hierarchy”), by a ladder of light (ch. II and ch. III, 
“Light Metaphysics”), and by certain human assimilations to divine 
creativity (ch. IV, “The Analogy of Creation”). These four chapters, 
with the notes referring to them, compose the bulk of the book. A 
fifth chapter studies the formation in Dante’s mind, from the Convivio 
to the Comedy, of that interesting type-figure, Epicurus, the arch- 
heretic of Inferno X. There is a short Appendix on “le serene” of 
Purgatorio XXXI, 45. Finally forty pages of notes conclude this 
learned and useful, though in some repects I think, highly disputable 
work. 
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Mr. Mazzeo has read widely, and not only in the medieval period; 
ch. IV contains a twenty-page Discussion of the Renaissance theory 
and practice of poetic imagery. And this width of reference provides 
some interesting points of comparison elsewhere. But it is the author’s 
use of the medieval material that matters most; and in this respect, 
despite his extensive reading (particularly evident in ch. II, which 
usefully presents material from some largely untapped sources, such 
as Bartholomew of Bologna) Mr. Mazzeo has not always a sure touch 
in matters of detail. From his study of the light-metaphysic tradition 
in particular he draws the conclusion that philosophically Dante 
stands closer to, say, Albertus Magnus than to Aquinas: “ his universe 
is strikingly Neoplatonic, but also coloured by Aristotelianism and 
governed by the doctrines of Christian theism.” The description is 
certainly true as far as it goes; Dante was that sort of eclectic. But in 
the particular analyses and comparisons that support this conclusion 
one finds an occasional imprecision and a few downright errors. 


The treatment, for example, of St. Thomas’s opposition to the 
“ light-metaphysic ” tradition is unsatisfactory. It is true that Thomas 
refused to use luz as a proper name for incorporeal being, but he 
never denied, as we are told he did, the existence of St. Augustine’s 
lux sui generis incorporea (De Trin. XII, 15); he only insisted that 
lux in this case was a metaphor, though an appropriate one. Usage, 
he granted, had extended the term to signify omnem manifestationem 
(Summa theol. la.67.1), and of this usage he freely availed himself, 
once he had made it clear in what sense he was doing so. It is inexact 
to say that Thomas rejected “any conception . . . of analogy ” between 
various kinds of light. He allowed a place to metaphorical analogy in 
theology (see la.13.6) and he frequently used the analogy of light in 
speaking of our knowledge of God; an example of special interest to 
Dantists being the phrase lumen gloriae, which Mr. Mazzeo surprising- 
ly ignores when discussing Paradiso XXX as an instance of Dante’s 
debt to light-metaphysics. And in general it seems to me highly 
questionable to argue that Dante, precisely as a poet, was likely to 
find Thomist theology less congenial than, say, Bonaventure’s (pp. 66 
and 112). A poet is a metaphor-maker; and the sensible world gets 
precisely its status as metaphor in the drier theology of Aquinas. 
I am not saying that Dante was a Thomist, but only that Mr. Mazzeo’s 
argument is a bad one. Dante’s poetry cannot tell us that he did not 
like his theology dry. 

I have no space for adequate discussion of other disputable pas- 
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sages; but I must draw attention to two of these. The discussion of 
Paradiso XXVIII, 61-78 (crucial to the author’s contention that 
Dante thought light the substantial form of the physical universe, 
p. 110) is vitiated by the extraordinary assumption that the innermost 
circle revolving round the “ punto ” of 1. 41 is the primum mobile. It 
is of course—if “is” means signifies, as it must in the context—the 
Seraphim. Again, the discussion about Epicurus is weakened from the 
start by the author’s reliance on Wicksteed’s mistranslation of 
Convivio III, xiv, 14-15. The whole interpretation, in fact, of this 
passage begs a number of questions ; which the author would have been 
better prepared to meet had he consulted (as he appears not to have 
done) André Pézard’s analysis in Le “ Convivio” de Dante pp. 97-102 
(Paris, 1940). There are, by the way, other mistranslations: of 
Augustine, Solil. I, 8, 15 (on p. 60), and of Dante, Epist. XIII, 20, 
57 (on p. 97). 

Notwithstanding these and other blemishes, however, Mr. Mazzeo’s 
book will be useful to students of Dante, if read critically. 


Cambridge University, KENELM FOSTER 
Cambridge, England 


Eric A. Blackall, The Emergence of German as a Literary Language 
1700-1775 (New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959. xi-+- 539 pp. 
$10.00). THIS is a book which every student of German, whether 
philologist or historian of literature, must welcome as an answer to 
a long felt want. It presents with authoritative knowledge and in a 
masterly form the evolution of German literary language during that 
amazing century in which Germany caught up with the cultures of 
its neighbors and reached its own eminence and classical perfection. 
The happy choice of the title allows a comprehensive treatment of 
language as including grammar, syntax, vocabulary, use of dialects, 
style, metaphor and symbol, poetic and philosophical diction and even 
of metrical forms. 

In fifteen well balanced chapters, which average to about 35 pages 
each, the author disposes his material in such a way that the first 
five chapters contain a discussion of the linguistic foundations of the 
time and the awakening of its authors to the tasks to be performed. 
It includes, with frequent prevues and flashbacks, mainly the critical 
work of Leibniz, Thomasius and the much maligned Christian Wolff 
and the disputes between Gottsched and the Swiss. The second five 
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chapters, beginning with The Development of Narrative Prose and 
The Language of Poetry, discusses the works of Brockes, Hagedorn, 
Haller and leads from the plain style of Chr. Fr. Weise to the organic 
integration of the revived metaphor, The Grand Manner of Klopstock. 
In the third part, Lessing dominates the chapter on The Prose of 
Maturity ; Wieland and the Anacreontics that on Culture of Wit and 
Feeling; while Hamann (The Mystic Approach) and Herder (The 
Return to the Origins) are the direct heralds of Goethe with the 
Golden Touch. One might also see the book divided into twice seven 
chapters; it would then dispose of the more theoretical discussions in 
part one and of the poetic accomplishments in part two, while the 
fifteenth chapter would stand out as the summary of all movements 
and endeavors in the work of the young Goethe, giving an early proof 
of his “collective” nature, of which the sage of Weimar speaks in his 
old age. This chapter, no doubt, is the peak of Professor Blackall’s 
art of linguistic and literary interpretation. He knows how to marshall 
his facts with cool and reasoned objectivity and presents their appli- 
cation with a keen esthetic sense and a warm empathy. 

Throughout the book abstraction is coupled with vivid illustration. 
There is a constant contrasting and comparing of authors, of early 
and later versions of a passage, of versions of similar themes in differ- 
ent writers, of reworkings such as Tieck’s edition of the Insel 
Felsenburg. New evaluations are gained, such as that of Christian 
Wolff, of Anacreontic Poetry, of sentimentalism in contrast to sen- 
timentality. A steady reference to French and English models and 
theories reminds us of the interaction of 18th century literatures. 
Winckelmann’s static prose is set in relief against the dynamic 
motion of that of Lessing, which is characterized as that of an 
orator and dramatist. The even flow of Gessner’s musical prose 
presages the lyric strains of Werther (during the writing of which 
Goethe severely criticised the former’s idyls). One might have wished 
for some elucidation of Lessing’s peculiar technique of contrasting by 
pitch differentiation two or even three names or concepts in juxt- 
apposed clauses, especially in the Hamburger Dramaturgie (for in- 
stance: Religion—Tasso—Mittel : Religion—Cronegh—Hauptwerk). 
Such passages occur again and again and must, when read aloud, be 
rendered with clear precision to be understood at all. But such con- 
siderations might have lead too far afield in a book of Mr. Blackall’s 
compass, which is to guide the reader through the maze of problems 
and factual details. The clarity of disposition and lucidity of pre- 
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sentation with which the author accomplishes his task makes the read- 
ing of this book a real pleasure and the student will, furthermore, 
be grateful for the exactness of bibliographical data and the indication 
of the libraries in which the sources may be looked up. Two appendices 
of 8 pages facilitate the finding of authors and subject matter in the 
text as well as in the footnotes. 

Compliments are due to the publishers for the typography of a 
practically bilingual text well nigh free from misprints* as also for 
the handsome binding and a very attractive dustjacket. 


The Johns Hopkins University ERNST FEISE 


J. G. Robertson, A History of German Literature. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged by Edna Purdie with the assistance of W. I. 
Lucas and M. O’C. Walshe (Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood and Sons Ltd., 1959. xvi -+ 700 pp. 30 s.) MORE than half 
a century since its appearance in 1902 this only extant history of 
German literature in English has proved its worth as a guide and 
reference book for students in England and America. In 1931, two 
years before his death, Professor Robertson issued its revised edition 
and he would, no doubt, have concurred at our time in the view that 
“the century had arrived at sweeping re-estimations of old values in 
German literature more fundamental, perhaps, than in any previous” 
period. The task of revision was entrusted to Professor Edna Purdie, 
who detailed the earlier periods of the work up to and through the 
fifteenth century to the care of M. O’C. Walshe, and the twentieth 
century to that of Professor W. I. Lucas. 

It was the avowed intention of the editors not to change the 
character of the book nor was such a procedure called for, especially 
since “in it the author had expressed something of his individual 
attitude to German literature and since this was a contribution that 
had its own value.” But a critical perusal of the new edition discloses 
the discreet and skillful hands of the responsible editors; dates and 
facts were rechecked, and wherever new valuations could not be 
disregarded, slight alterations were made, a paragraph or two added 
here and there, a characterization toned down, a new emphasis given. 
The proportion of the five parts up to the twentieth century, of course, 


*I mark the following for correction: Da for Der, p. 383, sixth line from 
bottom; dafiir for difiir, p. 373, note; war for was, p. 432, fourth line from 
bottom. 
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could hardly be disturbed: 39 pages for the Old High German period, 
94 pages for the Middle High German period, 75 pages for the Early 
New High Literature, 144 for the 18th Century, 174 for the Nine. 
teenth. The new interest in the Baroque caused some revisions; but 
here, it seems changes should have gone farther. The distinction 
between Renaissance and Baroque features have not been clearly 
brought out, nor has the Italian influence been taken into account; 
important names like those of Regnard, Schein, Schallenberg, Hafler 
are not even mentioned and in the bibliography the two books of 
Cysarz on the lyric of that time and the reference to the three volumes 
of the Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen are missing. Nor was it a 
felicitous choice to end the chapter on Wickram, Fischart and the 
Chapbooks with a paragraph on Duke Heinrich Julius’ plays and the 
Jesuitendrama. 

In the 19th century, mention of Heine’s essays has been added, the 
meager space originally awarded to Biichner has been widened some- 
what, the list of Gotthelf’s works has been enriched by a few titles; 
yet in comparison with Fritz Reuter (a full page) Gotthelf as well as 
Stifter receive only a third of a page and certainly deserve a fuller 
consideration. Claus Groth merits a warmer reception as a lyric poet. 
If the chronological table gives for Meyer the date of his 30 Balladen 
and of his Romanzen und Bilder, we ask why his much more important 
edition of the Gedichte (1882) is left out, not to mention among his 
other work Pescara and Angela Borgia. 

Part VI, the 20th century, has been practically rewritten, which 
had to be expected, as important work has been done in the thirty 
years since the last revision of the History. Chapter I takes up the 
lyric poets, George, Rilke, Hofmannsthal, Hauptmann’s late work and 
the minor dramatists. Chapter II begins with an introduction on the 
philosophical trends and turns to the Expressionists and the New 
Reality (Sternheim, Kaiser, Barlach, Johst, Toller, Unruh, Werfel, 
Brecht). Then follow Benn, the later fiction, Kafka and Jiinger. 
Chapter III, somewhat belatedly, discusses Mann, Stehr, Wiechert, 
Huch and, certainly too late, Heimatkunst, Frenssen, Wiedmann, 
Zahn, Lénss etc. These decidedly belong to a past age. The last 
chapter then brings Weinheber, Kasack, Musil, Le Fort, Schneider, 
Schaper, Andres, ete. (Note the misprint Verlés des Lucullus on p. 
549, by the way.) 

In this last part (VI) a new grouping seems necessary in a later 
edition. The sifting process has already begun and will be easier after 


some years. 
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The Chronological Table of 26 pages, which could be thinned out 
somewhat for the 19th century, is a valuable addition to the work, 
as is the selective Bibliography of 75 pages, which lists books only 
and is carefully done with very few important titles missing, such 
as Weigand’s monograph on Mann’s Zauberberg. It might be well to 
call attention to the excellent articles and bibliographies of the new 
Brockhaus in such compilations since this encylopedia is available 
even in smaller college libraries. They include even the year 1958 
and are very well informed and exact in their data. 

The Editors deserve an expression of our gratitude for their 
difficult, painstaking work and for the very successful accomplishment 
of their task. 


The Johns Hopkins University ERNST FEISE 


John R. Frey, ed., Schiller 1759-1959. Commemorative American 
Studies (Urbana: The Univ. of Illinois Press, 1959. vii + 213 pp. 
$3.50 paper; $4.50 cloth. Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
46). THIS commemorative volume, edited and prefaced by the 
editor, contains a collection of Schiller articles by nine American 
scholars, which average about 22 pages each. In the case of such a 
collection on various and debatable topics the reviewer cannot be 
expected to give more than an indication of the problems treated and 
the approach taken by the investigator in order to alert the interested 
reader. The arrangement follows the adphabetical sequence of the 
investigators. 

Professor Melitta Gerhard supplements her former treatment of 
Schiller’s conception of the gods of Greece by a consideration of the 
importance of Wieland’s influence (Gdttergesprache), whose esthetic 
standpoint seems to have given the first impetus to Schiller’s poem 
but from whose scepticism he strongly deviates. 

Professor Henry Hatfield shows how Schiller’s Hellenism evolves, 
especially in his letters and essays, from what early sources it stems 
and why he cannot wholly accept Winckelmann’s estheticism. To 
Schiller, the dualist, moralist, sentimentive poet and tragic dramatist, 
the naive and harmonious nature of a Greek paideia is not germane 
and must undergo considerable change, alloyed with Kantian and 
Christian elements. 

Schiller’s “Indian Threnody” (Nadowessische Totenklage) has 
been a puzzle to most of its readers, even beginning with Schiller’s 
friends Kérner and Wilhelm von Humboldt. Professor Jantz com- 
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bines in his essay an investigation of the sources of the poem, an 
analysis of its form and content and an evaluation of its importance 
for the esthetic theory of the two Weimar poets: it widened the scope 
of realistic material to be cast into classical form. Since the whole 
subject is not without an intrinsic humor and the poem has “the tone 
of a certain indefinable lightness,” Mr. Jantz felicitously adopts this 
tone in his discussion but attenuates in his English rendering of the 
original the poem’s involuntary country fair impression by suppressing 
two of the jangling rhymes in each stanza and by converting the 
barker-like first line “Seht da sitzt er auf der Matte” into the softer 
“See upon the matt he’s sitting.” 

The three essays by Professors Jaeger, Kaufmann and Rehder are 
concerned with the problems of freedom, justice, tolerance and the 
education of man to selffulfilment. Jaeger bases his investigation on 
the Briefe iiber dsthetische Erziehung, Kaufmann on Schiller’s dramas 
and Rehder on the poet’s whole work, dramatic, epic, historic and 
philosophical. Jaeger (“ Schiller’s philosophy der Existenz”) does 
not intend to read the categories of modern existentialism into 
Schiller’s philosophy, but shows their surprising similarities owing 
to the fact that the Briefe evaluate man not as a rational or emotional 
being “but in the totality of all his forces and in the midst of his 
fellow men.” It is the individual’s task to “change his dualism [an 
existential trait common to both philosophies] into polarity,” and that 
is possible only through the esthetic experience, which leads him, 
with the help of the Spieltrieb, to real freedom. Here is the point 
from which professor Kaufmann starts in his consideration of the 
“ Schuldverwicklung in Schillers Dramen,” in which he reviews the 
whole Schuldregister of Schiller’s dramatic characters in detail, dis- 
criminating between moral and existential guilt and tracing it back 
to its motives in every case. Evil has in Schiller’s opinion also a 
positive function. “Man must come to terms with it in order to 
become a human being in the highest sense,” although he generally 
reaches this state only while foundering. 

Here again is the key point of Professor Rehder’s article on the 
problem of “Erschiitterung.” The emotional seizure is not to be 
confounded with Storm and Stress anti-rationalism, but is derived 
from Schiller’s study of Seneca and from his own early psychological 
observation. Religiously oriented at first, it becomes an important 
factor in Schiller’s program of esthetic education. Man must be 
shaken out of his lethargy. He must overcome the fear of losing his 
existence in the chaos of reality and must learn to identify his will 
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with that of the deity. It is the task of art to lead him to the final 
redemption through grace in the role of beauty, a problem propounded 
in the Esthetic Letters as well as in Schiller’s ballads and philosophical 
poems. 

Oskar Seidlin’s essay on “The Function of the Letters” in 
Schiller’s early plays pleads for the recognition of letters as more 
than an artificial technical device. They have an important symbolic 
function, which varies according to the mood and meaning of each 
drama and according to the character who writes, reads, is supposed 
to read or misread them. A close analysis of their intricately different 
employment, especially in the Rauber and in Don Carlos, demonstrates 
their extreme importance in the recognition of the atmosphere of the 
respective dramas. 

The last two essays are devoted to Schiller’s Braut von Messina. 
Professor Silz shows that Schiller’s theory and practice in the use 
of the chorus diverge to the detriment of the drama. The chorus is 
to voice the reaction of “the idle spectator” or “the objectivation of 
his [i.e. the poet’s] subjectivity.” Not only in his plays, however, 
but also in his ballads Schiller makes use of a chorus-like device 
(Kraniche, Polykrates) ; even in The Song of the Bell the voice of the 
Bell may be identified with that of the ratiocinating poet. 

Professor Weigand, who also adds a few remarks concerning the 
use of the chorus, maintains that the Oedipus Tyrannus “is a fate 
play insofar as the events, twice foretold by the all-seeing god, are 
revealed as having come to pass long ago despite the attempts of the 
mortals involved to avoid them,” while in Schiller’s Braut von 
Messina the action seems “engineered by a fiendish fate, a time bomb 
set ticking by the grandfather’s curse.” Consequently our own reaction 
is not pity, fear and awe but horror and revulsion. That the drama 
indubitably has been and still is a success on the stage must be 
ascribed to Schiller’s poetic Beiwerk and his theatrical instinct. 

Although these essays are not the result of a planned symposium, 
they do in many ways complement each other and in their convergence 
illuminate identical or similar problems from divergent approaches. 
In their depth of critical thinking, breadth of method and skill of 
presentation they testify to a high level of American scholarship. 
Professor Frey’s selective bibliography of Schiller contributions (11 
pp-) mainly since 1900 is a welcome addition to this handsome and 
well printed volume, of which the contributors and the University 
Press may well be proud. 


The Johns Hopkins University ERNST FEISE 
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Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland, Thirtieth 
Report (Baltimore: The Society for the History of the Germans in 
Maryland, 1959. 122 pp.). THE publications of this active his- 
torical association some time ago transcended the limits of the state 
of Maryland and have now become national in scope, so in dealing 
with this 30th report we are concerned with a work of national 
interest. The opening article of the volume reflects this point of view 
for in it Dieter Cunz gives a very thorough and critical survey of the 
German American studies that have been published throughout the 
nation in the past twenty years. Young American scholars who are 
just starting out on their research will find this survey most stimu- 
lating because a man thoroughly at home in the field here calls atten- 
tion to many desirable research projects which await the inquiring 
minds of young scholars. 

Following the Cunz survey Professor Zucker presents a brief and 
fascinating biographical sketch of Adolf Gustav Steinmann, a famous 
German American of Baltimore, to whose family the thirtieth report 
is dedicated. Klaus G. Wust continues with an article on “German 
Immigrants and Their Newspapers in the District of Columbia,” an 
article which this reviewer found particularly profitable because of his 
current work in this field. Professor Prahl then tells about the 
profitable and inspiring role German scholars have played at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The re-appraisal of Karl Follen, characterized by Heinrich Schnei- 
der’s careful research, is of special value because of its publication of 
some new biographical materials. Lawrence S. Thompson’s critical 
bibliography of one hundred and forty German travel books on the 
South shows what an extensive interest Germans took in this part of 
our nation from 1900 to 1950. Curious here is what the author calls 
“the anti-American literature inspired by the Nazis.” This deserves 
closer study within a larger framework, for the attitude of the Nazis 
to the South seems to be shared today by Germans of the Soviet Zone 
for reasons which appear to be even less sincere. Unfortunately, our 
South has always been and probably always will remain our nation’s 
most vulnerable spot, not only for our obvious enemies, who frankly 
wish to harm us for their own advantage, but also for our inconsiderate 
friends, who wish to get an audience for their books by appealing to 
the uninformed humanitarianism of unthinking readers. 

Some “Notes and Comments” and an “In Memoriam” section 
devoted to members of the Society who have gone to spheres of higher 
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activity conclude the volume. Again this report brings us a valuable 
collection of historical material about the building of our great nation. 


Olark University KARL J. R. ARNDT 


Richard Alewyn and Karl Salzle, Das grosse Welttheater. Die Epoche 
der héfischen Feste in Dokument und Deutung (Hamburg: Rowohlt, 
1959. 134 pp., 8 plates. Rowohlts Deutsche Enzyklopadie). THIS 
volume, which proposes to provide material for a continuance of the 
discussion on Manierismus, initiated by the two double volumes of 
Gustav René Hocke in the same series, is divided into two parts, an 
introduction (occupying more than half of the book) by Alewyn, and 
descriptions of five different courtly celebrations presented by Silzle 
and derived from contemporary accounts. Since there is no modern 
edition of these historical Fest-Schilderungen, they have remained 
virtually unknown to all but scholars in the field in spite of their 
importance for both literary and sociological background, a back- 
ground which is evident even in Faust IJ. The present volume pre- 
sents for the general reader a sampling which provides an insight into 
typical celebrations from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 
(One description is from the fifteenth century, two from the sixteenth, 
and two from the seventeenth). The descriptions are recounted in 
lucid language, and, while the scholar might wish for the original, 
certainly the interested layman will find his attention held. 

Alewyn’s introduction, compiled and expanded from four previous 
articles by the author, presents undoubtedly the only relatively exten- 
sive treatment of the subject to date. His “ Versuch einer Morphologie 
des weltlichen Festes,” cultural-historically oriented, certainly succeeds 
in providing a most succintly thought out foundation for the unwritten 
history of the court celebration, which “wartet ungeschrieben und 
kaum gesehen.” Whether this history would indeed be “eines der 
glinzendsten Kapitel abendlindischer Kulturgeschichte,” at least in 
the deepest sense, is, however, an undecided question. 

Alewyn presents his morphology first under the headings of events 
(Turnier, Jagd, Trionfo, Feuerwerk), then amplifies it by a sociologi- 
cal reflection of “ Volk-Biirgertum-Adel,” and concludes with the 
dance as a bridge to opera-ballet, and with a description of the 
incidence of the celebration. 

The most fascinating part of the introduction is the presentation 
and resolution of the paradox of the theater as Abbild and as Sinnbild 
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der Welt. That a century, whose predominant characteristic is the 
denial of the senses and of sensual pleasure, should, at the same time, 
excell in the most sensualistic of the arts presents a paradox which 
can only be understood as the combination of reflection and symbol, 
The interpretation which Alewyn provides is both brilliant and con- 
vincing. 

As is the case with so many critics who write about the Baroque 
period, the style of the essay itself becomes somewhat baroque, but 
in the hands of a skillful writer, such as Alewyn, who tempers his 
presentation with dry humor, this stylistic defect becomes attractive, 
For example, the discussion of the metamorphosis of the female bosom, 
whose developmental lines parallel the Zettgeist, combines a pedantic 
German style with a delightful baroque humor and must have been 
written tongue in cheek. 

One might have wished for a more thorough discussion of the 
musical aspects of the Hoffest, and especially for some indications of 
the course of development involved in the Festspiel, Singspiel, Ora- 
torium, Oper, to amplify the essay by Willy Flemming (DLE, 
Oratorium, Festspiel, Reihe Barock, Barockdrama, Bd. 6), but such 
a discussion might have been too extensive for the space allotted. 
Some details of the connection between the popular Emblemdichtung 
and the courtly representation of the Hoffeste under consideration 
would definitely have been in place. 

On the whole, this volume represents a distinct contribution both 
to source material and to interpretation of an important phase of 
baroque culture and literature. 


University of California (Berkeley) BLAKE LEE SPAHR 


Helen Grace Zagona, The Legend of Salome and the Principle of 
Art for Art’s Sake (Geneva: Droz; and Paris: Minard, 1960. 141 pp.). 
DURING the last half of the nineteenth century, Herodias’ daughter 
made a determined effort to supplant in French culture her old- 
testament sisters, the Delilahs, Athaliahs, and Judiths. She assumed 
an important role in a opera by Massenet: she consented to pose for 
the painters Regnault and Moreau: she harassed Mallarmé for a great 
many years, and emerged, albeit in fragmentary form, in one of his 
most important compositions. She beguiled a foreigner, who might 
seem an unlikely candidate for such seduction, into celebrating her 
in a language not natively his own. And she acceded to a somewhat 
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ridiculous portrayal from Jules Laforgue, probably comforted by the 
proximity of such notables as Hamlet, Perseus, and Andromeda. 
Moreover, from time to time, she made brief appearances in prose or 
in verse in order to reveal some aspect of her rather complex 
personality. 

This is the matter which Helen Grace Zagona presents, often with 
precision and wisdom, in her book. Beginning with a celebrated 
passage from Heine’s Atta Troll, she treats the Salome theme in 
France through Wilde’s play at the end of the century. One may well 
feel that it is The Legend of Salome rather than the Principle of Art 
for Art’s Sake that gives the work its unity and its value. In certain 
respects some of the texts treated present almost the contrary face of 
the tenet proposed as part of the book’s title: fitting Salome into 
symbolic representation of that tenet is not always possible. With 
Heine, as with Laforgue, we encounter the hostile phenomenon of 
didacticism, of a lesson to be presented; in the style of those two 
authors, the traits of comedy, satire, and parody create a strangely 
ambiguous climate for art for art’s sake. It has been more than once 
stated that authors whose names are allied with this particular credo 
offer something alien in their actual performance. Atta Troll and 
the Moralités légendaires would seem better examples of liberty in 
art forms than of gratuitous beauty. 

But, as the chapter headings reveal, Helen Zagona’s study does 
offer something quite valuable. It makes enquiry into the diverse 
manners in which a legend received artistic treatment in the French 
language during the relatively brief span of a half century. The 
treatment, by the very nature of the subject, is chronological, for the 
course of a legend naturally awakens questions of rejection or con- 
tinuation of previous interpretations. In an initial chapter, some of 
the highlights of the Salome story before the nineteenth century are 
presented. This brevity is commendable ; those who have followed the 
astonishing but bewildering compilation of the Stoffgeschichte der 
Herodias- (Salome-) Dichtungen by “ Reimarus Secundus ” will ap- 
preciate the economy exercised here. 

The central portion of Helen Zagona’s book studies in sequence the 
French version of the Atta Troll passage, Mallarmé’s “ Hérodiade,” 
Flaubert’s “ Hérodias,” minor treatments of the theme, Laforgue’s 
“Salomé,” and Oscar Wilde’s play. Information concerning the crea- 
tion of the works, prudent references to similarities and possible in- 
fluences, and careful analyses of the texts provide stimulating and 
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worthwhile reading. When the link is close between the principle of 
art for art’s sake and the text, as in the case of Mallarmé, discussion 
of artistic tenets is fruitful. The volume shows sound scholarship, and 
one’s reserves would stem only from absence of some seemingly 
cogent details. For instance, if Villiers de l’Isle-Adam’s [sis jg 
brought into the discussion (pp. 66-7), shouldn’t Chapter III of 
Noulet’s L’@uvre poétique de Stéphane Mallarmé be mentioned? 
Shouldn’t Mallarmé’s enthusiasm for the sound of the name Hérodiade 
and his refusal of the word Salomé be cited? But this occasional 
desire for enrichment of the subject is far outbalanced by a general 
effect of accuracy and care in presentation. Real faults are few. It 
is unwise to state bluntly that an undated letter to Cazalis was written 
“in March, 1864” (p. 62) when we know that Cazalis read “ L’Azur” 
to Renaud before the middle of February. On page 63, the quotation 
beginning “ Aprés avoir trouvé le Néant” is, I think, an amalgama- 
tion of two sentences, separated in fact. 

May we descend now to an even more petty topic, the comma? | 
recognize that the comma-chaser’s sphere of activity should be a very 
restricted one. But if he has any rights, he can probably claim them 
in dealing with texts by Mallarmé and by Flaubert. Both for the 
music and for the sense, several quotations would be improved by 
correct punctuation (encore, enfantillage, p. 63; Mais il voyait, p. 81; 
dur, au commencement, p. 81; s’arréta, brusquement, p. 84; qu’il 
croisse, il faut, p. 87). While we are on the subject of quotations, 
let the fervent admirers of Mallarmé be warned that they will not 
find, conveyed through the usual device of italics, the testimony of 
the poet’s epistolary underscorings. As to the commentary in English, 
one finds fewer typographical errors than might be expected in a 
book published abroad. I assume that the linotype operators came 
from Haute-Savoie and I think that these hypothetical workmen did 
a good job. I would reproach them only for their natural but paro- 
chial distaste for the English th sound. This has at times resulted 
in such spellings as “to bring fort” (p. 125) and “troughout” 
(p. 119). 

I believe that this is the first important treatment of Salome in 
literature since Hedwige Drweska’s dissertation of 1912 from the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier. Reflections on that work of forty-eight years 
ago make one somewhat reassured on the forward march of scholar- 
ship. Of course, the critical apparatus made available on Flaubert 
and Wilde during the interval is all important. But in depth and 
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understanding, in organization and selection, Helen Zagona’s volume 
is markedly superior. We needed to have the French presentations of 
Salome brought into focus, and this has, I think, been accomplished 


in this book. 
Yale University KENNETH CORNELL 


Dag Norberg, Introduction a4 [Etude de la Versification Latine 
Médiévale (Stockholm, Almgvist & Wiksell, 1958. 218 pp. 
Studia Latina Stockholmiensia V.) THIS is an extremely useful 
book for medievalists, even though they may not be Latinists or 
Romanists themselves, for the sources of their vernacular poetry will 
most likely be found in originally Latin verseforms. Professor Nor- 
berg starts with a chapter on prosody and accentuation, a second one 
deals with syneresis and dieresis, syncope and prosthesis, elision and 
hiatus. After this linguistic introduction comes a description of 
Assonance, Rime and Alliteration, three mainstays of poetic style. 
There follows a chapter on Acrostics, Carmina figurata and other 
artificialities of poetic form. Chapter five deals with metrical versi- 
fication or quantitative verse, inherited or imitated from classical 
antiquity, chapter six with the new medieval rhythmical versification, 
a pattern of verse based on stress accent. In imitation, the old quanti- 
tative structure is sometimes replaced by a similar stress pattern (119) 
sometimes only by the same number of syllables (124). The counting 
of syllables is, we learn, characteristic of the late Middle Ages but 
the habit seems to have arisen among Irish and English versemakers. 
Quantitative Verse of the old style was written by some poets. Chapter 
seven deals with rhythmical verse and music; chapter eight treats of 
the medieval forms that rose out of church music and the mass: 
Sequences, Tropes, Motets and Rondaeux. My familiarity with this 
part of the story arises from the fact that I had to study these things 
in connection with Sacred Poetry in my History of Icelandic Litera- 
ture 1957 and [slensk békmenntasaga 1961. I can therefore testify 
that this chapter is well done. Like Professor Norberg I have found 
sequences obviously wrongly set up by their editors, like the Sequence 
of Magniis Eyjajarl Comitis generost. 

Chapter nine is a conclusion surveying the results of the book. But 
that is not the end, for there is a bibliography, an index or words, 
names, anonymous poems and topis as well as a list of rhythmic 
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verselines arranged according to their number of syllables. Finally 
there is a list of rhythmical stanzas—and contents. 

I cannot think ef a medievalist who would not be greatly indebted 
to Professor Norberg for this excellent work. 


The Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 


Carol Maddison, Apollo and the Nine. A History of the Ode 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1960. x -+ 427 pp. 
$6.50). AS employed in the modern languages the Greek word 
‘ode’ has assumed a shade of meaning that it could hardly have in 
Greek. In Greek it means a ‘song’ in general or a formal lyric poem; 
in the modern languages it designates the classicizing lyric born of 
books and imitative of Pindar, Horace, and the Anacreontea, as dis- 
tinct from the medieval canzoni, chansons, and the rest, born of music. 
The writer of odes assumes a classical persona. Dr. Maddison, wishing 
to get beneath the concept of classicizing, describes the modern ode, 
truly enough in the aggregate, as ‘learned, formal, and public, rather 
than private or personal’; but the description would fit Petrarch’s 
political canzoni, for example, so that she is bound to add the formal 
restriction that the ode affects a metrical structure reminiscent of the 
classical models, and the temporal restriction that in the later 
sixteenth century and after it tended to replace its medieval counter- 
parts in the serious lyric. Obviously its history parallels that of the 
other classicizing forms; in all of them, in humanist Latin and in the 
vernaculars, the object from the outset was, we may say, the enhance- 
ment of life, to interpret human experience with contemporary 
relevance, but with the dignity and ripeness of the ancient stylists. 
But whereas drama and the epic poem advanced under a barrage 
of critical discussion, Dr. Maddison like Spingarn finds little theori- 
zing in support of the ode, which seems to have come in through direct 
imitation. Theorizing about the ode was largely a matter of metrical 
considerations to which Dr. Maddison gives due attention ; but certain 
broader topics might also have found a place in her discussion. The 
concept of ‘ poetic fury,’ which bears on form and directly concerns 
the lyric, might have been noted, at least for Ronsard, who is the 
central figure in the history of the ode; neither Franchet’s Le Poéte 
et son euvre d’aprés Ronsard nor Clements’ Poetical Doctrine of the 
Pléiade appears to have been used. Again, a glance might have been 
cast upon the ancient classifications of odes (cf. Stephanus, Thes- 
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qurus, 8.V. @37), since these were well known in the Renaissance ; L. G. 
Giraldi, for example, sets them out in detail. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether the humanist poets observed these distinctions. 
Ronsard in his preface of 1550 offers his odes virtually as encomia, 
though he does not use the word, and many odes clearly are encomia. 
Dr. Maddison includes classicizing hymns in her view of the ode, 
but appears not to know why she does so, except that she feels that 
some hymns are ‘odic’ (p. 272, n. 3), and she coins the needless 
compound ‘hymn-ode.’ The case would perhaps be clarified by the 
ancient distinction, first found in Plato, that hymns celebrate the 
gods and encomia mortals—that they are much the same thing but 
with different addresses. The title of Marullo’s hymns, by the way, 
Hymni naturales, acknowledges the ancient classification tpvor pvorxot 
found, for example, in the grammarian Menander. Dr. Maddison does 
not follow up the philosophical ode after Marullo (e.g., in Campan- 
ella), and Spenser’s Fowre Hymns, though mentioned with Marullo, 
are absent from her account of the English ode. I do not wish to 
overemphasize these points, however. Keeping in view the chief an- 
cient models on the one hand and what was to come of the ode in 
the practice of Cowley and the English romantic poets on the other, 
Dr. Maddison has successfully traversed the main routes and pro- 
duced the first comparative study of the modern ode. 

Ample chapters are devoted to the Humanist ode, the Italian ode, 
the French ode, and the English ode, each chapter proceeding to the 
point ‘where important poets have appeared who have definitely 
established the new form’; that is in humanist Latin to M. A. 
Flaminio and the Capilupi, in Italian to Chiabrera, in French to 
Malherbe, in English to Cowley. The method is that of descriptive 
analysis, primarily of content but also of metrical structure, with 
frequent comments on the poets’ successes and failures. These remarks 
are generally impressionistic, and, though often good, might have 
been stiffened by reference to the rhetorical tradition in which the 
poets wrote. Final judgments on the poets are properly enough in 
accord with received opinion, and on that basis we get a sense of move- 
ment between the partial success of Chiabrera and, it seems, Malherbe 
and the complete success of Cowley. The movement is, of course, not 
towards a more perfect imitation of Horace or Pindar; instead, ‘the 
history of the ode is the history of classicism forming a new type of 
lyric out of modern and ancient materials to express a new outlook 
on life.’ This new type of lyric apparently attains its final form in 
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Cowley’s irregular Pindarics, which henceforth dominate the ode and 
lead on to the English romantic poets. The emphasis of the book 
implies this conclusion, though by her method Dr. Maddison could 
have allowed that Malherbe had created for neo-classicism at least as 
perfect a Horatian ode as Cowley created a Pindaric for baroque and 
romantic feeling. She prefers, no doubt rightly, to leave the im. 


‘ 


pression that the ereation of the ‘ grand’ ode was the greater achieve- 
ment, while at the same time she is under no illusion about Cowley’s 
intrinsic worth as a poet. 

Within each chapter there is movement from an experimental stage 
to maturity, though the beginnings tend to be rapidly passed over, 
That is justifiable, yet one may regret that the moment of transition 
to the vernacular in Italian, with the questione della lingua, is not 
more distinctly marked. If Trissino, whose importance at this juncture 
is a commonplace of literary history, wrote the first Pindaric odes, as 
he wrote the first regular tragedy and epic poem, we wish to hear more 
of them than the fleeting phrase ‘ Petrarchan in spirit, but Pindaric 
in form’ (p. 144). That these odes are in fact only slightly reformed 
canzoni, are called canzoni, and are treated as canzont in Trissino’s 
Poetica, shows their author’s intention and tact. His successors, 
including Chiabrera, also tend to call their Italian odes canzoni, and 
on the other hand many canzoni not recognized as odes are infused 
with classical content and form. Presumably such cross-fertilization 
bears on the formation of the new type of lyric. Through the maze of 
blended forms, which is not confined to Italian, Dr. Maddison sensibly 
makes her way by attending chiefly to writers whose classicizing inten- 
tion is clear; and in a rather Aristotelian, or perhaps Brunetierian, 
concept of literary evolution she has found a tenable formulation that 
gives her an intelligible arche and telos between the fumbling efforts 
of Filelfo and the full success of Cowley and the romantic poets. 


Cornell University JAMES HUTTON 


L. M. Hollander, A Bibliography of Skaldic Studies (Copenhagen: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1958. 117 pp.). IT is no exaggeration to say 
that Professor Lee M. Hollander has done more for the study and 
elucidation of the extremely difficult skaldic poetry than any scholar in 
America or, probably, in the English speaking world as a whole. It 
was therefore eminently fitting that he should compile a bibliography 
on the subject, the first one to be done by any man. For a long time 
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I was hoping that such a bibliography might come from Halldér 
Hermannsson at Cornell, but he knew very well how limited sales- 
appeal it would have and was not specially interested in skaldic poetry 
as Hollander was. 

Professor Hollander fears that the lack of the German Jahres- 
bericht after 1939 may have deprived him of many English and 
Continental items, especially reviews. This may be so, but the loss 
would probably not be very great. Among the missing items is a 
collection of the poems in fslands pisund adr. Kvedasafn. I-III, 
Reykjavik, Helgafell, 1947. The first volume is devoted to the Old 
Icelandic period, containing Eddic and skaldic poetry, edited by Einar 
Ol. Sveinsson, the second to the period 1400-1600, containing skaldic 
poetry edited by Pall E. Olason. Likewise Hollander has missed Lilja, 
Reykjavik, Helgafell, 1951 edited (for the second time and illustrated) 
by Gudbrandur Jénsson. As for reviews, Hollander lists one review 
of Lilja, edited and translated by Eirikr Magnusson in London 1870, 
but misses five in English periodicals which I naturally listed in 
Eirikr Magnisson’s bibliography in Saga Eiriks Magnissonar, Rey- 
kjavik, 1933, a Life of E. M., still in print. Among the things which 
Hollander has missed is Halfdan Helgason, Slettireka, Reykjavik, 
1954. The name means “ busybody,” which the author gives himself, 
being a lay autodidact in the old art yet not afraid of his own 
conclusions. And though the book is of course not reliable in all 
things, because of the author’s lack of training, the interpretations 
are spirited and poetic as one would expect of a man who makes a 
habit of translating Shakespeare. 

Hollander’s bibliography is still based on the monumental edition 
of Finnur Jénson, published in Danish 1908-1915. Finnur Jénsson’s 
main concern was that the kennings should make sense, for that reason 
he would not hesitate to join two elements picked from the most 
unlikely places in the visuhelming (half-verse). This chaotic word 
order scandalized E. A. Kock, the Viking at Lund, who demanded that 
not only should the word order, if possible, be natural but that the 
first demand on skaldic poetry as well as on any other poetry should 
be that it made sense. Neither of these great scholars had taken any 
notice of the modern poetry but it is clear that Finnur Jénsson would 
have liked its difficulties better than Kock. Kock would certainly 
not have enjoyed Montale’s dictum: “No one would write verse if 
the problem of composing poetry were to make oneself understood.” 

The only one of the skaldic scholars to have seen this clearly, though 
he has not as yet compared scaldic poetry with modern poetry is 
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Halvard Lie in his “ Natur” og “unatur” 1 skaldekonsten, Oslo, 
1957, an item which came too late for Hollander’s book. 

But I venture to say that there never was a generation of poets 
and artists as fit to understand the art of scaldic poetry as the present 
one of so-called modern artists, and it is a pity that no one should haye 
had any knowledge of it, probably not even Joyce, though he read 
Ibsen in Norwegian, and knew even some Old Icelandic. The tight 
composition of the miniature skaldic helming would have been the 
envy of Cubists and of Gertrude Stein, since these are no less word 
pictures than hers were, only much more complicated and scintillating, 
And which of the modern artists from Cézanne to Picasso onward 
would not have enjoyed the demand of the kennings never to call a 
spade a spade but always to distort reality. Also they would have 
liked the play on and with words. Finally, they would have liked the 
primitivism of skaldic poetry as well as the woodcarving of the Viking 
ships not any less than they liked the primitivism of the Negro 
sculpture. Though romanticists like Morris liked the sagas, their art 
was not really appreciated until realism became the fashion. This was 
clearly seen by W. P. Ker, the great scholar. Modern artists and 
writers turning away from realism, had nowhere to go but to the 
baroque art of the seventeenth century or to Gongorism in Spain 
(Picasso illustrated a poem by Géngora). But skaldic poetry is a style 
even more baroque than most baroque poetry of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, just as modern poetry and art is more intensely baroque than 
anything else but perhaps the skaldic poetry. 


The Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 


Henry R. Kahane and Angelina Pietrangeli, editors, Structural Studies 
on Spanish Themes, by Sol Saporta, Francine Frank, Robert Rexer, 
and Louise H. Allen (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1959. 
414 pp.). THIS book is the second published collection of studies 
produced as doctoral dissertations under the direction of Professor 
Kahane at the University of Illinois. A similar group of Descriptive 
Studies in Spanish Grammar appeared in 1954 as Volume 38 of the 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature. The con- 
tributions of the present volume’s four authors are, respectively, 
“Morpheme Alternants in Spanish,” “Taxemic Redundancy in 
Spanish,” “The Function Classes of Spanish,” and “A Structural 
Analysis of the Epic Style of the Cid.” 
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All of the studies are characterized, as the editors point out, by a 
number of common features: “by their experimental character; by 
their structural approach; by a rigid isolation of the units under 
discussion ; by the precedence, in hierarchy, of the linguistic meaning 
over the linguistic means; and, perhaps most characteristically, by a 
close relationship (with the possible exception of the investigation on 
function classes) with the neighboring field of psycholinguistics” 
(p 9). It could be added that all of them are to some extent essays in 
the application of methods used in phonemic studies to the more com- 
plicated fields of morphology and syntax. This is seen most clearly, 
perhaps, in a general tendency to analyze linguistic phenomena in 
terms of binary oppositions. 

The studies are further characterized by the great modesty and 
tentativeness with which they are presented, due in large measure, 
doubtless, to Professor Kahane’s own perspective as a Romanist who, 
while continuing to make distinguished contributions to a more 
traditional sort of linguistics, has become an exponent of structuralism 
as well. Although fairly formidable in their analytical apparatus, all 
of the studies contain thorough and generally lucid discussions of their 
methods and terminology. 

Based on material collected from the dictionary of Gili Gaya and the 
grammar of Bello, Professor Saporta’s monograph is presented as 
“the first comprehensive descriptive anlaysis of the morphemes of an 
Indo-European language” (p. 19), and as such it doubtless has con- 
siderable value as a reference work. The main body of the study is 
devoted to a discussion of the three types of environmental factors 
which determine the choice of morpheme alternants: the phonological, 
the morphological, and the paradigmatic. In addition, the intro- 
duction and a fourth part of the study proper discuss a number of 
problems in morphemic analysis and classification. In many respects 
these may constitute the most interesting portions of the study for the 
reader of mentalistic proclivities, for it is precisely the difficulty 
encountered in the analysis of forms like he, ha, and es that forces the 
linguist to consider closely the sematic aspect of his material, the 
relationship of signifiant to signifié. Moreover, the author’s discussion 
of these problems is admirably clear and his proposed solutions for 
the most part convincing. 


The basic method of description is one termed “Item and Arrange- 
ment,” that is, description in terms of co-existent forms, as opposed 
to “Item and Process,” description in terms of change involving a 
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base form (pp. 29-30). The former is, of course, much the more rigor. 
ously synchronic, since Item and Process inevitably implies some sort 
of priority of the base form, and a single notable example will show 
the advantages of the method chosen. 

Traditional descriptions of stem variants in the conjugation of a 
verb like sentir assume that there is a base form sent- which undergoes 
various changes in the process of conjugation, and the descriptive task 
therefore becomes one of describing the conditions under which these 
changes occur. For the alternant sient- this task is easily accomplished 
by reference to the accent, but the alternant sint- can be explained 
only by listing the forms in which it actually occurs. With the method 
of Item and Arrangement, however, one is freed from the assumption 
that sent- is the arbitrarily given base form and enabled thereby to 
perceive that it too is predictable on the basis of its phonological 
environment. With two of the alternants so described, it is possible 
to state that sint- occurs in any other environment. Unfortunately, 
Saporta’s description of the environment which determines the occur- 
ence of sent- seems not entirely correct. He states that “the alternant 
in /-e-/ occurs when the following morpheme begins with stressed 
/i/; the alternant in /-i-/ occurs when the following morpheme does 
not begin with stressed /i/” (p. 46). Exemplifying this are sentir and 
sintié, but it does not provide for the case of sentiré, and therefore 
the determining factor can not be said to be stressed /i/ but simply 
any monophthongal /i/. 

Despite this error, it is evident that the analysis has the clarity and 
economy characteristic of structural linguistics at its best. The cri- 
terion of economy is, of course, applied in every aspect of the study, 
although in some cases not without difficulty. There is, for example, 
in Saporta’s analysis of the negating prefix in- an evident conflict 
between two distinct principles of economy, that of the inventory of 
allomorphs and one designated as a principle of “simplicity of 
phonemic shape.” Citing a suggestion of Wells that it is sometimes 
convenient to assign a single phoneme to two adjacent morphs for 
the sake of economy of inventory (for example, analyzing English 
/filiy/ ‘fully’ as /ful-/ plus /-liy/ to avoid listing an /-less variant 
for one or the other of the morphemes), Saporta argues (p. 37) that 
on the same basis Spanish ilegal and irregular ought to be analyzed as 
/illegél/ and /iR-Regulaér/ in order to preserve for all variants the 
phonemic shape /iC-/ common to the more frequent allomorphs /in-/ 
and /im-/. This can be done, however, only at the expense of the 
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rinciple of economy of inventory, since it yields four allomorphs 
instead of the three which are possible if the two rare forms are com- 
pined as /i-/, and it results in precisely the sort of complexity Wells 
was trying to avoid. 

The concept of redundancy studies by Francine Frank is taken from 
the field of information theory, where it refers to a “measure of 
predictability of a message or of the limitation of choice in selecting 
the symbols of a message” (p. 167). Since the study is non-statistical, 
it cannot assign a numerical measure of probability to any of the 
items found to be predictable, but the author distinguishes three 
categories of phenomena on the basis of their value as taxemic signals: 
absolute signals, which give to a certain following element a prob- 
ability of one (although in the language as a whole it would presum- 
ably be somewhat less than one because of lapses and solecisms) ; 
potential signals, yielding varying degrees of probability, and non- 
signals, which would also give various degrees of probability, but all 
of them presumably lower than those of the previous category. 


Among features signaled a distinction is made between a primary 
group consisting of form classes and a secondary group of inflectional 
morphemes. Besides the establishment of these categories, the author 
derives from her study the conclusion that “less redundancy exists 
in general in regard to verbal elements than in regard to substantive 
phrases,” and that this “reflects the frequently made statement that 
word order in Spanish is flexible” (p. 176). Perhaps it might also 
have been possible to draw some conclusions about the relative propor- 
tions of determinacy and indeterminacy in Spanish syntax generally 
simply by comparing the numbers of absolute, potential, and non- 
signals which may precede every feature signaled, and, on the other 
hand, by pointing out for every potential signal the number of 
elements which may follow it as compared with those which may not 
follow it. 

Looking, for example, at the section on signals of form class sub- 
stantives, we find a total of fourteen groups of potential signals of the 
whole class or of certain of its sub-classes, and only four absolute 
signals of the same elements. Furthermore, most potential signals 
can precede so many different elements that their function is chiefly 
negative, indicating, that is, that certain forms may not follow them. 
In fact, this negative feature constitutes the only difference between 
most potential signals and non-signals. Even here, however, the 
limitations of the material studied may partly falsify the negative 
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value of some signals.* Thus, the author lists tod- as a potential signal 
of definers, nouns, and pronouns, and notes that in the text studied 
it does not appear before limiting or qualifying adjectives. But 
certainly one can find phrases like todo buen hombre, and therefore 
the statement is of limited validity with respect to qualifying adjec- 
tives. Again, we are told that nouns do not signal unstressed definers 
in the text examined, but surely the statement is not valid for 
phrases of the type Isabel la Catélica. 

From all of this one is led to suspect that the actual predictability 
of Spanish taxemic features is relatively slight, but only an eventual 
series of statistical studies can confirm or refute this belief. 

Robert Rexer’s attempt to define Spanish function classes in terms 
of bundles of signals is modeled upon the techniques used by Roman 
Jakobson and his associates to define the phonemes of a given language 
in terms of their unique bundles of distinctive features.* Rexer’s 
principal class of signals is divided into a primary group, which on 
the basis of position relative to the verb identifies an element as a 
Modifier One, Two, or Three, and a secondary group of seven signals 
which are associated with a given function class either as plus items 
(necessarily present), minus items (necessarily absent), or plus-minus 
items (not restricted). 

There is, however, a basic difficulty in Dr. Rexer’s set of primary 
signals. All Modifiers One are said to be characterized by post position 
to the verb, in contrast to Modifiers Two, found in free variation 
between anteposition and post-post position, and Modifiers Three, 
which have almost complete freedom of position. Now, one of the 
principal members of the class Modifier One is the direct object, and 
one scarcely needs to point out that this function class can and often 
does precede the verb. Such cases are explained as instances of 
neutralization of the signal, but we are given no discussion of how 
neutralization differs from the free variation characteristic of the 
indirect object, a member of the class Modifier Two. 

To be sure, in comparing a set of sentences such as Dieron el dinero 
a mi padre, A mi padre le dieron el dinero, and El dinero se lo dieron 
a@ mi padre, one senses a progression from the most characteristic to 


1 The material upon which this and the following study were based consists 
of phonemic transcriptions of a series of interviews with two semi-literate 
speakers of Mexican Spanish conducted by Professor Oscar Lewis of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in the summer of 1951. 

* See, for example, E. Colin Cherry, Morris Halle, and Roman Jakobson, 
“Toward the Logical Description of Languages in their Phonemic Aspect,” 
Language, xxtx (1953), 34-46. 
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the least characteristic pattern, and therefore Rexer’s system is doubt- 
less valid with respect to a general tendency in Spanish syntax. 
Clearly, however, the limits of this validity must be recognized and 
the allowable deviations from the norm investigated all the more 
closely. 

The study by Louise H. Allen of the epic style of the Cid is perhaps 
the most thoroughgoing attempt yet made to transfer to literary 
analysis the methods of structural linguistics. Evelyn Urban’s mono- 
graph on the grammar of Géngora in the earlier Descriptive Studies 
was doubtless more detailed in its study of grammar, but here we have 
an investigation conducted on all three of the principal levels of 
analysis: taxemic, morphemic, and phonemic. 

In applying these methods to a work of literature, Mrs. Allen creates 
a hierarchy of literary taxemes, morphemes, and phonemes, each of 
which is realized in the text by specific variants: el que en buena ginxo 
espada is an allomorph of the morpheme (’id; the sequence Alegrando 
se va mio (id is called an allotax of the taxeme (id alegr-; and the 
phrase el que en buen ora nagto is an allophone of the literary proneme 
assonance-in-6. 

Adapting to her study of literary taxemes the discourse analysis of 
Zellig Harris,* the author identifies certain equivalence classes of 
morphemes which occur in the same taxemic environments. Thus she 
shows that actor morphemes such as Alvar Hafez and las yentes 
cristianas can, like the morpheme (id, be combined with actions of the 
type alegr- and are therefore identified as part of a pro-Cid class of 
taxemes clearly opposed to the anti-Cid class, in which morphemes like 
los moros de Valengia and Ifantes de Carrién are combined with 
actions of the types pesar and salir aparte. The identification of this 
contrast of taxemic patterns is to this reader one of the most interest- 
ing aspects of the study, and doubtless it enhances our understanding 
of the polarity of values and characters within the poem. 

In analyzing the literary morphemes themselves, the author uses 
a technique of information analysis to identify any of them as 
redundant or informative depending on the presence or absence of 
an equivalent allomorph in the preceding environment. The redund- 
ancy here spoken of is thus defined in purely formal terms, and it is 
evident that it has nothing to do with logical redundancy or, indeed, 
with any kind of semantic redundancy. Although both are members 
of the morpheme (id, the phrase barba tan conplida certainly does not 


* Presented in his “ Discourse Analysis,” Language, xxvii (1952), 474-494. 
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sememe which unites them is apparently identical with the referent, - 


In any case, it is undeniably useful to be aware of this type of redund- 
ancy in any investigation of such things as epic epithets and other 
pluralidades of the type studied in recent years by Damaso Alonso and 
Carlos Bousoio.* What Mrs. Allen does, however, is to compare the 
density of informative morphemes in various passages of the poem, 
designating those in which it is relatively high as written in the 
“chronicle style,” and those in which it is low as representative of a 
“poetic style.” Such a definition of poetic style is, of course, scarcely 
adequate, although the density of informative morphemes may give a 
valid measure of objectivity and subjectivity of tone.* 

Literary phonemes in the Cid are discussed chiefly with respect to 
their function in determining the arrangement of morphemes in 
sentences and in determining the selection of allomorphs to realize the 
various morphemes. The discussion of arrangement is, I believe, con- 
vincing, and it doubtless contributes to our understanding of the basic 
sentence patterns of the poem. But in considering the influence of 
rhyme upon the choice of literary allomorphs, Mrs. Allen comes 
disturbingly close to implying that the only factor governing such 
choices is the phonological one. Her pointing out that patterns of 
assonance are almost always based on the most resonant vowels is 
illuminating, to be sure, and does much to explain the relative rarity 
of the title (id in rhyme, as compared with the frequently rhymed 
Romance equivalent, Campeador. But surely there are times when a 
special semantic value is also involved. Recently Ian Michael has 
shown that the preference of certain epithets to others which present the 
same assonance may wéll be governed by considerations of meaning, 
and a somewhat earlier study by Stephen Gilman indicates that the 
frequent preference in the Cid for the imperfect in place of the preterit 
is often quite independent of the influence of rhyme ;* there is there- 
fore no reason to suppose that the imperfect suffers any neutralization 
of its particular grammatical value just because it is in assonance. 

Obviously, the influence of rhyme is always basic, but even with 


*In Seis calas en la expresion literaria espaiola (Madrid, 1952). 

*’ Mrs. Allen speaks, of course, of relative proportions of redundancy, but 
Damaso Alonso has shown that on occasion there is actually an increase of 
redundancy in the Primera Cronica General over the source passage in the 
Poema (Seis calas, p. 33). 

*Ian Michael, “A Comparison of the Use of Epic Epithets in the Poem 
de Mio Cid and the Libro de Alexandre,” BHS, xxxviit (1961), 34. 

*Stephen Gilman, “The Imperfect Tense in the Poema del Cid,” CL, vm 
(1956), 297. 
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respect to the most primitive juglar there must be some validity in 
John Crowe Ransom’s common-sense view that “the composition of a 
poem is an operation in which the argument fights to displace the 
meter, and the meter fights to displace the argument.” * By the same 
token, we may be sure that rhyme does fight to displace meaning, but 
it can never displace it completely. 

Despite the numerous reservations which one must have with respect 
to the details and even to some of the principal features of these 
experimental studies, there can be no doubt that they offer many 
fruitful insights into the structure of Spanish and into the problems 
of structural linguistics generally. Professor Saporta’s description of 
morpheme alternation is an important contribution to our under- 
standing of this phenomenon, especially with respect to the verbal 
system, and I shall not hesitate to add, one that is pedagogically 
useful as well. Although the results of Francine Frank’s study of 
taxemic redundancy have appeared to be rather negative in some 
respects, there is no doubt that she has thrown new light upon the 
phenomenon of grammatical agreement as an aspect of redundancy. 
Robert Rexer’s investigation of the signals of function classes suggests 
a much broader semiotic function in such features a agreement, form 
class, and the use of articles (all of them members of his class of 
secondary signals) than is generally recognized. And, finally, Mrs. 
Allen’s adaptation of units of linguistic analysis for the study of 
literature has interesting implications for numerous other works be- 
sides the Cid, and her study of sentence patterns in the Poema itself 
doubtless enlarges our understanding of its style. All of the studies 
contribute to the basic ontological task of charting the complex 
hierarchies of linguistic systems, a task which is essential to continued 
progress not only in linguistics but in the study of literature as well. 


The Johns Hopkins University PAUL R. OLSON 
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